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I. INTRODUCTION: OBJECTIVE, CONCEPTS, 
METHOD AND LITERATURE 


IN MEDIAS RES 


In the beautiful, undulating volcanic landscape to the north of Rome — 
northern Lazio — there stands a fantastic palace, Caprarola, from the 16th 
century. It has princely or royal dimensions and stands high above the little 
town of the same name. Officially, this building is called the Villa Farnese at 
Caprarola. It was built between 1558 and 1575 by Cardinal Alessandro Farn- 
ese the Younger (1520-1589). The architect was one of the greatest talents of 
the day, Giacomo Barazzi da Vignola, and most of the magnificent rooms in 
the interior were decorated by the leading painters of the time, including the 
brothers Taddeo and Federico Zuccari (Fig. 1). 

The building of this magnificent edifice can without any exaggeration be 
called an outstanding visiting card for the Farnese dynasty, which had its 
roots in northern Lazio. For in the space of 100 years, the family had had a 
fabulous social career. As late as the beginning of the 15th century, the fami- 
ly had been unknown beyond the immediate locality, consisting merely of 
minor landowners and farmers who especially possessed land in and around 
the small towns to the west of Lake Bolsena (see map Fig. 13). 


A GLIMPSE OF THE HISTORY OF THE FARNESE FAMILY 


According to family records from its zenith in the 16th century, the family 
could trace its ancestry back to the Lombards — indeed even a Cappodician 
(Asia Minor) origin was suggested — and by the early Middle Ages it played 
an important role in central Italy as a military family or even as condottieri 
and to a certain extent also as local authority officials in larger cities nearby. 
But a closer examination of the family history soon makes such myths turn 
pale. In brief, in 1400 the family was quite insignificant and was clearly over- 
shadowed by the old land-owning nobility of upper Lazio. 

Only when we come to Ranuccio Farnese the Elder (d. 1450), who was a 
condottiere, is the family a well-established family of local landowners, but 
now starts a period of marriage into older and more important local families. 
Several of the family members also made careers as condottieri but still at a 
modest level. The crucial figure in the family is Alessandro the Elder (b. 
1468) who turns away from a military career and takes a humanist and legal 
education which takes him to the Curia in Rome. Here he makes a rapid ca- 
reer, becoming the favourite of Pope Alexander VI Borgia, and being creat- 
ed cardinal at the age of 25. When, after waiting for forty years, he becomes 
Pope in 1534 under the name of Paul III (Fig. 2), his family has its historical 
opportunity and Paul III follows a traditional but effective nepotistic policy 
of placing children and grandchildren in important posts in and outside the 
Curia. The duchy of Castro (within the Papal States and close to the old fam- 
ily possessions in upper Lazio) is established in 1537 for his son Pierluigi 
who also becomes a papal gonfaloniere (commander). His oldest grandson 


Fig. 1. The Villa Farnese at Caprarola (photo: Henrik Bjerie 1974). 


Alessandro becomes a cardinal and the next oldest Ottavio is given the smal! 
duchy of Camerino within the territory of the Papal States. 

1545 becomes a crucial year in which the son Pierluigi is appointed duke 
of the northernmost provinces of the Papal States, Parma and Piacenza. In 
1547 the Farnese family experiences a catastrophe in that Pierluigi is assassi- 
nated at Piacenza after disputes with the local nobility and the imperial gov- 
ernor of Milan. The province of Piacenza is lost, and Paul III dies in the mid- 
dle of the crisis in 1549. Meanwhile, Pierluigi's son Ottavio retains Parma by 
force and in 1556 Ottavio and his heirs are recognized by the Spanish King 
Philip II as dukes of both Parma and Piacenza, although on strict conditions. 
However, this heralds a phase of reconstruction and consolidation, and Ot- 


Fig. 2. Medal bearing the portrait of Paul 
TII, 1546. National Museum, Copenhagen. 
Royal Collection of Coins and Medals (mu- 
seum photo). 


tavio (d. 1586) determinedly and single- mindedly builds up. his ducal powet; 

his son Alessandro (d. 1593) marries a Portuguese princess and personally 
serves as Philip T'Is statholder in the rebellious Spanish Netherlands where 
he gains military and political fame on a European level (Fig. 3). On the do- 
mestic front his father Ottavio and his son Ranuccio (d.. 1622) are the build- 

ers of the duchy (in terms of law, administration. and finances). By 1630 
Farnese power both within and outside the boundaries of the duchy is a fact, 

although disputes with the Pope in the 1640s lead to the'loss‘of the duchy of 
Castro. By the time the male line dies out in 1731, the last female member of 
the family has already carved herself a fine career and is:married to the heir 
to the Spanish throne. So from 1732 Parma and Piacenza are governed by 
the Spanish Bourbons from Naples. During the Napoleonic era the two 
duchies experience attacks, abolition and integration with other Italian prov- 
inces, but are re-established after the congress of Vienna in 1814. With the 
Italian Risorgimento in the 1850s Parma and Piacenza become ordinary 
provinces in the new Kingdom of Italy, and the remains of the Bourbon- 
Parma family still exist today though in watered down versions. 


AIMS AND APPROACHES 


The object of the following account is to analyse this process more fully 
and to discover how it was possible for such a relatively new, upstart family 
to experience such a career as this. We shall analyse the objectives and the 
means they employ in this quite unique example of political ambition and 
determination in a world that in the sixteenth century was undergoing radi- 
cal change — from the medieval decentralised feudal system to the emergence 
of the modern state. We shall consider the family history from about 1450, 
but naturally first and foremost the age of Paul III (1534-1549) when the 
crucial breakthroughs became possible. However, the work of the first four 
dukes of Parma and Piacenza to construct a modern princely state in politi- 
cal, administrative, economic and financial senses (1545-1630) will also be 


Fig. 3. Duke Alessandro Farnese as the adversary of the Nether- 
landish heretics. Print from 1586 (from L. van der Essen vol. V 
1937). 


considered in depth. There might be disagreement as to whether the final 
date of 1630 is appropriate, but the idea is to examine the emergence of a 
family dynasty, and, as will be seen, it can be maintained that by 1630 estab- 
lishment and consolidation has taken place and that it is consequently possi- 
ble to take stock of developments so far. 

One of the principle motives for this study is, however, to analyse and 
evaluate the family's use of contemporary humanist and Renaissance culture, 
most especially as it found visual expression in art, architecture and ceremo- 
nial in the work of building up and legitimising itself as a ruling dynasty and 
creating a modern ducal state with a capital city, royal residence and a digni- 
fied external and visible court life. Where the other rulers in northern and 
central Italy had built up their princely status over many generations, the 
Farneses were in fact new in 1537, when the small duchy of Castro was es- 
tablished, and in 1545 they had only limited experience when serious moves 
were made to establish the far more important duchies of Parma and Piacen- 
za. So the Farneses were upstarts and had to achieve what other ducal states 
and families had attained over many years. So the second part of the problem 


is to examine and demonstrate how great an importance this manifestation in 
the broad sense played for the creation of a dynasty and the construction of a 
duchy like that of the Farneses. 


FAMILIA, DYNASTY, STATE 


The following are a few reflections on concepts and methods. 

With regards to the concept of familia it can be said that an important 
antecedent to the new ruling families or dynasties as they became, must in re- 
ality be found into the medieval concepts of clan, familia or house. Irrespec- 
tive of whether these families developed into crowned heads or continued as 
noble families, the background is the same, that is to say agriculture, the 
amalgamation of estates and warfare except on a higher level and ever more 
extensively. During the late Middle Ages a trend can be perceived towards 
splitting up the old clans into narrower and more distinct family groupings. 
These narrower family groupings consisted of real blood relatives who had 
widely different positions — political, social and financial — in society, but 
were held together precisely by the common family name, whether it was 
called familia, casa ot corte. The famzlia also included a further group of ad- 
visers, servants and other employees. A few researchers have a rather playful- 
ly christened concept of raison d'état (that is to say the separation of the state 
as an autonomous political unit which appears in the sixteenth century) as 
ragion di famiglia. 

To a quite special extent, the families that achieved a true princely status 
were aware of the new potential in the nascent humanism and Renaissance in 
so far as there here was a variety of instruments and means that could prom- 
ote the family in a different and more modern world that centred on the in- 
cipient concept of the state both in an organisational form (centralisation, 
power of the state, taxation, bureaucracy and permanent military forces) and 
in the manifestation of power (architecture, painting, sculpture, town plan- 
ning, the building of capital cities and seats for the reigning monarchs). 

In this connection it was inevitable that the family's quite special back- 
grounds and policies should be presented and demonstrated in a kind of my- 
thology that could justify and legitimise their political and social rise. 


THE THEORY OF MAGNIFICENZA 


The construction of a special culture of the ruler and the court in expen- 
sive and visible frameworks also forms part of the raising and legitimatisation 
of the rulers' ever-growing position of power in the state. The theory of con- 
spicuous consumption as formulated more than a hundred years ago by Ch. 
Weblen, or the exhibition of magnificenza as the phenomenon can more ade- 
quately be called using the Italian expression, has been discussed and sum- 
marised for instance by Peter Burke, who points out that it is primarily a 
question of a communication of power, wealth and competition. 

A more precise definition of magnificenza ot conspicuous consumption in- 


cludes the visual exercise of power: elegant settings (architecture and town plan- 
ning), symbols (statues, paintings, illustrations) and actions (ceremonies/rites). 

We know this (un-)holy trinity from all historical epochs: In ancient Baby- 
lon, in ancient Rome and in Nazi Germany we see this manifestation of pow: 
er by means of building, visual'art and ceremonial. 

In the Middle Ages it was the Catholic Church UE almost —' a mo- 
nopoly of this use of magnificenza, represented by (1) the building of chur- 
ches, (2) their sumptuous interiors (altarpieces, frescoes, costly reliquaries 
etc.) and (3) the attendant ceremonies, primarily the Catholic Mass. The me- 
dieval princes and the feudal nobility had their castles and estates and natu- 
rally various social mores (including tournaments and feasts), but life was 
first and foremost characterised by battle and defence (my home is my castle) 
on account of the decentralised and feudal basic structure of society. More 
splendid palatial architecture, a widespread tradition for painting and an 
elaborate ceremonial were mainly alien to these groups prior to the fifteenth 
century. 

When the 11th-century Iain cities started prospering, they were the first 
to demonstrate à connection between the power of the leading strata of the 
population and the architecture, decoration and ceremonial of the city com- 
munity. These initiatives were usually realised in interplay with the local 
church, but they nevertheless suggested a first serious alternative to a domi- 
nant Church. The transformation of the small municipalities into increasing- 
ly temporal states under the emerging signori truly betokened a breach in the 
monopoly hitherto held by the Church. And precisely in the 15th century, 
this course of development became especially interesting because the hu- 
manists openly discussed magnificenza and manifestation. In their disserta- 
tions, the humanists formulated points of view of and demands on the mani- 
festations that the temporal powers could and should employ. As it is put in 
modern terms by Richard Krautheimer, there was in the case of architecture: 
*4 vision of the social function-and mission of architecture. The aim was to 
create worthy frameworks for the worthy actions of worthy people". Archi- 
tecture was naturally joined by the visual arts — painting and sculpture. 
Among the many elements in the manifestation of modern princely power, 
we repeatedly find a capital city, a royal residence, a park with a summer res- 
idence, a court theatre, a court chapel, statues of the ruling dynasty's leading 
members in a public space, a family mausoleum, and indoors there would be 
paintings and sculpture with motifs taken from classical, biblical and dynas- 
tic history. 

To this we can finally add the outward ritualisation of power as expressed 
in public events, ezratas, the reception of distinguished guests and special 
days or events relating to the old city authority, the state or the ruling dynas- 
ty such as jubilees, coronations, births, baptisms, weddings and funerals. A 
late 16th-century theorist, Arnoldus Clapmarius, gives a good impression of 
the concepts of the time and a precise formulation of the idea behind the 
great processions and ceremonial court events by commenting that the men- 
tality and understanding of the population are particularly influenced 
through the eye, thus emphasising the manifestation of princely power in the 
truest sense of the word. 


INSPIRATION AND LITERATURE 


As for literature on the visual presentation of the state power (magnificen- 
za), let it at first be pointed out that the studies by Roy Strong and Bonner 
Mitchell have been an especially important source of inspiration. To this, na- 
turally, must be added the fact that many historians of culture, architecture 
and art specialising in Italy, Rome and the Farnese family, such as Lauro 
Martines, André Chastel, Charles Stinger, Clare Robertson, Julian Kliemann, 
Loren Partridge, Bruno Adorni, Giuseppe Bertini, Ingeborg Walter and Ro- 
berto Zapperi have dug deep in the material and produced important studies 
to which this book is profoundly indebted. 

There is an extensively, indeed disturbingly extensive specialist literature 
on the Farnese family. On account of the well-developed Italian tradition for 
written documents in the period of humanism and the Renaissance, the 
amount of archival material is quite overwhelming. Although the Farnese ar- 
chives were harshly treated during the family's later history, leading to their 
being scattered among many different archives, for instance the Roman State 
Archives, the Vatican Archives and Library, the Naples State Archives and li- 
braries and archives in Parma and Piacenza, an enormous amount of source 
material has been preserved. A good part of this has been published, but the- 
re is nevertheless still a large amount of unpublished material that has never 
been systematically examined. 

Among the major works on the family, G. Drei's I Farzese, 1954 despite its 
age still stands out as a solid presentation of the general and political history of 
the Farneses, while the more recent E. Nasalli Rocca, 1969 especially is useful 
in the field of personal biography. The family's most important profiles each 
have their own biographers: P. Capasso: Paolo IIT, I-II, 1924, L. van der Essen: 
Alexandre Farnése I-V, 1932-35 and most recently Clare Robertson: I/ gran 
Cardinale (Cardinal Alessandro (d. 1589)), 1992. There are no actual mono- 
graphs or biographies on Duke Ottavio (d. 1586) and Duke Ranuccio I (d. 
1622), but a number of studies of aspects of these two dukes' times make up 
for that (see notes to Chs. VI and VIIT). As always, L. von Pastor: Geschichte 
der Papste, vols. IV-VI, 1956-57 is a good classical lexical tool. 


IL. THE GENERAL ITALIAN HISTORICAL 
BACKGROUND 


We first need an account of the political, economic and social background 
to the emergence of the princely families (7 s$zgzorz) and thus also for the re- 
markable career of the Farnese family. In producing this, we delve further 
back into the history of Italy. After the fall of the West Roman Empire (5th- 
6th century AD), this ancient, powerful and culture-bearing area of Europe 
became the object of numerous foreign invasions and conquests by German- 
ic kings, chieftains and indeed by entire peoples. Feudalism, characterised by 
great landowners and decentralisation, became established. During these so- 
called Dark Ages, the idea of Roman imperial power and the Roman Empire 
was nevertheless not entirely forgotten and indeed, the East Roman Byzan- 
tine Empire continued to exist. The heritage from Rome also survived in 
Western Europe and it was revived in 800 when the Frankish king, Charle- 
magne, was crowned Emperor in Rome. In 963 the Frankish Empire was re- 
placed by the Holy Roman Empire. However, the man claiming to be 
Christ's successor on earth, the Pope in Rome, reacted against this distant 
power, and during the period 1070-1300, these two "giants" fought each 
other for the control of all Europe — dominance in Italy being the most rele- 
vant in the present context. 

While this determined struggle was taking place, a completely new Euro- 
pean phenomenon arose: the 12th-century Italian city and city state repre- 
sented by municipalities such as Milan, Pavia, Verona, Venice, Bologna, 
Florence, Siena and Perugia. 

In formal terms, these new city states, which felt themselves to be revivals 
of the Roman civitates, were on the side of either the Emperor or the Pope in 
the long-lasting struggle between regnum and sacerdotium (Ghibellines con- 
tra Guelphs). But most of all they signified a breach with the dominant feu- 
dal landowner system, and in time these city states increased their political 
and economic power. It is no exaggeration to say that these new, economic, 
commercial and political units in reality became independent, and in this 
first urbanised area of Europe, the cities became the developmental avant 
garde of the Continent. Strongest were the new city states in Northern Italy, 
but their presence was a fact as far down as central Italy. So in Italy, the large 
feudal landowners who dominated the rest of Europe encountered fierce 
competition from the newly arisen city states which became most fully devel- 
oped there. During the Middle Ages, Italy was by far the most urbanised re- 
gion in Europe. Thus, around 1300, Milan was probably the largest city in 
Europe with a population of about 200,000 inhabitants, followed by Venice, 
Genoa and Florence, each with about 100,000 inhabitants; a list of the ten 
biggest European cities, would include only Paris (with ca. 80,000 inhabi- 
tants), Ghent (50,000) and Arras (20,000) outside Italy. 


In production, commerce and finance, these powerful city states set the fi- 
nancial and economic agendas in Europe and made goods and capital avail- 
able to the rest of Europe. However, like the rest of the Continent they suf- 
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fered severely from the plague, the Black Death, which devastated the 
continent for decades from 1348, as a result of which between a third and 
half of the population died. Partly as a consequence of this, the city states 
underwent enormous social, political and economic changes. The old munic- 
ipal authorities and their leaders (consuls, priors) and the representative as- 
semblies were no longer up to the task, and a new kind of leader gradually 
started taking over as virtual rulers. The new Italian signori families in the in- 
dividual city states had started in posts as administrators, brokers or judges 
(for instance as podestà or capitano del popolo), whose original functions were 
limited both with respect to duration (normally one year) and authority, but 
as time passed, these new officials had ousted the old councils and citizens’ 
assemblies and assumed all power in the city state. These signori such as the 
Visconti family (from 1450 the Sforza family) in Milan, the Gonzagas in 
Mantua, the Este family at Ferrara and the Scaligeris in Verona gradually 
made themselves into hereditary sole-rulers and gradually acquired — against 
suitable payment either to the Pope or the Emperor, who in terms of real 
power were mere shadow rulers in Italy — titles such as margraves, counts or 
— best of all — dukes of their territories. In doing so, as signori they moved up 
into the princely category and thereby sought to create for themselves the le- 
gitimacy that kings and other princes in the rest of Europe had had for cen- 
turies (Fig. 4). 

This development was, however, not uniform and did not apply to all the 
city states, in that states like Florence, Siena and Venice were still formally 
republics, although under the Medicis from 1435-1493 Florence experienced 
a political situation reminiscent of that in a state governed by signori. Finally, 
to the south, there was the Kingdom of Naples, which for centuries had been 
ruled by foreign (now Aragon) dynasties. 


A completely different situation obtained with regard to the Papal States, 
which on account of the popes’ residence in Avignon in southern France 
1309-1377 and the great schism 1378-1417 had more or less been faced with 
dissolution. The position of Rome vis-à-vis the various elements in this re- 
markable state had already beforehand not been particularly strong, and now 
it meant that hereditary signori had gradually emerged within the territories 
of the Papal States. Examples are the Malatesta family at Rimini, the Monte- 
feltros at Urbino and Gubbio, the Bentivoglios at Bologna and the Baglionis 
at Perugia — and in reality the Estes at Ferrara, although the link only consis- 
ted of an almost automatic papal approval of the accession of a new ruler. It 
can thus be said that the trend was the same as in the non-papal states in 
northern Italy, all of which had moved towards a stronger central govern- 
ment and princely rule. When the Papal States once more had the Pope back 
in Rome as sole Pope from 1420 an increasingly strong papal and curial cen- 
tralism was established after the middle of the 15th century, which time after 
time came into conflict with the smaller principalities within the area of the 
Papal Státes, for instance the conflict between Pope Pius II and the Malates- 
ta family in the 1460s. During the second half of the 15th century, mean- 
while, the Papal States were still a curious hybrid of centralism and old- 
fashioned feudalism. But from the time of Pope Alexander VI Borgia and 
Julius II around 1500, a strong new move towards centralisation took place 
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Fig. 4. Map of Italy as it was in the 16th and 17th centuries (drawing: Thora Fisker 2006). 


in the Papal States — entirely in line with moves towards the powerful prince- 
ly state in the rest of Europe. 


Around 1400, the Milan of the Viscontis was undergoing rapid expansion 
and gradually coming to dominate most of northern Italy and the Po Valley 
and also threatening to gain control of central Italy (Florence, Siena, Papal 
territory etc.). This persuaded the lagoon republic of Venice to interfere and 
for the first time in its history to establish control over an area on the main- 
land. The consequence was a long series of wars between Milan on the one 
hand and Venice/Florence on the other. Many of the larger and not least the 
smaller signori could make great profits by acting as condottieri and in turn 
entering into alliances with or offering military support (with professional 
mercenaries) to one or other of the two parties. These internal Italian wars, 
which marked the first half of the 15th century, also brought in the Papal 
States and the Kingdom of Naples and gradually came to be felt as an enor- 
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mous burden on the incipient general economical and cultural upturn after 
the Black Death. In 1454, the five largest Italian states — Milan, Venice, Flor- 
ence, the Papal States and Naples — did in fact agree on a major settlement 
(the Peace of Lodi), which created a league (an alliance of the participants), 
froze the boundaries between the individual states and ensured this by the 
establishment of what evolved into permanent diplomatic representation 
with ambassadors exchanged between the states. The Lodi system also of- 
fered smaller states such as Savoy, Mantua and Ferrara the possibility of par- 
ticipating. In reality, this represented the creation of classical, modern Euro- 
pean diplomacy, which in the following centuries spread throughout the 
entire continent of Europe. From 1454 and for the following 40 years, the 
league was active, and the age was on the whole characterised by peace (with 
a few exceptions such as the Pazzi conspiracy against Florence in the 1470s 
and the Ferrara war in the 1480s). All in all, however, the system worked un- 
til 1494 (Fig. 5a & 5b). 

The violent, internal Italian conflicts before 1454 turned out to be nothing 
at all compared with what followed in the way of external attacks in Italy, be- 
ginning with the invasion by the King of France in 1494, based on a heredi- 
tary claim on Naples. The large French military force (which among other 
things included the mobile cannon) totally overturned the Italian political 
and military system. The French marched straight through all intermediate 
states (Milan, Florence, the Papal States), which either surrendered or de- 
clared themselves neutral, and the King of France actually reached Naples 
within a very short space of time. The age of dynasties and the era of a more 
centralised state were also rapidly evolving in the rest of Europe, and the re- 
sources that the recently unified France and the new united Spain and other 
central European states had at their disposal could only have been opposed 
by a united or unified Italy. 

The French intervention persuaded Spain and the Habsburgs of the Holy 
Roman Empire also to intervene in the situation on the Italian peninsula. 
The entire period from 1494 to 1559 has by later ages been called the age of 
the Italian wars, and during this period wave after wave of French or Habs- 
burg invasions descended on Italy. | 

Italian politicians and observers even at that time complained at the politi- 
cal fragmentation that made the peninsula impossible to defend against the 
foreign great powers. But in terms of realpolitik, the individual Italian states 
tried to exploit the French-Habsburg rivalry to their own advantage. The 
first to try had been Ludovico Sforza (7 Moro) i in Milan 1493-94, but with a 
catastrophic result. Shortly afterwards, the Papal States made an attempt, 
and at the beginning of the 16th century, by playing on the French- 
Habsburg rivalry, the militarily astute Pope Julius I (d. 1513) was able con- 
siderably to extend the territory of the Papal States towards the north so that 
large areas of the Po Valley (Bologna:and Parma and Piacenza) came under 
the control of the Papal States. Officially, the policy was formulated on the 
basis of slogans such as “the freedom of Italy” and “out with the barbar- 
ians”, but the words were directed at the French, who had formerly been al- 
lied to Julius II. Despite several apparently papal successes, the other party, 
the Habsburgs, was growing more powerful — not least after King Charles, 
who via inheritance and marriage had united the Habsburg territories with 
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Fig. 5a & 5b. In 1474, the Danish King Christian I made a diplomatic visit to Italy, which took him all 
the way to Rome. During his journey through the northern Italian states, the Sforzas entrusted him 
with the task of persuading the Emperor to invest them with a royal title, but without success. On the 
other hand, because kings were so rare in this area, the visit by the Danish king was celebrated wher- 
ever he went, and in Rome, Mantua and Malpaga his visit was commemorated in fresco decorations. 
Christian Ps journey to Italy in the 1470s is examined in a broader context by the Danish historian 
Stephen T. Christensen, and a publication is under way of the many frescoes with Christian I as the 
central figure that were made in Italy after his visit, underlining the importance of the Danish royal 
visit. The paintings show (a) the king's arrival at the castle of the Venetian condottiere Bartolomeo 
Colleoni, Malpaga and (b) a banquet to the king's honour within the castle. Castle of Malpaga (from 
C. Fumagalli 1893). 
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Burgundy and Spain, had become the Holy Roman Emperor in 1520. Dur- 
ing the 1520s, Emperor Charles V came more and more to dominate the Ital- 
ian peninsula, even though the Papal States under Clement VII (d. 1534) as a 
counterweight had sought direct co-operation with France, which at inter- 
vals had made incursions into northern Italy. The militarily powerful Emper- 
or completely defeated the French army in 1526 (indeed the French King 
Francis I was even taken prisoner), and the unexpected occurred when an 
army consisting of imperial mercenaries advanced south to end outside the 
gates of Rome. The city was stormed, conquered and plundered — as a seri- 
ous lesson to Pope Clement VII from the Emperor. The Emperor had not 
ordered this sack of Holy Rome (sacco di Roma) in 1527, but he could have 
prevented it if he had wished. The total humiliation of the Pope came in 
1530 when Clement VII was obliged to crown the Emperor at Bologna and 
accept his new order for Italy. 


This new order consisted of the Kingdom of Naples and the Duchy of Mi- 
lan coming directly under the Emperor, and the smaller northern Italian 
states of Mantua, Ferrara, Genoa and Florence, which with imperial military 
assistance now became a duchy under the Medicis, becoming something in 
the nature of satellite states under Charles V. The Papal States retained their 
new territorial acquisitions and, provided the Popes were otherwise suffi- 
ciently pro-Habsburg, retained a certain freedom of action. Only Venice re- 


tained its independence in relation to the Habsburgs. 


III. THE MANIFESTATION OF POWER 
MAGNIFICENZA, RENAISSANCE AND HUMANISM 


The fact that Italian politicians and leaders of the time complained so bit- 
terly at a politically weak Italy increasingly dominated by the Habsburgs was 
related to the enormous cultural change that since the 15th century had 
raised this same Italy to a leading position in Europe, and which can briefly 
be summed up under the twin concepts of humanism and Renaissance. 


Humanism and Renaissance have been keenly discussed as concepts and 
periods in European history. That this discussion has led to an acknowledge- 
ment of the fact that in medieval Europe there were crucial spiritual and po- 
litical, economic and cognitive breakthroughs — think only of the emergence 
of the Italian cities — is one of the results of this debate. But this can mean- 
while in no way hide the fact that in the years around and after 1400 new 
trends emerged that could clearly vindicate the use of the two concepts of 
humanism and Renaissance. 

Humanism was mainly the result of Italian philosophers and poets — with 
Petrarch (d. 1360) as the great innovator — seeking and rediscovering the 
great original ancient Roman intellectuals and authors such as Cicero, Sene- 
ca, Pliny and Ovid. Cicero as a thinker and statesman became the illustrious 
model for politics, ethics, learning and philosophy. The new scholars rejec- 
ted medieval scholasticism and medieval Latin and so to speak revived the 
literature of the republican and soon also the imperial age. But in time a 
whole group of philosophers, writers and historians grew up who also of- 
fered their services to the emerging new Italian princely courts. I signori were 
no longer simply to be gifted military commanders and politicians, but they 
also quickly realised the possibility of exploiting the new humanist sciences 
in their service. The princes appointed the humanists to their courts, and any 
prince worth his salt must now have both cultural figures and artists to hand 
in his court (Fig. 7). There are countless examples, and in principalities such 
as the Estensis’ Ferrara it was obvious that the rediscovered classical culture 
played an increasingly important role. In histories, poems and other writings, 
the humanists paid tribute to the new princes by drawing parallels between 
them and the ancient emperors and statesmen. 

The new cult of Classical Antiquity also made its mark on architecture and 
art — again with Florence (under the Medicis) as the first example. The age of 
the old medieval Romanesque or Gothic buildings was irrevocably past. New 
churches, palaces, monasteries and facades arose all over the place in an ever. 
more Antique style (Fig. 6). This early Renaissance architecture was not 
identical to the ancient manner of building, but people of the time felt, not 
without reason, that Antiquity had been reborn. We need only look at the 
Malatesta family mausoleum at Rimini and the Montefeltro family palace at 
Urbino, where quite new ideals reveal themselves in the building (Fig. 9). 
The rediscovered writer on architecture Vitruvius from the age of Imperial 
Rome found a worthy successor in Leon Battista Alberti (d. 1480), who 
wrote on the ideal, ancient town with its central public square containing a 


Fig. 6. Sigismondo Malatesta's unfinished sepulchral monument (tempio) at Rimini was started by 
L.B. Alberti c. 1460 in a clearly antique temple style (photo: Biblioteca Hertziana - Max-Planck- 
Institut für Kunstgeschichte, Rome). 


temple, town hall and other public buildings decorated with triangular ga- 
bles and adorned with columns and pilasters etc. and arranged in regular 
quarters. Concinnitas (a harmonious whole) and the (re-)discovery of linear 
perspective also belong in this context. Similarly, sculpture and painting 
moved away from the medieval and schematic towards a new, more individ- 
ual, human manner of representation that also derived its inspiration in re- 
discovered Roman sculptures originating in Antiquity. 

The young princely courts — ironically enough inspired by the “first citi- 
zen” Cosimo Medici (d. 1466) in the Republic of Florence — were quick to 
discover how to make use of the new trends in culture and art, and the new 
group of innovators found work at the new courts as advisers, painters and 
architects. Although somewhat later, the Curia and the Pope in Rome were 
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Fig. 7. Condottiere and Duke Federigo Montefeltro together with 
the Florentine humanist C. Landino. Book illustration (from L. 
Bek 1998). 


influenced by the new ideas from the 1430s. They especially made them- 
selves felt from the papacy of Nicholas V around 1450, and by the end of the 
15th century Rome was becoming the centre of humanism and the Renais- 
sance. 

In general, the emphasis on demonstrating the potential for power and le- 
gitimacy in purely visual terms in both architecture, art and elegant courtly 
life gradually came to be seen as a matter of course, and the idea of display- 
ing magnificenza was followed by all Italian heads of state — indeed, one can 
really talk of a veritable competition to exhibit the most splendid and the 
most up-to-date. The smaller states also followed the pattern. The courts at 
Ferrara, Mantua and Urbino were in fact major consumers of the new trends 
in modern architecture, painting, history writing, music and drama. During 
the last decades of the 15th century and well into the 16th, the court of Man- 
tua, for instance, under the Duchess Isabella, was famous for its high artistic 
standards, and painters of the highest quality sought protecting wings of the 
generous Gonzaga court. Ferrara was also the centre for the most important 
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Fig. 8. Sforzinda by Filarete is modern Europe's first capital city 
project and also the first plan for a radial city in which the geo- 
metrical ground plan allows all the streets to converge on the cen- 
tre, where the ducal palace, the cathedral and other public build- 
ings surround the central square. Filarete companied his plan 
with an exact description of the entire planning and building 
process. See H. Bauer 1965 (from H. Gamrath 1990). 


Fig. 9. One of the first examples of a medieval castle to be rebuilt in 
the form of a Renaissance palace with reception chambers, elegant 
private apartments, cortiles and gardens in the new style is the castle 
in Duke Federigo Montefeltro's Urbino (from L. Bek 1998). 


poets and dramatists such as Ariosto and later Tasso, whose most recent 
plays were performed in the court theatre. 


As their framework and background, the new princes had the old medie- 
val city states with their burghers' cities and monuments and they were un- 
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Fig. 10. Marble relief from the main entrance to the Castel Nuovo, Naples showing the ttiumphal en- 
try of King Alfonso in Naples in 1443. Executed in the 14505, it is one of the earliest examples of an 
entry in the classical Roman style (photo: Biblioteca Hertziana — Max-Planck-Institut für Kunstge- 
schichte, Rome). 


able to change this at a stroke, but there are examples of individual enter- 
prising and energetic princes. As early as the 1450s, the young new dynasty 
at Milan, the Sforzas, wanted to establish a new capital well away from the 
burgher city of Milan and set the architect Filarete describing and preparing 
the planning of such a new princely capital, which was naturally to be called 
Sforzinda after the ruling family (Fig. 8). Sforzinda never progressed beyond 
the planning stage, but it is nevertheless in reality the oldest project for a 
capital city in Europe. Duke Federico of Montefeltro rebuilt his medieval 
castle complex at Urbino to form one of the first Renaissance palace com- 
plexes on the peninsula (Fig. 9), and about 1500, a duke such as Ercole 
d’Este carried out a major expansion of Ferrara by adding a new, regularly 
planned Renaissance district to the old medieval city. In this new district, the 
duke's modern residence, the Palazzo dei Diamanti, was placed near the cen- 
tre, and there, too, the nobles who were dependent on the court built their 
palaces, so that this district became a kind of ducal zone (Fig. 11). 


The ceremonial and public festivities (for instance tournaments) and 
events from the old municipalities were also gradually adapted to the special 
and different needs of the growing state and princely power. Roy Strong has 
divided the ceremonies into three categories: the arrival ceremony for the 
Prince (entrata), tournament and theatre. Both the entrata and the tourna- 
ment had their roots in the Middle Ages, whereas the theatre was a direct 
imitation of the ancient tradition. The tournament was also adapted into the 
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Fig. 11. Ferrara c. 1500. In the foreground the medieval part of 
the city, and in the background Duke Ercole’s expansion — i.e. the 
new ducal zone of the city (from H. Gamrath 19907. 


princely world as entertainment, and during the final decades of the 15th 
century the entrata assumed an increasingly ancient aspect and gradually 
turned into a triumphal procession in line with the arrivals of the consuls or 
emperors of Antiquity when they returned to Rome victorious in the field of 
battle (Fig. 10). 


Around 1450, the humanist Pope Nicholas V laid plans for the Borgo Leo- 
nino in Rome, the district surrounding St Peter's, which was to be developed 
in accordance with Alberti's theories to form a large, modern centre for Chris- 
tianity and the Papal States, with elegant straight streets and beautiful, regular 
rectangular squares. The old monuments were to be rebuilt, and even St Pe- 
ter's was to be adapted to the modern style. Only a small part of this plan came 
to fruition, but the idea of making the Church and the Papacy visible in ac- 
cordance with the new principles of the Renaissance was here stated for the 
first time, and it can be said that Nicholas V's programme for the development 
and beautification of Rome remained valid for the next 200 years. In extension 
of it, Pope Julius II in 1506 started a radical rebuilding of St Peter's and the 
Vatican Palace — both headed by the architect Doaato Bramante, who, in a 
Renaissance style inspired by Antiquity (High Renaissance) laid the founda- 
tions for the architectonic and monumental renewal of Rome (Fig. 12). 

As for ceremonies and processions, the Papacy and the Papal States went 
the same way as the Italian signori states. With the support of the humanists, 
the triumphal entrance procession ceremony in an ancient setting developed 
rapidly in Rome after 1500, and linking Christianity and the ancient Roman 
heritage was an obvious feature of the papacies of Julius II and Leo X. Julius II 
was the warrior Pope, who at the same time as being God's apostolic vicar on 
earth conducted himself like another Julius Caesar and had people pay homage 
to him in the best ancient style when he returned to Rome in triumphal proces- 
sion after his military exploits. Here, the triumphal arch was used for the first 
time since Antiquity — not so much the old ones as arches newly erected for 
the occasion along the processional route, with decorations paying tribute to 
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Fig. 12. The dome of the new St Peter's during construction as depicted in a Spanish print from c. 
1520, which in fact is laterally reversed. The picture gives a clear impression of two different styles 
and their dimensions: the old Christian basilica and the as yet unfinished Renaissance building (from 
L. Bobé 1939), 


the new Caesar. This new classical tradition was followed both qualitatively 
and quantitatively by the following Pope, Leo X (1513-21), who through Ra- 
phael and other great artists of the age ensured that he was presented in a way 
that clearly underlined the ancient ancestry of the Renaissance Papacy. Leo X's 
many costly festivities and processions were given a notably antique character 
in the form of triumphal arches constructed for the occasion offering both 
modern pictorial homage to Leo X and ancient pictorial representations in the 
form of reliefs or paintings. The ancient popular Roman carnival was also tak- 
en over by the Pope and the Curia to strengthen the Papal States and the 
reigning Pope. Floats carrying tableaux vivants mingling ecclesiastical and 
Christian themes with ancient Roman allegorical scenes met on the Piazza Nav- 
ona after processions round the city. The Renaissance State festival was created 
during these years. It was a Roma triumphans, in which the Pope more and 
more appeared as the beir to the ancient imperial tradition at the same time as 
being the successor to St Peter and the spiritual leader of Christianity. In hu- 
manist circles in Rome, they talked of a new golden age being on the way, and 
Leo X was greeted as a new Augustus, who, in contrast to his predecessor, the 
warrior Pope and namesake of Julius Caesar, Julius II, would restore peace, as 
Augustus had done in Antiquity. 


It was into this Roman and central Italian environment that the Farnese 
family made its entrance. In the following chapter, we shall take a closer look 
at the family's historical background and derivation and outline the first 
steps on its political career. 


IV. THE HISTORY OF THE FARWESE FAMILY 
UNTIL 1534 


Several medieval figures by the name of Farnese are known from Lazio 
and Umbria, but it is only from the end of the 14th century we meet mem- 
bers of the family in possession of land in and near three small villages in 
northern Lazio, Ischia di Castro, Farnese and Canino. 

Some members of the family found work as professional soldiers in the 
politically troubled Italy, and especially Ranuccio Farnese drew attention to 
himself in the re-established papacy after 1421. He worked as a military com- 
mander for the popes in the 1420s and 1430s, and as a reward for his contri- 
bution he was put in charge of the temporal administration of the small 
towns of Valentano, Cellere and Gradoli, so that he was given a partly con- 
tinuous area to administer in addition to his private lands (Fig. 13). As the 
head of a family and the first man to enter into a distinguished marriage, 
with Agnese Monaldeschi, Ranuccio thus consolidated and expanded the 
family’s possessions and dominant local position, but his authority was limit- 
ed to the immediate locality. Subsequent 16th-century myths to the effect 
that he became papal gonfaloniere and was awarded the Golden Rose are 
completely unfounded. His level as a provincial citizen can be seen from the 
fact that in his efforts to mark the family's progress he had a palace built in 
the main local city of Viterbo. Rome was simply not within range. Neverthe- 
less, he did carry out one original act when he had a sepulchral monument 
for the family erected on the Isola Bisentina in Lake Bolsena. Ranuccio, who 
is the first Farnese to be really known at all, wrote a will in 1450 in which his 
possessions and entire fortune are listed, and from this it emerges that he had 
assets of over 11,000 florins deposited in Florence. His lands were to be di- 
vided on his death between his brother Bartolomeo, who was given the areas 
around the small towns of Farnese and Latera, and his eldest son, Pierluigi, 
who received most of the remaining possessions. Although the family had 
certainly acquired solid wealth, the Farneses were still not in the same class 
as the old Lazio families of Gatti, Vico, Savelli, Colonna and Orsini. Howev- 
er, via his marriage to Giovanna Caetani, Ranuccio's eldest son, Pierluigi 
nevertheless managed to establish a link with another of the distinguished 
old families, whereby a further important step in the family's career had been 
taken. Pierluigi and Giovanna had three sons, including Alessandro and Bar- 
tolomeo (who was married to Iolanda Monaldeschi and later came into pos- 
session of Latera and the Farnese cities) and two daughters, of one of whom, 
Giulia, we shall hear more later (Fig. 14). 


Tt is in this latter generation that the great breakthrough takes place. Ales- 
sandro was born in 1468 and was the first in his family to break with agricul- 
ture and the military and to go, or be sent to, Rome to take a scholarly, hu- 
manist education. There, he was admitted to the famous and at times 
controversial Accademia that had been founded by Pomponeo Leto, in 
which classical learning and the history of ancient Rome were important 
studies. Leto's school was a kind of offshoot of the flourishing humanist life 
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Fig. 13. Map of northern Lazio marking the Farnese cities and possessions (drawing: Thora Fisker 
2006). 


in the leading city of the day, Florence, where the great patron was its most 
important “citizen”, Lorenzo il Magnifico (Fig. 15). Between 1487 and 1489, 
Alessandro himself was in Florence, making a few excursions to Lazio and 
paying a visit to Pisa. Here, he became a fellow-student of none other than 
Lorenzo il Magnifico's son Giovanni Medici (later Pope Leo X) and made 
contact with a large number of the scholars of the day in the Medici court. 

In this circle, Alessandro met the teacher of Giovanni Medici and the later 
poet Ariosto, Gregorio Spolettino, and a number of philologists and writers. 
Among them we find the Greek-speaking and Greek-born Demetrio Calcondi- 
la, who published Homer in 1490, the Hebrew and Chaldean scholar Monlada, 
who had been the teacher of the famous philosopher Pico della Mirandola, and 
Sulpizio Verulano, who published the ancient Vitruvius and was interested in 
Seneca. In fact, Sulpizio simply became the young Alessandro's teacher. 
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Genealogy of the Farnese Family 


Ranuccio the Older (1390-1450) 
m. Agnese Moldeschi from Orvieto 


other children Pier Luigi (1420-85) 
m. Giovanna Gaetani from Sermoneta 


other children Alessandro (1468-1549) Giulia (1475-1524) Bartolomeo of Latera-Montalto 
cardinal 1493, pope 1534 1489 m. Orso Orsini local branch of the family 


(m. Silvia Ruffini) from Basanello (extinguished 1668) 
Costanza (1502-45) Pier Luigi (1503-47) (1st DUKE) 
1517 m. B. Sforza di duke of Castro 1537, duke of Parma 
Santa Fiori & Piacenza 1545. 1519 m. Girolama 


Orsini of Pittigliano (d. 1569) 


Guido Ascanio Vittoria Alessandro Ottavio (2nd DUKE) Orazio Ranuccio 


Sforza (1518- (1519-1605) (1520-89) (1524-86), duke of (1531-53) (1530-65) 
64) cardinal m. Guidobal- cardinal 1534 Parma & Piacenza, 1553 m. Dia- 


cardinal 


1534 do della Rove- 1538 m. Madama ne of Poitiers 1545 
re, duke of Ur- (1522-86) 
bino 


Alessandro (1545-92) (3rd DUKE) 
duke of Parma & Piacenza, m. 1565 
Maria Braganza of Portugal (1538-77) 


Margareta (1567-1643) Ranuccio I (1569-1622) (4th DUKE) Odoardo (1573-1626) 


1581 m. duke Vincenzo 1600 m. Margareta Aldobrandini cardinal 1592 
of Mantua, marriage diss. 


1582, thereafter nun 


Ottavio (natural) Odoardo (1612-46) (5th DUKE) Maria (1615-45) 
1598-1643 1628 m. Margareta Medici m. Francesco d'Este 
duke of Modena 


Ranuccio II (1630-94) (6th DUKE) 
1659 m. (a) Violante of Savoy 
1664 m. (b) Isabella d'Este 

1668 m. (c) Maria d'Este 


Odoardo (II) (1666-93) Francesco (1678-1727) (7th DUKE) Antonio (1679-1731) (8th DUKE) 
m. Dorotea Sophia Nuburg m. Dorotea Sophia Neuburg m. Enrichetta d'Este 


Elisabetta (1692-1766) 
1714 m. Philip V (1683-1746) 
king of Spain 


Carlos, duke of Parma & Piacenza 1731 


Philip, duke of Parma & Piacenza 1748 
king of Spain 1749 


Fig. 14. Genealogy of the Farnese family and dynasty (adapted from E. Nasalli Rocca 1969). 
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Fig. 15. Assumed portraits of Pomporrio Leto and the young Ales- 
sandro Farnese c. 1484, detail from Botticelli's decorations in the 
Sistine Chapel (from A. Haidacher 1955). 


Alessandro's friendship with his contemporary Paolo Cortese, who wrote 
Ciceronian dialogues, was of direct signi-icance for Alessandro's career. In 
1490, Cortese's dialogue De bominibus dcctis was completed, and one of the 
three debaters here presented as discussing the Italian philosophers / hu- 
manists over tke preceding 150 years, is precisely Alessandro. The second is 
Paolo Cortesi himself and the third is presumably their teacher Sulpizio. The 
discussion takes place on the Farneses' island of Isola Bisentina in Lake Bol- 
sena. Alessand-o was very satisfied with the contents of the dialogue. 

Alessandro was also in contact with the humanist and Dominican monk 
Annio da Viterbo (Giovanni Nanni), not least because Annio wrote a book on 
the history of Viterbo and a De Viris Illuszris, in which the Farnese family was 
discussed (see Annexe I). According to this history, the Farnese family could 
trace its roots right back to the Cappadocian Farneses, who were descended 
from Osiris (!). Together with Tarquon aad Tyrrenus, the Farneses helped to 
found the 12 Etruscan cities. Annio makes special mention of the city of Farn- 
ese near Lake 3olsena and emphasises that during the Middle Ages, the family 
exerted influence as condottieres for Venice, Florence, Naples and the Papal 
States. Alessandro’s contemporary relatives in northern Lazio had retained the 
same qualities as their forefathers. These men gave their successors — i.e. the 
Farneses around 1490 — promises of “a radiant future". Irrespective of the idi- 
osyncratic information that Nanni — a controversial figure in his own time — 
had included in his work, it is interesting that we here for the first time have 
the start of a family history. A mythology was a size qua non for a fine career. 
Many of the Farneses mentioned in Annexe I appeared in the later frescoes in 
Capodimonte, Rome and Caprarola. It is obvious that the young Alessandro 
plays a major role in building up the family’s history and self-assuredness, in 
the first instance in written form with information that was later to be transla- 
ted into images of the family's glorious history. 


The humanist circles in central Italy around 1500 have here been dis- 
cussed at length for two reasons. To begin with because they show Alessan- 
dro as a participant in the humanist ne-work centred on Florence, and sec- 
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ondly because, for some peculiar reason, the main source is to be found in 
Denmark — in the Royal Library's collection of manuscripts in the form of a 
letter book containing copies of letters to and from the young Alessandro 
(Fig. 16a & 16b). The altogether 52 letters are all written in Alessandro's ele- 
gant and easily read hand and date from the period 1487-1490. In addition 
to the well-preserved letter book there are a few original letters from 1504 to 
people in his casa. Alessandro's humanist schooling emerges in the elaborate 
Latin letters, and indeed there are even some Greek quotations in the last 
letters. A few copies of letters to and from Giovanni Medici (Leo X) have 
also been preserved, and tbeir elegance demonstrates Alessandro's industry 
and orderliness, which, according to evil tongues of the day, was in contrast 
to the achievements of the indolent Giovanni. 

In 1510, the young Alessandro — though now as a cardinal — was once 
more to be referred to in Paolo Cortese's last and most famous work, De 
Cardinalatu, in which Cardinal Alessandro and his court are several times re- 
ferred to as being of great importance. 


With the sojourn in Rome and subsequently the studies in Florence be- 
hind him, it was a particularly well-educated young humanist who went to 
Rome in 1489 in order — like several of the other humanists referred to above 
— to seek an appointment as a secretary in the great curial administration. 
Alessandro arrived with a splendid recommendation from Lorenzo il Mag- 
nifico himself, who told Pope Innocent VIII that he recommended Alessan- 
dro as much as he would have done if he had been his own son Piero Medici. 
In the letter, Alessandro is described as a very fine person, who was fully 
versed in /e lettere et buoni costumi, ... doctissimo et uno exemplio de buona et 
laudabile vita. Nevertheless, he was not given the desired appointment 
straight way, but had to wait until the following year. 

On the other hand, he made the acquaintance of the Vice-Chancellor, 
Cardinal Rodrigo Borgia, whose relative Orsino Orsini married Alessandro's 
sister Giulia la Bella in 1489. The close association thus made with the Bor- 
gia Cardinal started all manner of rumours in the intrigue-infested papal 
court. One of the best known stories is that Giulia la Bella so captivated Ro- 
drigo Borgia that she became his mistress. 

However this may be, Rodrigo Borgia was elected Pope in 1492 under the 
name of Alexander VI. This provided yet another opportunity for further ad- 
vancement for Alessandro. By 1492 he was treasurer and the following year, 
at the age of 25, he became a cardinal deacon, though without being or- 
dained priest. In 1494, Alessandro became Papal Legate to the Patrimony 
(his native area) and in 1501 to the bishoprics of Corneto (present-day Tar- 
quinia) and Montefiascone as well as to the Papal Legation in Viterbo (also 
his native area). In 1502 he was given the papal legation in Le Marche. 

AII in all quite a solid and rapid career. Itrespective of Giulia la Bella's 
possible role, Alessandro actually did well in the Curia, but the story of the 
beautiful Giulia clung to him, and the Roman Pasquino satire referred to 
him as I/ Cardinale della gonnetta (The petticoat cardinal). 


The Borgias’ violent struggle against the feudal aristocracy in the Papal 
States — and not least their attempts to create a Borgia principality in the 
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Fig. 16a. Reproduction of two pages (fol. 9 v & 10 r) of the young Alessandro Farnese's Carteggio, 
now in the Royal Library, Copenhagen, Gl. Kgl. Saml. 2125. 
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Fig. 16b. The pages show copies of letters from Alessandro Farnese to his teacher Pomponio Leto and 


to his friend Stefano d'Aquila. See Annexe 1 (by courtesy of the library). 
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northern area of the Papal States (Marche, Ancona, Forli etc.) — came to a 
sudden end with the death of Pope Alexander VI in 1503. However, under 
the following Pope, Julius II, who had been one of.the Borgias” mortal en- 
emies and had settled accounts with the entire Borgia faction, our Alessan- 
dro's career progressed unhindered (Fig. 17). Alessandro managed to ex- 
change his original cardinal's church for the larger and wealthier St 
Eustachio and in 1509 he had the bishopric of Parma added to his many pre- 
bends. During the great council that Julius had summoned in 1512, Alessan- 
dro was his right hand, opening proceedings on behalf of the Pope. -Moreo- 
ver, Julius II legitimised the children that Alessandro had had with the 
Roman noblewoman Silvia Ruffini. These were Constanza, Pierluigi, Paolo 
and Ranuccio, and these important papal legal documents ensured the fam- 
ily's right of inheritance to the family estates. 

The great breakthrough came, however, in 1513, with the death of Julius II 
and the appointment of the new Pope, Giovanni Medici (Pope Leo X). For 
this was none other than the friend of Alessandro's youth and his fellow- 
student from the years in Florence, and now there was no limit to the distinc- 
tions and prebends. A calculation of Alessandro's income in 1513 to be 3,600 
scudi and in 1514 to be 9,300 scudi documents his entirely new situation; later, 
Alessandro was given Monreale on Sicily — one of the wealthiest bishoprics in 
Europe, and later again Avignon, which also produced a large income. It was 
now that the building plans for the great family palace in Rome really began to 
take shape. Cardinal Alessandro was also on good terms with Pope Clement 
VII (1523-1534) and retained his prominent position. 


There is no doubt that Cardinal Farnese — in addition to the fortunate co- 
incidence with the appointment of Leo X — was at the same time in the fore- 
front of the developments taking place precisely at the start of the 16th cen- 
tury. That is to say that the cardinals’ various households developed into 
sub-courts under the Curia. Precisely under Leo X (1513-21), who himself 
led a costly and fantastic court life (real magnificenza), the cardinals were en- 
couraged to dwell in as distinguished a manner as possible. This was at the 
same time as the College of Cardinals was losing ground in relation to an 
ever more independent papal power. Manifestation and magnificenza, mean- 
while became the most important forms of appearance for both the papal 
court and the individual cardinal. The Pope's dual office — i.e. the spiritual 
and the temporal aspects — spread to the cardinals, and a conscious creation 
and growth of satellite courts became a characteristic of the age. At the same 
time, the number of cardinals more than doubled; for instance, in 1450 there 
were 30 cardinals, while there were no fewer than 76 in 1565. The greatest of 
them emerged in the period after 1500 almost as minor princely courts. 


As said above, Alessandro Farnese was part and parcel of this develop- 
ment. In the great 1526 census, the Farnese court was the biggest cardinal's 
court encompassing 306 persons (family members, artists, lawyers, secretar- 
ies, servants etc.), a figure with which only three or four other cardinals 
could compete, though none could outdo the Farneses. The papal Curia was 
alone in achieving that. 
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[V 
Fig. 17. Putative portrait of Alessandro Farnese as a young cardinal. Presumably by Raphael (from G. 


Clausse 1905). 


V. THE MANIFESTATION AND INCIPIENT 
MAGNIRICENZA OF THE FARNESE FAMILY: 
ISOLA BISENTINA, “FARNESELAND” AND THE 
PALAZZO FARNESE IN ROME (UNTIL 1534) 


The first major building commissioned by the Farneses was the palace at 
Viterbo referred to above. It was a fairly large and traditional Gothic palace 
from the 1440s. Its situation close to the cathedral and the papal palace 
could be interpreted as a sign of the close relationship to the papacy. But 
that is fundamentally uncertain, as the other major families’ palaces were sit- 
uated down in the town near main streets and the large piazzas. This build- 
ing, neglected today, is not distinguished from the other 15th-century build- 
ings in Viterbo, though its design can nevertheless be interpreted as a sign of 
the family’s incipient urbanisation. 

On the other hand, the building of the family mausoleum with the at- 
tached Franciscan monastery on the Isola Bisentina in the middle of Lake 
Bolsena is remarkable. According to the will of 1450, it was Ranuccio Farn- 
ese's wish to be buried there, and the will also required that all future Farn- 
eses should finally be put to rest there. The inscription on Ranuccio's still ex- 
isting Gothic monument runs: “Hoc sepulcrum fieri fecit magnificus 
dominus Ranutius de Farnesio pro se et aliorum (sic!) de domo sua A.D 
MCCCCXLVIII et die maij completum fuit" (Fig. 20). The will and the his- 
tory of the following 150 years clearly show that the family took the island 
over, made generous gifts to the monastery and church and took good care 
of the family mausoleum. It soon became a familiar monument, and among 
those visiting Lake Bolsena in 1462 on his travels around the Papal States 
was Pope Pius II (Piccolomini), the great humanist on the Papal throne. His 
Commentarii state that Ranuccio had had both the church and the monastery 
built on the island, which was very fertile and included both wine and veget- 
ables among its products. On the mountainous part of the little island, sever- 
al small oratories separated from each other by paths and steps were built 
from the start — clearly inspired by the topography of the Holy Land (Orato- 
rio di Monte Tabor, Monte Oliveto, Monte Calvario etc.) (Fig. 18). Pius II 
was so keen on the idea that he recommended that yet another oratory (zem- 
pietto) should be constructed on the highest point of the island, and in addi- 
tion he celebrated Mass on the Feast of St John in the island's church. Gab- 
riele Farnese, one of the sons of Ranuccio the elder, organised a sailing boat 
race in honour of the Pope from the town of Capodimonte to the island, in 
which the young men of the various Bolsena towns competed for first place. 
In the above-mentioned dialogue by Paolo Cortese, De hominibus Doctis, 
which was set on the island, the young Cardinal Alessandro emphasised the 
beautiful and peaceful nature of the place (Fig. 19). It was a true setting for 
contemplation and study, but one of the things that appealed to him most 
about the place was that there were so many memories of his forefathers 
there. As he says specifically in the dialogue: “In fact, my grandfather Ranuc- 
cio founded this sacrario (mausoleum), which by virtue of my father's and 
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Fig. 19. View of Lake Bolsena with Isola Bisentina, seen from the south (photo: author). 
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Fig. 18. Modern map of Isola Bisentina in Lake Bolsena, indicat- 
ing the sepulchral church, the monastery and the small chapels on 
the island's mountain tops (from F. Buchicchio 1983). 
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Fig. 20. Ranuccio Farnese's tomb from 1449 in the Charch of S. 
Giacomo e S. Cristoforo on Isola Bisentina (from R. Lefevre In- 
terrogativi 1980). 


uncle's efforts was extended and, as can be seen, made still bigger and more 
majestic”. 

Four of the seven now seriously dilapidated chapels derive from the 15th 
century and were probably built at the same time as the family mausoleum. 
A further two were built, or rebuilt, by Antonio da Sangallo in the 1520s at 
the behest of Cardinal Alessandro. Pope Leo X, who also visited the island 
to hunt, granted the small shrines a plenary indulgence that pilgrims could 
achieve by visiting them. It was an indulgence on a par with that which could 
be achieved by visiting the seven basilicas in Rome (Fig. 21). It was clear that 
such a privilege would increase the importance of the island, not forgetting 
that all visitors would pass the principal monument, the mausoleum with the 
Farneses’ tombs and sarcophagi. We do not have precise information on the 
original building complex. The church, to which was linked a Franciscan 
monastery in the 15th century, might have derived from the Middle Ages, 
but it is most likely that it was a new building erected in connection with the 
building of the mausoleum. It was rebuilt several times later, and the present 
church is of a much later date. In this church, only the sepulchral monument 
of Ranuccio the Elder has been preserved, and there is not the slightest sign 
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Fig. 21. S. Catarina’s chapel on the Isola Bisentina was built by 
Sangallo in the 1520s (photo: author). 


of the other Farnese monuments. The best evidence of the design of the 
mausoleum is to be found in a description from 1578, when Pope Gregory 
XIII visited the island on the occasion of an official visit to Viterbo. The visit 
is described in detail by the Pope's secretary. The reference to the sepulchral 
monuments is that: “In a chapel inside the church there are the sepulchral 
monuments, epitaphii and coffins of almost all the deceased members of the 
House of Farnese...". 

From elsewhere we know that in 1548 the first Duke of Parma and Pia- 
cenza, Pierluigi Farnese, and in 1569 his widow Girolama were transported 
and buried there, and when a small group of cardinals during the above- 
mentioned visit in 1578 went to the island again, it is said that the sepulchral 
chapel contained: ^... the bodies of some of the lords of Farnese, which by 
being embalmed were preserved and kept so whole and beautiful that it was 
almost as though they were alive and simply lay asleep". In particular the 
group recognised the Cardinal of Sant’ Angelo (Cardinal Ranuccio Farnese 
1530-1565). *On account of the good memory of him, there were some of 
those present who could not restrain their tears. They said how much they 
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Fig. 22. The Palazzo Farnese at Gradoli, presumably rebuilt by 
Sangallo in the 1520s. The original castle has been changed into a 
Renaissance palace (photo: ICCD, Rome). 


Fig. 23, The Palazzo Farnese at Valentano (photo: Biblioteca 
Hertziana — Max-Planck-Institut für Kunstgeschichte, Rome). 


had been favoured by His Grace while he was still alive, and they told the 
others about the magnanimity, the liberality, the grandeur of spirit and the 
qualities that had been in that man." 

In recent times a foundation stone has been discovered in the present 
church dating the building to about 1590 and bearing the following inscrip- 
tion: “Alexander Farnese, Bishop, Cardinal in the Holy Roman Church, 
Vice-Chancellor, Papal Legate, the nephew of Pope Paul III in his 69th year 
in 1)88". The collective family mausoleum had functioned until then (see 
p. 155f.). As far as it has been possible to ascertain, the beautifully situated 
island with the family sepulchral church and the seven pilgrim chapels was a 
completely unique phenomenon and was the first monument of major sym- 
bolical value denoting the importance of the family at Lazio. It has been im- 
possible to find other examples of rising families doing anything similar at 
such an early time. 
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Fig. 24. The Palazzo Farnese at Capodimonte seen from the harbour (photo: author). 


Out in the old area from which the Farneses came and which they gradu- 
ally came to dominate, Antonio da Sangallo and his assistants built, or re- 
built, the old medieval castles into palaces in the towns that had gradually 
been acquired or which were already in the possession of the family (Fig. 22). 
These are small towns such as Gradoli, Valentano, Ischia di Castro, Farnese, 
Marta, Canino, Cellere, where a splendid centralised church dedicated to S. 
Egidio was also built, Montalto, Nepi (with the remarkable, unfinished 
round church of S. Tolomeo) and Capodimonte. The local historical litera- 
ture concerning these buildings is of very uneven quality, and many dates are 
uncertain (Fig. 23). However, it seems niore or less certain that the Gradoli 
palace was built in the 1520s by Sangallo, just as the octagonal palace at Ca- 
podimonte from the same time must be his work (Fig. 24). A loggia in the 
palace at Valentano could well also be Sangallo's work. The now much- 
decayed palaces in others of the small towns belong to the same group, but 
they might have been the work of others after Sangallo's designs and might 
even be later than 1537, when the region came to be constituted as Pierlui- 
gi's duchy (Fig. 25). 

We are not well informed on the interior furnishing in the palaces, but in 
the loggia of the Capodimonte palace there still exists an interesting fresco 
showing the old condottiere Ranuccio (d. 1450) being invested by Pope Eu- 
genio IV in 1434 with the status of papal military commander. The picture, 
which must have been part of a larger set of decorations illustrating family 
history, can be dated to ca. 1528 (Fig. 26). As eatly as 1514, the family had 
had tapestries (arazzz) in the Canino palace rappresentanti le glorie di Casa 
Farnese, as is confixmed in writing in connection with the visit of Pope Leo 
X, but they have not survived. The family's great and early documented de- 
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Fig. 25. The palazzo at Capodimonte in an entirely modern palace style with a bridge leading to the 
garden (from G. Giovannoni 1959). 


sire to rise and legitimise itself by virtue cf its “long” history via pictorial 
portrayals of its own great deeds, which we shall later meet in the Canceller- 
ia, the Palazzo Farnese and Caprarola, was then simply not invented after 
Alessandro became Pope in 1534 (see also Annius’ family history, p. 26). J. 
Kliemann, the expert in this area, estimates that the Farneses were unusually 
early in using historical paintings and cycles as elements in the construction 
of the family's position of power. 


According to Paolo Cortese, to whom reference has been made above, 
and another humanist, Giovanni Pontano, who wrote the work De Magnifi- 
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Fig. 26. The only surviving fresco from Capodimonte from c..1528 (photo: author). 


cenzia, de Splendore in 1494, a cardinal with any respect for himself had to 
have a beautiful, opulent palace built in the ancient classical style. In addi- 
tion to reception rooms and the actual dwelling, the palace was also to con- 
tain a library. Humanism and magnificenza, as P. Cortese wrote in his 1510 
work entitled De Cardinalatu (On the Cardinalate), were not only a delight, 
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Fig. 27. The Palazzo della Cancelleria was originally built as a private palace by Cardinal Rafaello 
Riario from the 1480: aac cnwards. This splendid building in the modern style with regular façade 
and pilasters in the taree Aassical styles marked the start of Roman High Renaissance architecture. 
The architect is unknown. Print by G. Vasi 1745 (from G. Vasi 1744-47). 


but also a duty. The church elite was really to show itself off. The impressive 
and beautifully buil- palace retains the social order and encourages restive, 
rebellious elements to keep quiet. 

The great models were the Palazzo Riario (Cancelleria), the new Vatican 
Palace and the Vila Madama in Rome, all from about 1500 (Fig. 27). It was 
in reality Pope Nickelas V's proclamation from 1450 that was extended to 
the next level — the cardinals — in the Catholic hierarchy. The Church was 
not to appear in inter-or attire, but on the contrary was to be honoured and 
praised with all the magnificence and splendour that were the upper clergy's 
obligations towards God's Church on earth. 


It was manuals such as the works of Cortese and Pontano that the up and 
coming young cerdiaals had at their disposal. It can certainly be said that 
Cardinal Alessandro adopted the main points as his own, as can be seen 
from the followirg. 

The young nex cardinal acquired his own mansion in 1495 — a former 
bishop's palace — in the Arenula district near the Church of St Bridget. We 
only know the building's appearance in outline, but it cost the considerable 
sum of 5,500 scudi, and it was by no means modest in size (see Fig. 68). The 
district was really suited to a young, unknown cardinal, as it was anything 
but the most dist-ngvished in Rome. However, the development of Via Giu- 
lia — Pope Julius ITs end Bramante's new straight road between the Borgo 
and Ponte Sisto — sbor. started the development of the district (Fig. 28), and 
not so very far away lzy Rome's then economic and cultural “centre” in the 
Piazza Navona and the S. Eustachio district. 
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Fig. 28. Reconstructed map of the Ponte and Regola districts in 
Rome with the new Via Giulia and the planned papal administra- 
tion buildings including the law courts and chancellery (nos. 1 & 
2), the Palazzo Cancelleria (no. 7) and the unfinished bridge 
across the Tiber (no. 5) (from Le Palais Farnése vol. I 1981). 


Alessandro lived in the palace and in many ways improved the old build- 
ing, but from about 1508 he acquired more and more houses and sites near- 
by so that by 1515 he possessed an area that corresponded roughly to that of 
the later, still existing, palace. Between 1517 and 1523 he bought the area 
now taken up by the square in front of the main facade. In the longer run, 
the Via Giulia, which the main storey of the palace was presumably originally 
intended to overlook, only had a slight influence on the grand new building 
project that started in 1517 (Fig. 29). By now, Antonio da Sangallo had been 
appointed the family's chief architect in charge of the construction of an en- 
tirely new and imposing palace. In 1517 a start was made on demolishing the 
old buildings on the site, also including parts of the original bishop's palace, 
and a start was made on laying the foundations of the new building. Sangallo 
must already at this time have been well advanced with his plans, as emerges 
from a contract for large deliveries of timber and beams the sizes and num- 
bers of which are very precisely noted in the contract. In addition there was a 
large number of blocks of marble. No more need be said here about the 
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Fig. 29. The Palazzo and Piazza Farnese. The strict symmetry and observation of axes is underlined by 
the two fountains with antique basins. Print by Jan Goerre c. 1700 (from H. Gamrath 1997). 


Fig. 30. Detail of print from c. 1540 (Wyngaerde), the unfin- 
ished palace seen from the west. The details are not quite pre- 
cise, but in 1540 the palace was still far from finished (from Le 
Palais Farnése vol. I 1981). 


-L. Frommel vol. III 


(from C 


1525 


Fig. 31. Drawing of the ground floor in the Palazzo Farnese c. 


1973). 


Fig. 32. Coffered ceiling in the entrance portal of the Palazzo, cre- 


ated by Sangallo (from R. Broglie 1953). 
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building in detail, which C.L. Frommel has meticulously charted, but it can 
be said that a large number of drawings and sketches for it in Sangallo's own 
hand have been presetved. 

By 1519 building had progressed so far that after a visit to it Pope Leo X 
spoke of the palace as pulchrum et sumptuosum. Although the palace was by 
no means finished, it nevertheless acted as the cardinal's residence from 
1519. A drawing from 1525 shows how far building had progressed at this 
time (Fig. 31). 

The intention from the beginning was that Sangallo's majestic, four- 
winged, three-storey building should be enormous. The dimensions of the 
facade alone exceed all earlier cardinals’ palaces and were only exceeded by 
the Pope's own Vatican Palace. With its strict observance of axes and the 
simple ornaments and decorations on the enormous surface of the facade, 
the building really was the residence of power and prestige. In the courtyard 
(cortile), where Sangallo only finished the first and part of the second storey, 
the classical style of the building can be seen with the loggias in the Doric, 
Ionic and Corinthian orders. The actual main entrance with Doric columns 
and the splendid barrel-vaulted cassette ceiling (Fig. 32) is entirely the work 
of Sangallo and a splendid copy of the vaults in the surviving ancient monu- 
ments in Rome. 

We shall return later to the building, which was continued by Michelange- 
lo and Vignola and finally completed by G. della Porta in the 1580s. For the 
building came to a halt on account of the Sack of Rome in 1527. It and its 
furniture did not, however, suffer any damage under the sacking because 
Pierluigi Farnese, who had atrived at the same time as the imperial mercena- 
ries, was able to defend the palace against incursions and plundering. It was 
moreover from that time that the malicious Pasquinade was erected on the 
square, in which passers-by were encouraged to provide alms per la Fabbrica 
dei Farnesi. 


VI. THE FARNESE FAMILY IN INTERNATIONAL 
POLITICS. PAUL IMI, THE PAPAL STATES AND 
NEPOTISM (1534-58) 


When Clement VII died on 24 September 1534, Cardinal Alessandro was 
a serious candidate for the papacy, as emerges from the brief conclave at the 
beginning of October and his election on 13 October. There were simply no 
competitors to Alessandro, whom the rest of the Electoral College — in view 
of his considerable age (67) — presumably saw as a transitional pope. The 
new Pope took the name of Paul III. The people of Rome felt it as a release 
that — after over 100 years with a non-Roman pope - they now at last had 
one of their own on the Chair of St Peter. 

The event was celebrated in countless public festivities to which we shall 
return later, but it is questionable whether there was much to celebrate, as 
the general situation with regard to the Church, religion, and domestic and 
foreign politics was probably more difficult than ever before. Clement VIII's 
policy, which had aimed at procuring France as an ally, had fundamentally 
been a catastrophe and led direct to the Sack of Rome in 1527; and at the 
same time the triumphant progress of the German Lutherans on the one 
hand and the Turks on the other had put pressure on the Catholic partners, 
divided as they were. By 1530, the Emperor Charles V had also taken control 
of most of Italy, with direct rule in Naples and Milan and indirect in Flor- 
ence, Genoa and Mantua. 


CHURCH REFORMS AND INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


The most serious problem facing Paul III (Fig. 33) as the supreme eccle- 
siastical authority was the fact that the Emperor was insisting on summoning 
a general European (Church) council. Such a council was to solve the con- 
flicts relating to the governance and organisation of the Church and at the 
same time it was to decide on its attitude to the vehement Lutheran criticism 
of the Church's beliefs and teachings. Paul III had himself earlier expressed 
a willingness to reform, but the very demand for a reform of the governance 
and structure of the Church brought up the uncomfortable old question of 
the power of the Pope in relation to the very competence of the council. 

In addition to the role of the Pope as the Supreme Pastor for the by now 
somewhat divided faithful, he had also, as the temporal ruler of the Papal 
States, the problem of being squeezed between France and the ever more 
dominant Habsburg Empire. In addition to this there was the constantly 
growing danger of Turkish attacks on the Italian peninsula itself. In the Pa- 
pal States, with their many divergent constituents, there was dissatisfaction, 
unrest, even signs of revolt, and finally, as head of his family, Paul III had: 
“... an ardent desire to make his nephews great”. 

The problems concerning the council, the internal and external difficulties 
of the Papal States and the Pope's private family interests were intermingled 
for the next 15 years in a process that is extremely complicated and contra- 
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Fig. 33. Medal bearing the portrait of 
Paul III, 1549. National Museum, Co- 
penhagen. Royal Collection of Coins 
and Medals (museum photo). 


dictory, and Paul IITs policies during these years were, not without reason, 
characterised as ambiguous, hesitant or equivocal even by those of his own 
time. 


With regard to the necessary Church reforms, Paul III quite set up a 
committee of reform-minded prelates, several of ‘whom, including Reginald 
Pole, Gianluigi Caraffa, Gasparo Contarini and Tommaso Badia, were either 
soon to receive or had already received the cardinal’s hat. This very compe- 
tent commission brought out an extremely critical report on the present con- 
dition of the Church (Concilium de emendanda Ecclesiae, 1537), watmly rec- 
ommended the calling of a large-scale European council to clarify relations 
with the still young Lutheran Protestant movement. Both the commission 
and the appointment of the cardinals clearly signalled the new Pope's will- 
ingness to introduce reforms. But he hesitated for a long time in calling the 
general European council. 

The firm Catholic faith of his opponent, Emperor Charles V did not, how- 
ever, prevent him from resorting to brutal power politics (e.g. The Sack of 
Rome). His exertion of pressure to have the council convened was related to 
his desire, with the help of the council’s decisions, to achieve the purely po- 
litical pacification of the now religiously divided Holy Roman Empire. At the 
same time, it was not his intention to renounce his own leading position of 
political power, including Habsburg dominance of Italy. The Emperor's arch 
rival, King Francis I of France was a power factor whom Paul III was obliged 
to take into consideration. On several occasions, Francis I aired the idea of a 
schism with Rome, i.e. the formation of a national French Church, towards 
which a move had been made on several earlier occasions. So Paul III sought 
to walk a tightrope between these two great powers, declaring his own neu- 
trality regarding their temporal disagreements. On the other hand, when it 
came to a more distant monarch, Henry VIII of England, he gave him short 
shrift and excommunicated him in 1538 (see Fig. 138). Paul III told Cardinal 
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Seripando semi-officially that he had three main concerns in his pontificate: 
the re-establishment of general European peace, the calling of a council, and 
the struggle against the heretics. This, of course, sounded noble and plausi- 
ble, but in fact it did not encompass all problems and made no reference at 
all to his policy regarding his own family. 


THE PAPAL STATES 


During his early years, the Pope concentrated on the political problems 
relating to the Papal States themselves. Here we see Paul III continuing the 
centralising policies of Julius II and Leo X and increasing the influence of 
the papal Curia on the individual regions of the Papal States with a view to 
ensuring domestic peace, income from taxation and loyalty to Rome. By 
1534 the centralising policies of the previous popes had led to there being 
only two actual major signore regimes in the Papal States, i.e. the duchies of 
Urbino and Camerino. In 1535, when a marriage between the two ducal fa- 
milies (della Rovere and Varano) threatened to combine the two into a large 
duchy, Paul III used military force to ensure that Camerino returned to the ` 
direct rule of the Church. There were also problems with Perugia and Parma 
and also with the Colonna family at Paliano south of Rome. The Papal Sta- 
tes” urgent need for finances — as northern Europe gradually broke with Ro- 
me — meant that taxes and duties in the Papal States had to be increased (a 
salt tax, 1096 duty on Church benefices, the introduction of a fireplace tax 
etc.), and these extensive new tax burdens led to violent protests, indeed to 
actual rebellions. The Colonnas at Paliano were put in their place by military 
means, and their lands were incorporated under the Church, and Parma's re- 
fusal to pay taxes was brought to an end. However, the most dangerous of 
all, Perugia's open rebellion resulting from the salt tax, was put down by for- 
ce and the city had a large penalty imposed on it (Fig. 34). All in all, it can be 
said that the threatening moves towards dissolution in the Papal States were 
overcome by papal centralism, and that in this field Paul ITI was actually very 
successful. 


NEPOTISM, THE COUNCIL AND INTERNATIONAL POLITICS 


However, this domestic policy was at the same time intimately related to 
the Pope's nepotistic family policy. Immediately on becoming Pope, Paul III 
had followed the nepotistic custom of the time and had his grandson Ales- 
sandro (b. 1520, son of Pierluigi) — after this called Alessandro the Younger 
— and Alessandro's cousin Guido Ascanio Sforza (the son of his daughter 
Constanza) created cardinals with the positions respectively of Vice- 
Chancellor and camerlengo. The Pope’s son Pierluigi (Fig. 35) received vari- 
ous sinecures and was in 1537 appointed papal gonfaloniere and that same 
year the Pope appointed him hereditary duke of the newly established state 
of Castro in northern Lazio, just where the family had its estates. The little 
duchy was so to say carved out of the oldest part of the Papal States, the Pat- 
rimonium S. Petri. In 1540, the Pope's grandson Ottavio was made duke of 
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Fig. 34. Representatives of rebellious Perugia approzching the Pope in penitence. Note the noose 
around the necks of the envoys. Detail of fresco from -he Anticamera del Concilio, Caprarola (photo: 
Biblioteca Hertziana — Max-Planck-Institut für Kunstgeschichte, Rome). 


the above-mentioned duchy of Camerino in Umbria. The creation of the new 
dukes in no way conformed to the otherwise centralist policy and was met by 
strong protests in the College of Cardinals (Fig. 36). 


At the same time, both close and more distant members of the family were 
richly rewarded with permanent annual payments and incomes in addition to 
extraordinary gifts. Most important of all, the Curia treasury, the Dataria, 
was at the disposal especially of the two grandsons Ottavio and Orazio. It 
has been estimated that between 1534 and 1549 these two received alto- 
gether 375,000 scudi for their own use (Aunexe II). 


In international politics, too, care was taken of family interests. As said 
above, the Pope applied a policy of neutrality towards the opposing Catholic 
powers, the Emperor and the King of France, and at a meeting in Nice in 
1538 he made a great show of mediating between them. What actually hap- 
pened was that, despite various attempts, Paul III never negotiated with both 
monarchs at the same time, but that the two finally met quite independently 
of the papal attempts at mediation. The result was simply that Charles V and 
Francis I agreed on an unstable truce. So there was no question of successful 
papal mediation, but Paul III nevertheless had himself celebrated as the per- 
son who had mediated the great European peace agreement, although in re- 
ality his contribution to it and the result it achieved were meagre and fragile. 


In his family policy, Paul III also showed his neutrality or ambiguity in re- 


Fig. 35. Paul III appoints Pierluigi Farnese general of the papal troops. Fresco by T. Zuccari. Cardinal 
Alessandro is seen on the left, and on the right of the Pope can be seen the other nephew, Cardinal 
Guido Ascanio Sforza, Cardinal C. Madruzzo and the historian and Farnese adviser Paolo Giovio (?). 
The boy behind Pierluigi is his son Ranuccio Farnese as a Knight of Malta. From the Sala dei Fasti, 
Caprarola (photo: Biblioteca Hertziana — Max-Planck-Institut fir Kunstgeschichte, Rome). 


lation to both Charles V and Francis I in 1537 by ensuring that Ottavio be- 
came engaged to an illegitimate daughter of Charles V, Margareta (hereafter 
called Madama), which must be called a particularly important marital link 
(Fig. 37). At the same time he tried — though at first less successfully — to get 
his oldest grandchild, Vittoria, married inco the French royal family, then 
into the Savoyan ducal family and then the Portuguese royal family. The final 
result was that Vittoria married the Duke of Urbino, Guidobaldo della Ro- 
veze in 1547. As a token of gratitude for his success in settling the refractory 
Vi-toria into a marriage, Paul III made Guidobaldi's 12-year-old brother a 
cardinal. That same year, meanwhile, he succeeded in getting his grandson 
Orazio, who had been placed in the French court since 1540, engaged to the 
illegitimate daughter of the French king, Diane de Poitiers. Nor was eccle- 
siastical advancement for the family neglected in that the third grandson Ra- 
nuzcio was made a cardinal in 1545 at the age of 15. 


This papal policy was entirely in keeping with the dynastic policies of Ital- 
ian and general European rulers. The problem for Paul III was that his ad- 
vanced age and fragility made it necessary to achieve quick results. Popes 
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Fig. 36. Lo Stato di Castro (map c. 1600). From Cod. Chigi C.IL40, Vatican Library (photo: Vatican 
Library). 


were, of course, elected by the other cardinals, and when Paul III was dead, 
the family's opportunity would have gone. 

As a kind of quid pro quo for summoning the European council, which 
had been postponed several times, the Pope tried to persuade the Emperor 
to accept that Ottavio and Madama should be given, for instance, either Mi- 
lan or Siena as duchies. During a meeting at Lucca in 1540, Pierluigi is said 
on behalf of the Pope to have offered the Emperor a sum of one million scu- 
di. Parma-Piacenza is also said to have been mentioned as a suitable terri- 
tory. In 1543, Charles V and Paul III met at Busseto in the Po Valley, where 
the Pope once more tried to persuade Charles to create a suitable duchy for 
Ottavio and Margareta. The 18th-century historian Muratori portrayed the 
old Paul III, dressed in his papal robes, running after Charles V in an “un- 
seemly manner" to plead with him for this. It is not certain whether this epi- 
sode actually took place, but both meetings at least ended without a result, 
and relations between the Emperor and the Pope gradually reached rock 
bottom. 


Fig. 37. The marriage between Ottavio Farnese and Margareta of Austria (Madama). Fresco by T. 
Zuccari. At the centre, Paul III; among the other figures are Pierluigi standing between Paul III and 
Ottavio, and on the right of Ottavio we see Cardinal Alessandro and Ranuccio (as a cardinal). The fig- 
ure on the far right might be Annibal Caro. From the Sala dei Fasti, Caprerola (photo: ICCD, Rome). 


However, Charles V himself had such problems with the expanding Prot- 
estants in his German realm that he needed papal support both in a religious 
sense and economically and militarily. After pursuing a vain peace policy for 
many years, the Emperor started planning a military action against the self- 
assured German Protestant rulers, and during negotiations between the Em- 
peror's councillor Granvelle and Pierluigi's secretary Annibale Caro, friend- 
ly, though non-committal voices were heard again in November 1544. It was 
now said that the Emperor would very much like to take the Farnese family 
under his wing and defend it and its interests in Italy. 

Paul III again saw potential for his family, and in spring 1545 the first pos- 
sibilites of a joint imperial-papal military intervention in Germany were dis- 
cussed. The Pope's financial strength lay in the fact that he could disengage 
considerable sums from the Spanish monasteries and make them available 
for a joint expedition. 


At the same time, the aged Paul III revised his hesitant church policy and 
— after hard pressure from the many reform-minded cardinals and bishops — 
called the council to the city of Trent in the southern Tyrol for October 1545 
in the hope that this willingness to oblige him would make the Emperor look 
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more benevolently on. the idea of raising Ottavio and, of course, his own 
daughter to the rank of duke and duchess. . 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE DUCHIES OF PARMA 
AND PIACENZA 


In cito to his. position as gonfaloniere and Duke of Castro, Paul IPs 
son Pierluigi had been given numerous assignments by his father and had 
played a decisive military role in re-establishing peace in the Papal States 
(Paliano and Perugia 1540). But it appears not to have been the Pope's idea 
that Pierluigi — apart from the title of Duke of Castro — should be the leading 
figure in the family or dynasty (Fig. 38). His grandson Ottavio had long ago 
— as early as 1537 — had been selected for that role. In addition, Pierluigi's 
reputation was somewhat tainted. He had been excommunicated by Clem- 
ent VII in connection with the Sack of Rome, in which he had been in close 
contact with the imperial forces. He was described already by critics in his 
own day as being morally tainted, and even his father reproached him for his 
tendéncy to homosexuality (sodomy). 

Nevertheless, Pierluigi was also ambitious and went his own way in order 
to become a Powerful ruler; he had various feelers out abroad for instance in 
the imperial court, though with no great success: After giving the Emperor 
military assistance on several occasions, however, he had in 1537 acquired 
the income from the small margravate of Novara (north of Milan). After ex- 
tensive diplomatic work, partly carried out by Pierluigi's secretary Filareto in 
the spring of 1545, and from that summer supported by his son Cardinal 
Alessandro, who himself was also ready to sacrifice his cardinal's hat for the 
sake of a temporal crown, Pierluigi nevertheless managed to persuade the 
old Pope in a consistory in August that year to effect his appointment as he- 
reditary Duke of Parma-Piacenza. 


As a border area between imperial and papal influence, Parma-Piacenza 
(formerly Milanese provinces), which had been occupied in 1513 by the for- 
ces of Pope Julius II, was disputed territory. In 1521 some temporary agree- 
ment appears to have been reached between the Pope and the Emperor in 
which the latter agreed to consider the area as a sphere of papal interest. But 
Charles V did not want to see these provinces actually transformed into a 
duchy, certainly not if the first duke was to be Pierluigi. It should be noted 
that after the death of the last Sforza duke in 1535, Milan had been given a 
new duke in the person of the Emperor's own son Philip (later King Philip II 
of Spain), a sign of the high priority Charles V gave to Milan in his Italian 
system. However, the time for Paul IIT's appointment of Pierluigi in August 
1545 was the worst imaginable for Charles V. It was very important to him 
that the council summoned to Trent should start its work and that the mili- 
tary arrangement between the Emperor and the Pope should not be abor- 
tive. As the Pope had undoubtedly calculated, Charles V could not at this 
time prevent what had happened. Pierluigi moved in to his new possessions, 
and the Council was convened, though after a delay of six months. However, 
there was anger both in the imperial court and among the church elite that 


Fig. 38. Titian's famous portrait of Pope Paul III and his nephews, c. 1545. On the left, Cardinal Ales- 
sandro, and on the right, Ottavio Farnese. The painting, which was never quite finished, must be tak- 
en as an indication that Paul III was thinking in terms of the family's third generation and not of his 
son Pierluigi. In a way all of its own, the painting is a State portrait. The Duke of Parma & Piacenza 
designate is being presented with the support of the Church — represented by the old Pope and Cardi- 
nal Alessandro. As emerges from the text p. 54£., the history was different, as Pierluigi forced his way 
in, and Ottavio had to be content with being the heir to Parma & Piacenza. This might also be one of 
the reasons why the painting was never quite finished. Naples, Museo di Capodimonte (O 2000. Pho- 
to SCALA, Florence — courtesy of the Ministero Beni e Att. Culturali). 


family policies had taken precedence over the great questions relating to the 
Church. From letters from the papal secretary Gualtieri to Cardinal della 
Casa — a friend of the Farneses who at this time was papal ambassador to 
Venice — we know the cardinals were unhappy with the idea of Pierluigi as 
Duke of Parma and Piacenza. And we discover that before the crucial meet- 
ing of the consistory, the Pope had accordingly gathered the older cardinals 
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in a special meeting to ensure a majority. The cardinals in favour of the Em- 
peror naturally protested, but Paul III forced his project through. It was 
slightly embarrassing, however, when the newly appointed Cardinal, the 
Dominican Tommaso Badia, said that it was quite proper that, like Jesus and 
St Peter, the Pope ensured that he himself was not encumbered with all 
those possessions. Paul III was quick to silence the eager speaker for the offi- 
cial arguments were weak enough beforehand. The argument made by the 
Pope was that it was much better to have Parma-Piacenza as an independent 
duchy, the ruling family of which would be loyal to the Pope and the Papal 
States, than to have it as a distant, weak province of the Papal States that 
could easily fall prey to an enemy. As for the economic aspect, he said that it 
was much more expensive for the Papal States to own Parma-Piacenza (in 
the wealthy Po Valley), and the income from it was not in reality any more 
than that from the Duchy of Camerino (in the Umbrian mountains). The 
Pope would now transfer Camerino back to the Papal States and instead give 
Castro to Ottavio when Pierluigi assumed Parma-Piacenza (see Annexe III). 
A pasquinade immediately circulated in Rome to the effect that the Pope had 
given away two camere (large rooms) (i.e. Parma-Piacenza) in place of a ca- 
merino (a small room). The Gonzaga family, too, whose duchy adjoined Par- 
ma, was unhappy to see the new state appear. As Cardinal Gonzaga put it: 
The Farnese duchy arose “like a mushroom in a single night”. 

Charles V remained quiet, primarily because he wanted the council in ses- 
sion, and at the same time he needed the papal military support that was in 
prospect in 1545. Now, in the summer of 1546, it was officially put into ef- 
fect as a result of the now inevitable war in Germany between the Catholic 
and Protestant powers. However, Charles V did not at this time officially 
recognise Pierluigi as Duke of Parma-Piacenza, consistently referring to him 
as il duca di Castro. . 


DUKE PIERLUIGI FARNESE AT PARMA AND PIACENZA 


So after the meetings of the consistory on 16 and 23 August 1545 and with 
the official letter of enfeoffment of 3 September the duchies were a fact. So 
let us now see how the arrival of the duke and his establishment in the place 
were brought about. An official act of homage and swearing in was held to 
the accompaniment of great festivities in Piacenza in October 1545 and later 
in Parma. 


It was by no means unknown territory for Pierluigi. In his capacity as pa- 
pal gonfaloniere, he had paid several visits to the two provinces, which, as 
said above, were relatively new to the Papal States. Until 1545 there had 
been a papal representative and governor in the two cities and their provin- 
ces. Now, Pierluigi was once more in the cities with his new title and could 
have them pay homage to him as duke. But how could these two provinces 
really become his and his family's real property? At Castro, the family al- 
ready had considerable possessions, but none at all in Parma and Piacenza. 
During the Visconti-Sforza era in Milan (c. 1400-1513), the two cities and 
the areas around them (Fig. 39) had retained their municipal rule, which 
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Fig 39. Modern map of the Italy of the Farneses. From the origi- 
nal small duchies of Castro and Nepi in Lazio, which were estab- 
lished in 1537, the turn came in 1545 to the two large duchies of 
Parma & Piacenza (on the map shown as a single entity, Parma) 
(drawing: Thora Fisker 2006). 


could be traced back to the municipal government of the High Middle Ages. 
After 1513 the Milanese governors had been replaced by papal officials. Out- 
side the two old cities of Parma and Piacenza, the provinces were full of ma- 
jor and minor owners of entailed estates (feudatares) who had generally 
speaking been independent of both the municipal authorities and the papal 
officials. In the province of Piacenza there was even a large area belonging to 
the Landi family, which was virtually entirely independent, and in the Parma 
province part of the best land belonged to /o stato dei Pallavicini under the 
authority of a margrave appointed by the Emperor (Fig. 40). 


Surpassed only by Cesare Borgia, Pierluigi has the worst conceivable repu- 
tation from 16th-century Italy. However, the description of him as a *mon- 
ster", which we encounter in many contemporary writings (e.g. Benvenuto 
Cellini's autobiography and Jean Calvin's writings) is only part of this “Ren- 
aissance man”. He seems to have been a competent military commander, and 
his activity as papal gonfaloniere must be said to have been a great success. 
During the rebellion against Rome in 1540, for instance, he brought rebel- 
lious Perugia back under papal control and eliminated the ruling Baglione 
family. Similarly, as papal general Pierluigi had been at Parma and Piacenza, 
where he co-operated with the papal legates to ensure the necessary military 
defence of Piacenza by means of a system of modern bastions and ramparts 
(Fig. 41). But in the fields of administration, finance and culture, too, Pier- 
luigi had considerable qualities. 
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Fig. 40. Elevation map of the two duchies (Parmense and Piacentina) by G. B. Baratteri, c. 1700. Note 
that north is on the right; coming down from the top, the River Po can be seen on the right, virtually 
forming the northern boundary between the two duchies and Milan and Mantua. Above (i.e. to the 
west of) Parma the major tributary to the River Po, the Torrente Tara, and Stato Pallavicini can be 
seen (from G. Tocci 1979). 


When Pierluigi now returned to Piacenza and Parma in 1545, the situa- 
tion was completely different. Piacenza was now no longer a city in a distant 
province, but an important city in his new duchy. First of all, Pierluigi took 
the initiative to establish a ducal army to ensure the physical possession of 
the new duchies. In addition, he started building a castello in the southern 
part of the city, presumably inspired by the Medicis' Fortezza Basso in Flor- 
ence. This work progressed rapidly from May 1547, but Pierluigi did not 
manage to complete the project before he was assassinated in September that 
year. 

For an Italian signore, military force was indispensable, but it was not suf- 
ficient, and from the very start the new duke set about constructing a ducal 
regime and new administrative apparatus. From Castro and Rome he took 
with him a highly competent household with competent and experienced of- 
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Fig. 41. Map of Piacenza by an anonymous draughtsman. The map shows the work on the 
ramparts around Piacenza, which derived from the time under papal administration, that is 
to say before Pierluigi assumed power in 1545. At the top (to the north} we see the River 
Po and at the centre top there is the old Visconti cittadella (from B. Adorni 1982). 


ficials and administrators, several of whom had a Florentine background. 
Among them we find the then well-known humanist Annibale Caro, who 
was to be secretary of justice, and the gifted diplomat Filareto, who became 
head of the central ducal secretariat. Among the rest of the government team 
we find humanists and jurists such as Rauineri, Monterchi and Guanieri. The 
secretariat was divided up into five sub-departments for domestic policy, for- 
eign policy, jurisdiction etc. Annibale Caro was sent to Milan with the task of 
studying the Milanese constitution and administration, especially the rela- 
tionship to the duchy's feudatares. Via a ducal podestà in each of the two cit- 
ies the secretariat acted as a link between the two cities’ administrations and 
the ducal government. The city administrations and secretariat members 
were members of this government, ¿ Consiglio ducale segreto, under the 
chairmanship of the Duke. Also the ducal finance and accountancy depart- 
ments were professionally organised from the start and were soon described 
as being on a level with the Republic of Venice. It was now to be seen wheth- 
er this reorganisation could really be used to establish a duchy ex novo. 

It must be admitted that the new duke applied himself to his task with un- 
usual determination and energy. In December 1545 and spring 1546, in or- 
der to gain an overview of his new possessions and their resources, Pierluigi 
started compiling records of the two duchies and their yields and their popu- 
lations. The records showed that the city of Parma had 19,000 inhabitants 
and the rural areas (Parmense) almost 100,000, to which could be added the 
almost autonomous Stato dei Pallavicini with 25,000 inhabitants. In the oth- 
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er main sector of Piacenza, there were 27,000 in the city and almost 100,000 
in the rural areas (Piacentina) — this last figure including the other almost in- 
dependent Stato dei Landi, situated in the mountains south of Piacenza. So 
altogether there was a population of almost 270,000, of which the cities of 
Parma and Piacenza together accounted for 46,000. 


PIERLUIGI IN ACTION 


In purely economic and financial terms, Pierluigi had no more to start on 
than the means he had brought with him — i.e. the income from Novara, his 
earnings as papal gonfaloniere and of course Paul III in Rome to fall back on. 
It was now his task to build up a ducal financial administration and ensure 
for himself both regular and variable incomes. One task was to transfer the 
ordinary municipal incomes, which were probably not large, but which on 
the other hand were certain, from the municipal authorities to the ducal trea- 
sury (camera ducale). This in fact was started from scratch. It was not a great 
problem to the city administrations in the cities of Parma and Piacenza to let 
the new duke have the various municipal dues and taxes, of which especially 
the salt tax, the tax on dead horses (!), market dues and a wine tax played a 
considerable part. Both the budget and the annual accounts from Pierluigi’s 
roughly two years on the ducal throne have been preserved. Altogether, the 
annual income from the two cities was about 30,000 scudi, to which Pierluigi 
could add 15,000 scudi from Novara. Finally there were instalments on a 
loan for the supply of four ships to the Fieschi family in Genoa amounting to 
some 10,000 scudi. 

The income from the jurisdiction, which the city authorities on Parma and 
Piacenza were even happier to pass on to Pierluigi, was more meagre. For 
here there had been a permanent conflict concerning the yield from the fiefs 
and not least the fief-holders' jurisdictional rights. As said, there were within 
Parma and Piacenza the two “states” of Pallavicini and Landi, but there were 
furthermore a number of smaller fiefs that often belonged to branches of the 
old families — in addition to Pallavicini and Landi there were also the Rossi, 
Sanvitale, Anguissola and del Verme families. With their large, but often 
scattered entailed estates, these families had for hundreds of years been accu- 
stomed to virtual independence, whether the distant overlord had been Du- 
ke of Milan or Pope. 


Although the aged Paul III had from the start encouraged Pierluigi to 
show moderation and had prompted his son rather to gain the confidence of 
the feudatares rather than attract their distrust and opposition to the new cir- 
cumstances, Pierluigi nevertheless made many demands on them, several of 
whom undoubtedly had more or less autonomous status. Pierluigi started by 
controlling the various feudal rights and privileges and so quickly came into 
conflict with both large and small fief-holders. The lucrative salt tax, which 
contrary to Paul III's intentions, Pierluigi had succeeded in wresting from 
the Papal States, led to conflict with the fezdatares in that Pallavicini’s salt 
mines and the right to them were transferred to the ducal financial admini- 
stration. In general, the new duke's administration tidied up old but undocu- 
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mented rights, and in no fewer than four instances the examinations led to 
military occupation of the fiefs. Rumours of the heavy-handed treatment of 
the lord of Cortemaggiore's wife Camilla and her mother, who were arrested 
because her husband, Girolamo Pallavicino, had fled, spread far and wide 
and led to demands for their release by figures including Charles V. 


Also Pierluigi's insistence on an ancient but never fulfilled requirement 
that the feudatares should possess and occupy a palace or house in one of the 
two cities was now exploited in the duke's struggle with the old feudal social 
system. The feudatares were given four months in which to furnish or build 
palaces in the cities. In April 1546, when this time had run out, a further 
week was allowed for the demand to be met. Failing that, defaulters were 
threatened with the confiscation of their fiefs (Fig. 42). 

All this reorganisation demonstrated the new position that Pierluigi felt 
himself to be in vis-à-vis the populations of Parma and Piacenza — both town 
and country. All inhabitants were in principle viewed as subjects of the new 
power, as a result of which Pierluigi won the burghers' support and sympat- 
hy, but at the same time he acquired a large number of enemies among the 
aristocracy and feudatares. 


Pierluigi's harsh and brutal behaviour, also seen in relations with neigh- 
bouring Cremona, Milan and Mantua, where he sought to dominate trade 
and the tolls on the River Po, was certainly consistent. However, everything 
was done so quickly, and to get at odds with Milan, which after all was the 
Emperor's domain and a very important element in Charles V's strategic do- 
minance in Italy, turned out to be far too daring. 


Meanwhile, Paul III had chosen a favourable moment for the appoin- 
tment of Pierluigi. The great council had been summoned that autumn, and 
the negotiations concerning military and economic support for Charles V's 
demonstration of power in Germany were in full swing. 

In Rome, the Pope finally had the pleasure of knowing that Ottavio's wife 
Madama (Fig. 43) had given birth to the twins Alessandro and Carlo in August 
that year, and that the succession was thus assured. 1545 was a really good year 
for the Farneses, and people were still saying in the spring of 1546 that Ottavio 
would be able to have Milan when the sick old viceroy Vaga died. 


THE CONSPIRACY AGAINST PIERLUIGI 


Here, however, the family had its first shock, as Charles V had quite diffe- 
rent plans and in April 1546 chose Ferrante Gonzaga as his viceroy — a man 
who was already antagonistic towards the Farneses. He had been Charles V's 
viceroy in Sicily, belonged to the imperial inner circles and had on several 
occasions spoken out against separating Parma and Piacenza from Milan. 

Both the Pope and Pierluigi were in difficulties. Pierluigi was in an expo- 
sed position and entered into secret negotiations with Venice, the Swiss Con- 
federation and France to establish an alliance — negotiations that were noted 
by Charles V's followers. The initiatives confirmed to the imperial camp that 
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Fig. 42. Portrait of Pierluigi in full armour (after Titian’s painting). Naples, Museo di Capodimonte 
(© 1990. Photo SCALA, Florence — courtesy of the Ministero Beni e Att. Culturali). 


it was far too dangerous to have such an unreliable person as Pierluigi as 
their neighbour. In addition, Pierluigi had interfered in the situation in Ge- 
noa by selling four galleys to the wealthy Genoese landowner Gianluigi Fie- 
schi. In February 1547, when Fieschi attempted a coup against the city's lea- 
der Andrea Doria, a man well disposed towards the Emperor, it was an 
obvious conclusion that Pierluigi was involved. The coup was in fact a total 
failure, and Pierluigi seized the opportunity to incorporate Fieschi's Borgota- 
ro, which was also a Piacenza fief, directly into the duchy (see Annexe IV). 
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Fig. 43. Madama (Margareta of Austria) in front of the bust of her father, Emperor Charles V. Painting 
by del Piombo. Parma, Galleria Nazionale (from G. Drei 1954). 
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The entire episode confirmed the suspicions of Ferrante and Charles V, and 
in spring 1547 Ferrante pressed to have Pierluigi removed from Piacenza. 

The whole idea of a coup against Pierluigi was soon promoted by the ot- 
her events. The Imperial-Papal military action in Germany had been laun- 
ched in 1546. At the head of the 12,000 papal troops, Ottavio Farnese had 
been received by the Imperial forces in southern Germany in August. He 
had been invested with Charles V's most distinguished decoration, the Gol- 
den Fleece, and during that year the Protestants were in retreat. Charles V's 
victory was so complete that in accordance with the contract signed with 
him, Paul III recalled the Papal troops in January 1547 — to the Emperor's 
great displeasure, as the contract contained an extension clause. Then, in 
March that year when Paul III moved the Council of Trent, which had met a 
few months earlier, from Imperial territory to Bologna in the Papal States, 
Charles V became furiously angry with the Pope and his poor emissary, who 
in March feared for his own life. With his own troops, meanwhile, Charles V 
won a great victory at Mühlberg on the Elbe, where the Protestant troops 
suffered a definitive defeat. When Charles V was able to move into Luther's 
stronghold of Wittenberg, he and his policy were really on top. 

And now was time to settle accounts with his opponents and lukewarm 
“friends”. The Farneses were in the way of Charles: Pierluigi with his inter- 
nal intrigues and the Pope in Rome, who failed and deceived his Catholic 
Majesty. Charles V had earlier, in 1546, spoken of the necessity of getting rid 
of Pierluigi, but it was not to happen before the death of Paul III. However, 
angry as Charles V had become in the spring of 1547, he in deepest secrecy 
gave the go-ahead for the start of an action against Pierluigi. He made it a 
condition, however, that Pierluigi’s life — and naturally that of Ottavio, the 
Emperors's son-in-law — was to be spared. If for no other reason, then be- 
cause it was better to have Pierluigi under lock and key as a hostage, for then 
Charles V would be really able to threaten Paul III and possibly carry on a 
lawsuit against him. It was not difficult for Ferrante to find allies among Pia- 
cenza's profoundly dissatisfied feudatares, where the principal opponents 
were Giovanni Anguissola, Agostini Landi and Girolamo Pallavicini, whose 
wife was held imprisoned by Pierluigi. That Ferrante and the conspirators 
were in a hurry if they were to strike at Pierluigi before it was too late was 
underlined by the fact that Pierluigi's huge building plans for the castello in 
Piacenza were well under way in the later summer of 1547. 

A real conspiracy was agreed in the summer of 1547, and only the presen- 
ce of Ottavio in Piacenza in August 1547 let to a brief postponement. 

In research carried out by the most recent Italian historians, more and 
more emphasis has been placed on the argument that it was high politics that 
ultimately brought down Pierluigi. But the well executed coup against him 
gained extra strength and increased legitimacy by virtue of its being laun- 
ched as an internal rebellion against a violent and cruel tyrant. In order to 
ensure peace and stability, Ferrante could then take action as the Emperor's 
representative. 

As late as summer 1547, Annibale Caro had visited Milan and in July had 
sent ominous reports home to Piacenza to the effect that “we are hated and 
loathed and suspected ... and there is no doubt that they wish to harm Your 
Highness and have perhaps already laid a plan". 
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His presentiments were shown to be right, for the conspirators struck on 
10 September. In the early morning, Pierluigi visited the builders at the ca- 
stello in Piacenza, accompanied by his courtiers, who included Giovanni An- 
guissola. In the middle of the day, the Duke and his retinue returned to the 
old cittadella for lunch. The conspirators, some 30 in all, plus their assistants 
gathered in and near the cittadella. Anguissola was in the antechamber on 
the first floor, while Agostino Landi and his men on the lower floor fired the 
starting shot. Together with three conspirators, Anguissola broke into the 
Duke's camera, where Pierluigi and two guests from Piacenza were lunching. 
Here, they stabbed the unsuspecting Pierluigi to death. The two guards were 
disarmed at the same time by the other conspirators. Once the cittadella had 
been closed off, Anguissola had three canon shots fired. This was the signal 
to Ferrante and his Spanish troops, who were waiting at the border, to enter 
Piacenza. 

The citizens of Piacenza started to arrive in the square in front of the now 
sealed off cittadella, as did parts of the ducal army, but Anguissola calmed 
things down and had Pierluigi's dead body hung by the legs from the first- 
floor window and then dropped into the moat to show the bloody fait ac- 
compli. The conspirators divided now up. While those who remained in the 
cittadella shouted slogans about freedom and down with the tyrant, Anguis- 
sola and a few conspirators left the building. At the same time it was rumou- 
red that the Spanish were on their way. The ducal guard hesitated and with- 
drew to the new castello. In the cittadella, the remaining conspirators took 
possession of silver, jewellery and documents, including all Pierluigi's docu- 
ments of title (which are nevertheless known from copies) and a money chest 
containing 15,000 scudi. After this, the helpers could take what they wanted. 
The following day, the conspirators summoned a meeting of the city council 
in Piacenza, and Agostini Landi condemned Pierluigi's tyrannical rule and 
proposed that authority in Piacenza should be transferred to a greater ruler 
(i.e. Charles V) so they could be sure that the Farneses would not return. On 
12 September Ferrante then arrived with the Spanish troops and immediate- 
ly announced that the Emperor had assumed authority in Piacenza, and that 
same day a message was sent to Parma commanding it to capitulate to the 
Emperor. 

For Ferrante, it was important not to appear to be among the guilty. He 
had only come to re-establish calm in the name of the Emperor. So Pierluigi 
was given a temporary burial in the Church of St. Fermo, and the city coun- 
cil in Piacenza officially swore their oath of allegiance to the Emperor. At the 
same time, Ferrante dispatched carefully worded letters of condolence to 
both Cardinal Alessandro and Paul III. Among the advisers, Annibal Caro 
managed to escape to Parma, while Pierluigi's other close companion Filare- 
to was captured and sat imprisoned for almost three years in Milan, where he 
was tortured to extract information about Pierluigi's policy — not least in the 
Fieschi affair from earlier that year (see Annexe IV). 

On 15 September 1547, Pierluigi's widow Girolama appealed via Cardinal 
Marcello Cervini (then the head of the Council negotiations at Bologna) to 
the Pope to effect the release of Pierluigi's body. But that was not granted 
for the time being, and only in July 1548 was the body, with Ferrante's ap- 
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proval, released and then taken to the family mausoleum on the Isola Bisenti- 
na in Lake Bolsena. 


OTTAVIO IN ACTION 


Ottavio hurried to Parma already on 16 September 1547 and three days 
later, to the accompaniment of great ceremonial, was crowned as the legiti- 
mate successor in the cathedral. But it was a matter of acting quickly, as Fer- 
rante had advanced towards the River Taro and was thus quite close to Par- 
ma. Á temporary truce was agreed at the beginning of October, and 
meanwhile Paul III, Cardinal Alessandro and Ottavio tried to regain Piacen- 
za by diplomatic means. 

The papal diplomat in Venice, Giovanni della Casa, devised an Orazzoze 
.. intorno alla restituzione della città di Piacenza directly addressed to the 
Emperor. It started by praising and paying tribute to Charles V as Emperor 
with suitable references to and comparisons with the Persian kings Darius 
and Cyrus and the Athenians Milthiades and Pericles. It was emphasised 
how liberal an Emperor Charles had been to states such as Genoa, Lucca 
and Siena, which he had had in his power, but nevertheless left to their right- 
ful rulers. Earlier, he had also with great generosity transferred Modena and 
Reggio to the Dukes of Este. These acts had been expressions of supreme 
giustizia and honesta, and they were contrasted with the Emperor's reluc- 
tance to return Piacenza to its rightful owners, the Farneses. “I say that Your 
Majesty ought to surrender Piacenza to his kinsman (Ottavio) and his inno- 
cent children." The Emperor would lose by retaining Piacenza, but con- 
versely would gain by returning the city to Duke Ottavio, “your kinsman and 
deeply devoted servant and ... Madama, your daughter...” The unpleasant ru- 
mours that Charles V had had knowledge of this cruel and murderous con- 
spiracy would be immediately silenced. Madama's hitherto sorrowful role 
and life in Italy — a reference to the murder of her first husband, Alessandro 
Medici — ought not to persist by her once more being struck by misfortune. 
This powerful mixture of flattery and quite severe accusations created a con- 
siderable stir also in imperial circles, although it is unlikely that della Casa's 
orazione was read out directly to the Emperor. 


However, Charles V continued the harsh line towards the Farneses irre- 
spective and went on the offensive in 1548-49, demanding papal documenta- 
tion for the claim that Parma and Piacenza were papal fiefs at all. Here, the 
Pope and the Curia in fact had a problem because Rome did not posses an 
original treaty or a notarised copy of the agreement from 1521 between 
Charles V and Pope Leo X, but only a reference to one in the papal records. 
The papal diplomat in Venice, the above mentioned Giovanni della Casa, 
was in December 1548 given a secret order to trace a notarised record of the 
1521 agreement, which Rome believed must be either at Padua or Verona. 
Della Casa and his assistants went to Padua and Verona in the spring, but 
despite occasional optimism, they failed to trace the much-needed docu- 
ment. This matter was very embarrassing and thus so secret that there is no 
mention of it at all in the remaining regular direct correspondence between 
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della Casa and Cardinal Alessandro Farnese. The disappointment at the fam- 
ily's prospects was expressed in a letter from Cardinal Alessandro in Novem- 
ber 1548 to a friendly cardinal colleague, in which he said: *We must consid- 
er our interests and now admit that we have an aged Pope who could die at 
any time after 15 years in the papacy, and who — one might say — has not 
done anything for his family (casa sua)" (111). In the summer of 1549, Charles 
V rejected the demands of the papal emissaries and determined that Parma 
should return to him. He offered — not as a real exchange, but purely and 
simply as kindness and a gift — Ottavio a fief in southern Italy and an annual 
sum of money, provided that he would voluntarily relinquish Parma to the 
Emperor's representatives. Ottavio now quite rightly became desperate, as 
appeals to France for help against Charles V only led to the new French 
king, Henry II, demanding that Ottavio's brother Orazio Farnese, who was 
betrothed to Princess Diane of Poitiers, should be raised to the dukedom if 
the Farneses were to expect any help from France. 


THE PARNESES GREAT CRISIS 


As the family now really had the knife at its throat, a panicking and sick 
old Paul III took the drastic step in September 1549 of taking away the title 
of Duke of Parma and Piacenza from Ottavio and reincorporating the two 
duchies into the Papal States. Ottavio was to have Castro and Orazio Camer- 
ino instead. The family policy was in ruins. Paul III’s desperate move was of 
course determined by the fact that he could at least return to the status quo 
ante. For it was one thing to confiscate the Farnese estate, but something 
quite different to rob the Holy Catholic Church of its property. 

The reincorporation of Parma and Piacenza into the Papal States meant 
that a papal commander, Camillo Orsini, was invested with military power in 
Parma, and this action led to the first and only deep split in the family. It was 
a split of which Cardinal Alessandro the previous year had warned his broth- 
ers with the remark that se non c'intendiamo bene tra noi è la nostra rovina 
mantfesta dell'uno e dell'altro. Despite his grandfather's expressly forbidding 
him to leave Rome, Ottavio went off secretly in the middle of October 1549, 
making for Parma. He certainly gained access to the city, but the papal com- 
mander Camillo Orsini would not allow him to enter the citadella. In his de- 
spair, Ottavio, who moved to nearby Torchiara, reported back to Paul III 
that if the Pope did not countermand his orders, he would find other ways of 
taking possession of Parma. This threat contained the hint that he would 
submit himself to Charles V. On 5 November 1549, when Cardinal Alessan- 
dro read out this letter to Paul III and moreover openly supported Ottavio's 
initiative, it was too much for the old Pope, who in helpless fury almost 
sought physically to punish the disobedient grandson now in his presence, 
and then broke down completely. The Pope's last hours were now irrevoc- 
ably approaching, but at the last moment Cardinal Alessandro managed to 
persuade the weak and confused Paul III to issue an order to Camillo Orsini 
to give Parma back to Ottavio. Paul III died on 10 November 1549. 

Although Alessandro received the consistory's approval of the validity of 
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Fig. 44. Julius III returning Parma to Ottavio afte- being elected Pope in February 1550. Fresco by T. 
Zuccari in the Sala dei Fasti, Caprarola. As can clearly 5e seen, Cardinal Alessandro is the mediator in 
handing over the model of the city of Parma to his bro-her Ottavio. Ottavio’s son and successor, Ales- 
sandro (only five years old in 1550!) is shown beaind his father (photo: Biblioteca Hertziara — Max- 
Planck-Institut für Kunstgeschichte, Rome). 


Paul III's last letter over the following days, Orsini still refused to obey the 
order, arguing that only a reigning pope could issue such orders. 


THE WAR FOR PARMA 


In the very prolonged interregnum: las-ing from November 1549 to Febru- 
ary 1550, which was characterised by the great disagreement between cardi- 
nals in favour of the Emperor and those with French sympathies, Alessandro 
succeeded in maintaining a balance and bringing about the election of a neu- 
tral compromise candidate, Cardinal del Monte, who as Pope took tke name 
of Julius IIL In gratitude for his support, the agreement was that the new 
Pope should reinstate Ottavio in Parma. Consequently Julius III did this in 
March, and in April Ottavio was able to make a triumphal return to Parma 
(Fig. 44). Later, when Julius III asked for Charles V's approval for what he 
had done, he received a flat refusal. 2arma was and would remain an imperi- 
al fief and must be returned as soor. as possible. Ottavio now became nerv- 
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ous and afraid that he would not be able to resist sufficiently if the Emperor 
applied force. He himself wrote that he was afraid of being assassinated like 
his father. As Madama's many appeals to her father Charles V also seemed 
fruitless, Ottavio established contact with the French king, Henry II, in Oc- 
tober 1550. In May 1551, Ottavio signed a military treaty with France, which 
promised the Duke of Parma military and economic support against the Em- 
peror. Julius III then — after various threats and warnings — withdrew the ti- 
tle of duke from his rebellious vassal, as he did not dare fall out with Charles 
V on account of the Council of Trent, which had just resumed its delibera- 
tions. At the same time, Charles V offered his military support to the Pope in 
his struggle with Ottavio. Now the two Farnese cardinals (Alessandro and 
Ranuccio) had their imperial and papal benefices withdrawn, and they both 
went into exile. Orazio, who had hastened to Parma with French troops and 
succeeded in penetrating the Bologna area, was, however, unable to prevent 
Parma from being surrounded during the summer (1551) by the combined 
papal and imperial army under the leadership of don Ferrante. The French 
king's forces then moved into Piemonte, and part of the imperial army had 
to break up and move west to defend Milan and Lombardy. This relaxed 
pressure on Parma, and as Julius III's finances were at rock bottom, the 
Pope started putting out peace feelers to the King of France. In April 1552 a 
two-year truce was signed between the warring parties, and Ottavio was to 
keep Parma for the time being. All the abolished benefices were restored to 
the Farnese cardinals, and Castro was given back to Orazio. 

Charles V and not least don Ferrante protested, but in May 1552 they 
were forced to accept the truce. The Farneses' old historian Giovanni Drei 
has described this unique situation briefly and pithily: “Thus, an Italian fami- 
ly, vassal of the Papal States, had boldly and successfully taken up arms 
against the Emperor and Pope". It had not happened in a hundred years that 
a rebellious family had been able to resist the Emperor or Pope and certainly 
not both of them at once. But, to be fair, we must add that Lady Fortune — 
after the many burdensome trials — was this time favouring the Farneses, as 
apart from the invasion of Italy, France had allied itself with the German 
Protestants and attacked Charles' Holy Roman Empire. 


CARDINAL ALESSANDRO'S DIPLOMACY AND THE RESTITUTION 
OF THE DUCHIES OF PARMA & PIACENZA 


The whole of Charles V’s German policy had now suddenly collapsed; in- 
deed in spring 1552, the Emperor was not far from falling into Protestant 
hands. Meanwhile, Duke Ottavio was very satisfied with the prospects for 
the immediate future, and the two cardinals could make their entry into 
Rome. Cardinal Alessandro, who returned on 7 June 1552 appeared virtually 
in triumph, accompanied by three cardinals, 24 bishops and 400 horsemen 
and was graciously received by the hard-pressed Pope. 

Now the State and Church dignitaries of the Farnese family had been saved 
from the catastrophe that had threatened them as recently as the previous 
year, and the following month Alessandro went first to Parma and then to the 
French court to take care of and further develop the fruitful connection. 
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In France, Alessandro was given considerable benefices providing altogether 
30,000 scudi a year in income from the bishoprics of Toulouse, Grenoble and 
Cahors. 

Alessandro also succeeded in participating as papal mediator in solving 
the coming disagreement about and in Siena, where a rebellion had broken 
out against the Spanish (Habsburg) garrison. In addition, on 14 February 
1552, the wedding was celebrated between Orazio and Diana of Poitiers. 
The French connection had really provided benefits, although Orazio was to 
die already the following year in fighting for France against the Emperor. 

In the remaining political confrontation in Italy, it was now the relation- 
ship between Florence and Siena and the roles of France and the Emperor in 
that conflict that formed the agenda. Here, Alessandro participated as papal 
mediator at the same time as looking after his French interests. 


When a new conclave after the death of Julius III in 1555 again accentu- 
ated the conflict between France and the Habsburgs, the 80-year-old, funda- 
mentalist Cardinal Caraffa was a candidate, and he was elected not least on 
account of Alessandro Farnese. The new Pope, who himself had been creat- 
ed a cardinal under Paul III, showed his enthusiasm for the family by calling 
himself Paul (IV) and he celebrated his coronation *à la Farnese", that is to 
say in the manner of a prince. Alessandro became head of the Curia adminis- 
tration, and Ottavio received papal approval as Duke of Parma and recogni- 
tion as the supreme legal authority over all feudatares in the duchy, and had 
certain taxes to the Papal States transferred to him. Although Pope Paul IV 
and the Spanish king, Philip II, who had succeeded Charles V, were equally 
strict in their Catholic beliefs, the ageing Pope also felt the Spanish yoke in 
his state and soon — brokered by Alessandro — entered into an alliance with 
the French king against Philip II. This led to an extensive Spanish occupa- 
tion of Lazio; a sack of Rome in the manner of 1527 literally loomed on the 
horizon, and Paul IV had to capitulate. 


At the same time, when he had sensed that the French connection could 
not be exploited further, Alessandro had undertaken secret negotiations 
with Spain on a possible reconciliation. The situation between the Habs- 
burgs and the Farneses may well not have changed, but the Emperor Charles: 
V had been replaced by King Philip II and don Ferrante by the Spanish 
Duke of Alba. Philip II was inclined to leave Ottavio with Siena instead of 
Piacenza, but the Farneses refused to accept this. Nevertheless by 1555-56, 
the two parties were closer to a negotiated settlement at the same time as the 
conflict between the Pope and Spain came into the open. When Paul IV re- 
ceived news of the new approach adopted by the Farneses, Alessandro was 
summoned to the Pope to be told that: *You have always been a disloyal 
person, a wretch, a heretic, but I shall make you repent!" However, the Car- 
dinal escaped from Rome and in the matter concerning Piacenza received 
support from Duke Cosimo of Florence, who himself wanted to take Siena 
over and so vis-à-vis Philip II energetically supported the return of Piacenza 
to the Farneses. Most important, however, was the fact that the new master 
of Italy, Philip II, was a man with whom it was possible to negotiate, and in 
Ghent — on 13 August 1556 — Philip and the Farneses reached an agreement 
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according to which the entire province of Piacenza and those parts of the 
province of Parma that were still occupied by imperial troops were returned 
to Ottavio. The income from the margravate of Novara was also returned to 
Ottavio, and the southern Italian benefices — including the rich Monreale — 
again came into the possession of Cardinal Alessandro. One fly in the oint- 
ment, however, was the fact that the castello at Piacenza was to have a Span- 
ish garrison for 30 years, to be paid for by Ottavio, and there was to be an 
amnesty for the rebellious feudatares in both Piacenza and Parma. 

The official treaty was accompanied by a secret agreement according to 
which Ottavio was to receive Parma and Piacenza as a fief from Philip II, 
and the two parties were allies from now on. In addition, finally, as a kind of 
insurance for the: agreement, Ottavio's son and successor, the 11-year-old 
Alessandro was to reside in the Spanish court and be at the disposal of the 
King until he succeeded his father as duke. The secrecy was emphasised by 
Ottavio's swearing his oath of allegiance to Philip II before a notary in Pia- 
cenza and Milan respectively. The Ghent agreement vas incorporated into 
the final peace agreement signed in 1559 at Cateau-Cambrésis between 
Spain and France. 


It cannot be denied that it was as the result of a determined, diplomatical- 
ly and militarily competent and conscious attempt that it was possible to put 
this end to a 10-year period of uncertainty that could just as well have led to 
the complete ruin of the new young ducal family. The main figure, Paul III, 
was subsequently rightly honoured as the real founder of the dynasty. His 
policy of exploiting the possibilities offered by the papacy was followed ex- 
tremely competently. Although Paul III's edifice threatened to collapse in 
1547-49, he had some extremely competent and capable heirs who after 
1549 — sometimes accompanied by violent crises and conflicts — showed 
themselves able to develop the edifice further and ultimately — in a fantastic 
double game — to ensure the re-created and now safe duchy for themselves. 
Cardinal Alessandro — only 36 years old when the triumph could be cele- 
brated — was a worthy successor to his grandfather. His diplomatic and polit- 
ical skills were really only fully displayed after 1549, and he presented him- 
self to and was accepted by the surrounding world almost as an independent 
prince. But Ottavio, too, had shown considerable ability, not least a military 
capacity, and for him the question was whether he would be able to build up 
his ducal power internally now that he had achieved external security. Fami- 
ly solidarity was threatened only for a brief period in 1549, but otherwise it 
held. 


However, before we consider this point, we must look at the Farneses' use 
of magnificenza and other external visible means in the period up to 1558. 

As the new, rising princely family started out in Lazio, Rome and Paul 
Is period as Pope, and as the family members were all witnesses to and 
participants in Paul III's papal and State magnificenza, this will first be ana- 
lysed more fully in the following chapter. 


VIL THE MANIFESTATION AND MAGNIFICENZA 
OF THE FARNESE FAMILY (1534-1558) 


PAUL III AND RENOVATIO URBIS ROMAE 


The newly elected Paul III really knew Rome and the curial system with all 
its complicated political, theological, administrative and financial affairs. 

He had been a cardinal for more than 40 years — from before the French 
entry into Italy in 1494 — and had at first hand witnessed the almost perma- 
nent French-Habsburg conflict on Italian soil and all the vicissitudes result- 
ing from it. He had personally experienced Rome's striking cultural and ar- 
tistic burgeoning during the same period and had himself substantially 
contributed to it with his building projects in his native area, with the build- 
ing of his Roman palace and the mighty court that had gradually been built 
up. He had also experienced the catastrophe of the 1527 Sack of Rome from 
the Castel Sant'Angelo together with Clement VII. Seen through the eyes of 
that time, the shock from 1527 was of course a clear memory, but for Paul 
III it was important to emerge from the period of stagnation in which Clem- 
ent VII's last, humiliating years had left the Pope, the Curia and the Papal 
States. In the very same month in which Paul III had been elected, a commis- 
sario was appointed for Roman antiquities. The choice fell on Latino Manet- 
ti, who had been a secretary to the Farneses, and who was both a humanist 
and an archaeologist. In his letter of appointment it was said that the Pope 
had learned with regret how venerable monuments from Ancient Rome had 
been destroyed and scattered by Vandals, Goths and other barbarians. A 
stop was to be put to this, and an eye was to be kept on the ancient ruins, 
and they were to be protected as far as was possible. 

Although Rome had come to a standstill for a time, the amazing ancient 
ruined city still stood as evidence of the city's unique historical role, and the 
whole apparatus, ie. the Renaissance papacy's cultural and artistic pro- 
grammes and achievements, was ready to be taken up again and continued. 
The Italians! cultural superiority over the barbarians north of the Alps had 
by no means had its day. On the contrary, Italian architects, painters and 
sculptors and other cultural figures from this time were at a premium 
throughout Europe. Expectations were so great that in Rome in 1534 there 
was again talk of a renovatio urbis and a coming golden age. 


OUTWARD SPLENDOUR AND RECEPTION OF THE EMPEROR 1536 


Rome's city government staged a great torchlight procession on 29 Octo- 
ber 1534, encompassing several triumphal chariots with Roman motifs as a 
prelude to Paul III's coronation, which took place on 3 November. 32 cardi- 
nals took part in what was a sumptuosus et pulcher apparatus, constituting 
eleven triumphal chariots with motifs from the history of Rome, the history 
of the Church and subjects from the history of the Christian faith. It finished 
with fireworks and two days later with a parade of horsemen on St Peter's 
Square (Fig. 45). 
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Fig. 45. Paul ITI processing across St Peter's Square and into St Peter's Cathedral. The Pope is being 
catried beneath the baldachin on his litter slightly to the left of centre. Illustration from Cardinal Ales- 
sandro's prayer book illustrated by the famous miniaturist G. Clovio, who was a member of the Farn- 
ese circle from 1538, and who for the rest of his active life as an artist lived in the Palazzo Farnese. 
The miniatures are from the 1540s. See Robertson 1992, pp. 27ff. (from Stundenbuch 1976). 


Paul III's posesso procession between St Peter's and the Lateran, marking 
the Pope's assumption of power, did not take place until the spring of 1535, 
but then it was on a grand scale comparable to what Leo X had done 22 
years previously. 

After the lean years after the Sack of Rome, the 1536 carnival also almost 
betokened a return to the first decades of the 16th century. The opulent fes- 
tival and the magnificent procession that left the Capitol and moved via the 
Via Papalis to the Castel Sant'Angelo, where the Pope was standing on the 
balcony, had as the main theme of the 13 triumphal chariots the Roman Con- 
sul Aemilius Paulus, whose good and just rule, military prowess and pro- 
found religious faith were naturally intended to indicate that the Pope of the 
same name had the same qualities. 

A large number of festivities, processions and tournaments were arranged 
throughout the entire pontificate, including competitions at Monte Testac- 
cio (Fig. 46), but the most striking event of all was nevertheless the reception 
given by Papal Rome to Emperor Charles V who, fresh from his victory over 
the Turks in Tunis in 1535 was that autumn and throughout spring 1536 on 
his way up through Italy and in city after city was being celebrated as the de- 
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Fig. 46. The games at Monte Testaccio during the carnival (1536?). Pigs and bull calves are released at 
the top of Monte Testaccio and pursued to the death by horsemen with lances. In the background can 
be seen the walls of Rome, the Cestius pyramid and S. Paolo fuori le Mura in the distance (from Stun- 
denbuch 1976). 


fender and liberator of Christianity. It was in reality a delayed triumphal vis- 
ualisation of what had happened in 1530 with the Emperor's reorganisation 
of the situation on the Italian peninsula. In learned Italian circles, the hu- 
manist Paolo Giovio ironically maintained that the Emperor was going to 
Rome to see both the ancient ruins (i.e. those from Antiquity) and the more 
recent ones (i.e. from the Sack in 1527). The fact of the matter was, however, 
that just in 1535 Charles V was in a more powerful position in Europe than 
any ruler had been since Charlemagne 700 years before. It would have been 
impossible and foolish to avoid a splendid reception for the Emperor, and in 
addition, Rome had, for obvious reasons, a fat greater potential for receiving 
the Emperor than all the other cities through which he passed on his way up 
through the peninsula. 


This Roman reception for Charles V also transcended all the other recep- 
tions. Actually the Pope's prospects had been far from the best. A new con- 
flict between Charles V and Francis I was simmering, and Paul III had clear- 
ly expressed his neutrality also after Charles V had proposed an 
imperial-papal alliance. On account of the many thousands of Spanish troops 
on Italian soil that autumn, Paul III had considered leaving Rome for fear of 
a new Sack of Rome, but he had nevertheless finally prepared a sumptuous 
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Fig. 47. The Forum Romanum seen from the Capitol. The straight 
road through the Forum, established in 1535, became an avenue 
during the 17th century. Print by L. Cruyl 1665 (from M. L. Ma- 
donna 1980). 


and dignified reception. Charles V had after all beaten the Turks and driven 
them from Tunis, and the Pope had moreover himself contributed five ships. 
The preparations for the entrata had thus in fact begun in the autumn of 
1535, and early in the new year Charles V had sent placatory letters to Rome 
telling them of his entirely peaceful intentions. The extensive preparations 
and new construction works cost vast sums. The best architects, engineers, 
painters and sculptors were summoned, and the entire project had Sangallo, 
Latino Manetti and Giovanni Gatti, whose secretary Annibale Caro was soon 
to be one of the Farneses’ most important advisors, as historically competent 
and artistic heads. Rome, of course, was the ancient starting point for the 
Habsburg imperial power, inde city of the Pope, Rome was now to be 
radiant and make an impression as the imperial power's historical capital city 
and the Pope's present-day capital city. 

Under the direction of Manetti, ancient imperial Rome between the Porta 
S. Sebastiano, the Colosseum and the Capitol was for the first time in 1000 
years being renovated and cleared of a large number of new buildings, so that 
there was a clear view of the original ancient monuments along the route, 
which in reality encompassed the construction of a new Via Triumfalis from 
the Porta S. Sebastiano to the Colosseum and on via the Forum to the Capitol 
(Fig. 47) On this occasion, several churches and chapels and many smaller, 
secular buildings from the Middle Ages were demolished. Precisely between 
the Colosseum and the Septimius Severus Arch close to the Capitol, Manetti 
established the straight road through the existing ancient triumphal arches 
(the Constantine Arch, the Titus Arch and the Septimius Severus Arch). 

Also the Capitol Square was to have been incorporated into the imperial 
route, but Michelangelo's plan for the redesign of the square was delayed. 
The most important element in the plan, the moving of the ancient bronze 
equestrian statue from the Lateran, which was then thought to represent the 
first Christian emperor, Constantine, was not carried out until 1538, and Mi- 
chelangelo's project for a Renaissance square was only started later and in 
time was modified a good deal. 
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Fig. 48. From the sketchbooks of the artists of the day there are 
several examples of sketches for triumphal arches. The one repro- 
duced here derives from the circle around B. Peruzzi and shows 
proposals for the Porta San Paolo (Porta Capena) (from M. L. 
Madonna 1980). 


At the beginning of April 1536, Charles V was approaching Rome from 
the south and was received in the church of S. Paolo fuori le Mura by cardi- 
nals and Roman officials who had been specially despatched. On 5 April, the 
Emperot’s cortege started off from S Paolo in the direction of the Porta S. 
Sebastiano at the Via Appia (Fig. 48). The impressive procession encom- 
passed several thousand imperial infantry and cavalry, foreign envoys, Ro- 
man and Spanish aristocrats, the Roman senator and voung men from the 
Roman nobility. Then came the Emperor himself on horseback in a striking- 
ly ordinary dress, accompanied by Roman officials, cardinals, bishops, and fi- 
nally the imperial lifeguard. At the Domine Quo Vadis Church on the Via 
Appia, the procession was met by a further group of cardinals and entered 
the city through the Porta S. Sebastiano, which Sangallo had decorated for 
the occasion with paintings and stuccoes taking their subjects from the histo- 
ry of ancient Rome. Here could be seen the first King of Rome, Romulus, 
and his successors Numa Pompilius and Tullus Hostilius between the coats 
of arms of Charles V and Paul IIL Above, thete were paintings of the victo- 
ries of Scipio Africanus the Elder and the Younger over Ancient Carthage 
during the Punic Wars and an inscription calling Charles V Tertius Africa- 
nus. Ás only the Romans could achieve, there was a portrayal of Senator Ful- 
vius Flaccus entering ancient Rome precisely through the Porta S. Sebastiano 
(in Ancient Rome the Porta Appia) during the mobilisation to counter Han- 
nibal, and correspondingly from the early Christian period a portrayal of St 
Peter's meeting with Christ on the Via Appia — the very same localities that 
Charles V was passing through at that moment. The 2000-year history of the 
city was really once more “in”. 


Then the route went past the Baths of Caracalla, the Septizonium and the 
Colosseum, and then along the newly constructed road through the Forum, 
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Fig 49. Attempted modern reconstruction of Sangallo's great tri- 
umphal arch on the Piazza Venezia (by M. L. Madonna and A. 
Tonelli). The building on the left is the Palazzo Venezia (from M. 
L. Madonna 1980). : 


beneath the original ancient triumphal arches, and the procession reached its 
first stop in the Piazza Venezia, where Sangallo had constructed a modern, 
very large triumphal arch with statues and paintings showing the history of 
the Habsburg emperors and illustrated with scenes from Emperor Charles' 
recently concluded expedition against Tunis. The dedication here ran: “To 
Charles V, Augustus, crowned by God, the great and peace-creating Emper- 
or of the Romans" (Fig. 49). The cortege continued along the Via Papalis 
through the old city (Roma Centro) and across the bridge at Castel S. Ange- 
lo, which in honour of the occasion had been furnished with purely religious 
statues of the Apostles St Peter and St Paul, the four Evangelists and the four 
Old Testament patriarchs. After passing yet another newly constructed tri- 
umphal arch at the start of the Borgo, it continued along the Borgo Nuovo, 
the walls along which were decorated with tapestries, up to St Peter's 
Square. Here, yet another tríumphal arch had been built with four columns 
and a superstructure crowned with a statue of St Peter. There were paintings 
of the conversion of St Paul and of St Paul's visit to St Peter in Rome, and 
here the dedication ran: To Charles V, tbe promoter of respublica cbristiana. 
At the main entrance to the Vatican there was finally an arrangement repre- 
senting the first heathen emperor, Augustus, and the first Christian emperor, 
Constantine, flanked by the four cardinal virtues. Here, the inscription paid 
tribute to Charles V as the great victor over the Mohammedans. On the 
square, the Pope, sitting on a throne outside the church received Charles V, 
and after the Emperor had “kissed the Pope's foot", Paul III accompanied 
him into the church for the further religious festivities (Fig. 51). 

The following days were spent partly on political negotiations between the 
Emperor and the Pope/consistory and partly on various visits to specially cho- 
sen distinguished Roman families (including Pierluigi) and a visit to the Pan- 
theon, where the Emperor climbed the dome; and there was also sightseeing 
among other ancient monuments and places. During Holy Week, which fell 
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Fig. 50. An illustrative and beautiful example of the temporary triumphal arches from a different con- 
text is Pierin del Vaga's proposal for a triumphal arch on the occasion of Charles V's entry into Genoa 
in 1529 (from R. Strong 1984). 
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Fig. 51. The Emperor Charles V kissing the foot of the Pope on his reception in front of S: Peter's. 
Fresco by Taddeo Zuccari in the Anticamera del Conciglio, Caprarola (photo: Biblioteca Hertziana — 
Max-Planck-Institut für Kunstgeschichte, Rome). 


just at this time, Charles V took part in the most important church events, and 
as part of them he visited the seven churches on Good Friday and participa- 
ted in the great Easter Day Mass (Fig. 52). During the impressive and well- 
organised ceremonial there were many sharp exchanges between the Pope 
and the Emperor concerning relations with Francis I, who had just then 
moved into Savoy, and on the war that was apparently inevitable. 

Charles V had received incontestable visible confirmation of his domi- 
nance in Italy and Europe, but the power of the Pope in Rome, supported by 
2000 years of history, was on its way up again. The Catholic Church and pa- 
pal power stood out again with great prestige in the heritage from Antiquity 
and early Christian times. Charles V was to be brought to recognise that the 
preconditions for his imperial power were the authority of Antiquity, early 
Christianity and papal power. 


OTHER ROMAN FESTIVITIES 


The great Renaissance apparatus here unfolded in all its splendour, was 
again — though on a smaller scale — displayed when Paul III returned to the 
city in July 1538 after his peace mission to Nice. Despite the meagre result of 
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Fig. 52. Le sette Chiese di Roma. The seven most outstanding churches in Rome with the status of ba- 
silica and visited by all pilgrims to Rome during the Easter season. Print by A. Lafréry 1575 (from H. 
Gamrath 1987). 


his mediation — a fragile truce that was more due to the temporal lords them- 
selves than to Paul III — the returning Pope was hailed as the great maker of 
peace. Here, Rome's city council arranged the great procession that began 
after the Pope had been received at Ponte Molle. The cortege moved south 
in through the Porta del Popolo, where a triumphal arch had been erected, 
on to the S. Ambrogio Church (near the Jewish quarter), the facade of which 
had been specially decorated, and finally to the Piazza Venezia (S. Marco), 
where a triumphal arch had also been erected. All the decorations, of which 
not very much is known, hailed the maker of peace and the mediator Paul IIT 
and his effort to drive out the Turks. One eyewitness, however, reports that 
one of the pictures showed Paul III persuading Francis I and Charles V to 
hold out their hands to each other. This was a bold and incorrect piece of 
propaganda, as during his negotiations in Nice the Pope never met both 
monarchs at the same time. 


In the remaining years of his pontificate, Paul III spent large sums on the 
Roman festivals, not least the carnival. Although church festivals were not 
neglected, the Pope himself, his family and Ancient Rome were a constantly 
recurring theme. An example was 3 November 1538, when the anniversary 
of the Pope's coronation was celebrated along with the reception of Mada- 
ma, who was to celebrate her wedding with Ottavio Farnese. Madama was 
met at the Porta del Popolo by Cardinal Alessandro, representatives of the 
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Curia and foreign envoys and, in a triumphal procession that was worthy of 
this Emperor's daughter, she was taken through the city to the Vatican, 
where Paul III received her and showered gifts on her. Afterwards festivity 
followed festivity, culminating in the Piazza Navona, to which came three 
gilded triumphal chariots carrying Roman officials, all of whom were dressed 
in ancient costumes. The 17-year-old Madama was still wearing mourning — 
she was, of course, the widow of Duke Alessandro of Florence — and in addi- 
tion adopted an extremely cool demeanour. 

Of the carnival in 1539 it can be said that the triumphal chariots were 
again adorned in the ancient manner. The floats were all adorned with tab- 
leaux praising first the Pope, then the Emperor, the policy of neutrality and 
peace and finally the battle against the heretics and the Turks. That is to say, 
clear indications of the Pope's political and ecclesiastical aims. The ancient 
Roman traditions of processions and public performances were something 
that Paul III took extremely seriously, especially if at the same time they 
could be used to proclaim political messages relevant to the present moment. 


ROMAN FORTIFICATIONS AND TOWN PLANNING 


On however vast a scale they had been conceived and constructed, all this 
apparatus and all these decorations were taken down and destroyed after the 
events just as had happened in Antiquity, and so we now turn to the build- 
ings and other works of art that were preserved for posterity. 

In 1534, the Roman fortifications were in a poor state. The ancient Aurel- 
ian Wall had not been able to withstand the attack by imperial mercenaries 
in 1527, and to the threat of a repetition of the 1527 attack was added the 
fear of a possible Turkish siege and storm. With a view to the fortifications, 
Paul III summoned a number of military engineers to the city and set up a 
commission of cardinals, and in 1537 Sangallo devised a general plan for for- 
tifying the city with a series of bastions according to modern principles. 18 
large, linked bastions were to encompass the entire city outside the Aurelian 
Wall and to be supplemented with two special free-standing castellos at the 
Vatican and the Lateran. This plan was never finished, but Sangallo never- 
theless started the section between the Tiber and San Sebastiano and com- 
pleted three bastions; later, in 1542-45, a different strategy was adopted so 
that the aim now was simply to provide military security for the Borgo and 
the Vatican. Here, Sangallo and his successors erected three bastions. The 
Porta di S. Spirito still stands as evidence of Sangallo's military provision for 
Rome. 


The urban development of Rome was taken up again and expanded dur- 
ing the age of Paul III and was moreover based on the fact that the popula- 
tion had again begun to grow. Among the many activities was the redesign of 
the road network in front of Ponte Sant'Angelo, which by means of three 
new streets linked the square in front of the bridge with the main thorough- 
fares through Rome-Via Papalis, Via Giulia and Via Coronari (known as 
“Little Goosefoot"). To this came the systematisation of the streets around 


Fig. 53. Michelangelo's Capitol project. The equestrian statue of Emperor Marcus Aurelius was in 
those days thought to represent Emperor Constantine the Great. Print by E. Duperac 1569 (from 
Castagnoli et al. 1958). 


the Pantheon and the building of the Via Condotti between the Corso and 
the new Via del Babuino. 


Of even greater importance were the plans for reorganising the Capitol 
Square, where Paul III was the first pope ever to intervene crucially in this, 
the most Roman and least Christian locality in the city. Michelangelo's plan 
(Fig. 53) was to have been finished for the visit by the Emperor in 1536, and 
although this was not achieved, the idea was retained and developed of di- 
rectly linking modern papal power to the ancient imperial age. Moreover, the 
erection of the equestrian statue of the first Christian Emperor, Constantine, 
in the middle of the square was intended to underline the continuity between 
the ancient Roman Empire in the universal Roman papacy. A planned but 
never finished statue of a seated Paul II as ruler — paid for by the Roman 
city authorities as a homage to the Emperor's successor, the Pope — was thus 
to have transformed the square into a platea paolina and underlined the tra- 
dition of the ruler going back to the ancient emperors. So it was also the plan 
that statues of the ancient gods were to be raised along the roof of the new 
Capitol palace. 

Pope Paul III also used the nearby Palazzo Venezia as his summer resi- 
dence and ensured that the access roads leading to the Capitol were widened 
and improved. Apart from the new street through the Forum Romanum 
(from 1535), the straight Via Capitolina (present-day Via d'Aracoeli) from 
the old city (present-day Piazza Altieri) up to the cordonata of the Capitol 
Hill was constructed. The southern part of the Corso was widened and at the 
end of its southernmost section the so-called Torre Paolina was placed to 
mark the end of the street. A corridor from the Torre Paolina to the Palazzo 
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Venezia was also constructed. À fourth access road was also constructed 
with an entrance from the square and leading up to the Aracoeli Church. - 


SAINT PETER'S BASILICA AND THE VATICAN 


Meanwhile, above these building activities towered work on continuing 
the biggest prestige project of them all: the new, unfinished St Peter’s Basil- 
ica on which no progress had been made since Clement VII’s final years. In 
1537, Sangallo was appointed chief architect for St Peter’s, and the Pope 
tried to create finances in the familiar manner by issuing indulgences and es- 
tablishing a new order, the St Peter’s Fraternity, of which he and the cardi- 
nals, but also the crowned Catholic heads of Europe became paying mem- 
bers (Figs. 54-55). Not until 1539 did the workers make a serious start, but 
by 1546, when Sangallo died, at least 162,000 scudi had been paid out on the 
project. In 1539, Sangallo made a wooden model of his St Peter’s Basilica 
project, differing from Bramante’s original plan in several essential respects. 
When Michelangelo replaced Sangallo in 1546, he devised a completely new 
model that according to him was a repeat of Bramante’s plans, but with a 
still higher central dome. With this, the dimensions of the future St Petet’s 
and the western and central parts of the church were finally fixed, although 
the work was to continue long after the deaths of Paul III and Michelangelo. 


Fig. 54. Paul III resumes the building of St Peter's. Fresco by G. Vasari in the Sala dei 100 Giorni in 
the Palazzo Cancelleria, 1546 (photo: ICCD, Róme). 
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Fig. 55. Medal from 1546 showing Sangal- 
lo's project for St Peter's. National Muse- 
um, Copenhagen. Royal Collection of Coins 
and Medals (museum photo). 


The other great prestige project in Rome was the likewise new and still un- 
finished Vatican Palace. Here, too, crucial developments took place during 
the time of Paul III. As far as the interior decorations were concerned, the 
Sistine Chapel was finished in that Michelangelo, who in Julius II's time had 
painted the roof vaulting, now, a generation later, in 1534 undertook the task 
of decorating the end wall with the Day of Judgement motif. This pioneering 
work, which is probably the most highly praised and most ardently criticised 
in the Vatican Palace, was unveiled in October 1541. On account of the bru- 
tal idiom, inspired by Antiquity, and especially on account of the great deal 
of nudity, there was, not least in the College of Cardinals, violent opposition 
to the entire project. However, as long as Paul III was alive no one was al- 
lowed to change anything in Michelangelo's great ground-breaking work. 

Hardly bad he finished this work, before Michelangelo was given the task 
of decorating the Pauline Chapel (Fig. 56). This chapel, constructed by San- 
gallo in 1540, stood as an annexe to the Sala Regia (see below). It had been 
adorned with stucco decorations in the ceiling by the best stucco artist of the 
day, Pierin del Vaga, and in 1542 Michelangelo started on the wall paintings 
with the Conversion of St Paul in Damascus and the Martyrdom of St Peter 
as motifs. This profoundly original and idiosyncratic work was due to the pa- 
tronage of Paul III. His own interest in and enthusiasm for the controversial 
artist appeared as late as autumn 1549, when — a few months before his 
death — the old Pope personally climbed a ladder to inspect the almost fin- 
ished frescoes. 

Above these original, but primarily religious and theological works, a third 
new feature in the Vatican, the so-called Sala Regia, is of still greater interest 
in our context. This large hall linking the Sistine Chapel and the Pauline 
Chapel, had also been built by Sangallo 1540-41. It was to serve as an audi- 
ence chamber for royalty, ambassadors and other distinguished guests. The 
magnificent great hall was in 1542-43 decorated with splendid stucco in the 
ceiling vaults — again by Pierin del Vaga — where Paul III's name and the 
Farnese coat of arms shine everywhere in gold. The lower walls and panels 
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Fig. 56. Michelangelo's painting of the crucifixion of St Peter, Cappella Paolina, the Vatican (photo: 
Danish National Art Library). 


were decorated in the finest, multi-coloured materials (marble, coloured mo- 
saics etc.), deriving from the rich ground beneath Rome. The present wall 
panels are only from the 1570s, but they conform to the original idea by por- 
traying historical scenes illustrating the relationship between imperial arid 
papal power throughout history (Fig. 57). B. Davidson's brilliant examina- 
tion of the decoration history of the hall during the time of Paul III has indi- 
cated that the still empty walls were to have had scenes in which the tempo- 
ral powers — emperor, kings and other princes — publicly offered their 
reverence and services to the supreme spiritual authority. The motifs were 
planned to be the Old Testament Abraham facing Melchizedek, Alexander 
the Great and the High Priest in Jerusalem, and from the Christian period 
the Emperor Constantine offering his services to Pope Sylvester and Emper- 
or Charlemagne in front of St Peter's and accompanied by Pope Leo III kiss- 
ing the steps of St Peter's Basilica. These motifs can very well be connected 
to Paul III's official policy of peace in Catholic Europe and the common 
Catholic battle against the infidels (Turks and Protestants). As in others of 
Paul III's initiatives for decorations, there is here play on the relationship 
between the historical religious leaders and the statesmen and emperors of 
former times. The Sala Regia became the politically most striking shop win- 
dow of the papacy and papal power, and here the temporal powers were 
taught the position accorded by God to the papal power above that of kirgs 
and emperors. Although the hall was not yet finished when Paul III died in 
1549, the fundamental tone had been struck with the impressive stuccoss, 
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Fig. 57. The Sala Regia in its entirety looking towards the north towards the place where the en- 
throned Pope received princely guests. The paintings are from the 1570s and are by G. Vasari (from 
B. Davidson 1976). 


which in shape could and should be reminiscent of the shapes of ancient 
ceilings, for instance in baths and basilicas. In 1547, the Sala Regia was for 
the first time the setting for an official meeting of the Consistory per lobbe- 
dienza che ba fatto il Re di Francia a Nostro Signore (Paul III). The message 
requ:ring obedience and submission to the papal power could scarcely be 
delivered better than in this framework. In his lives of the artists, Vasari calls 
the Sala Regia the most beautiful and opulent hall so far created in the 
world. 

In the redesign of the exclusive papal residence at Castel Sant'Angelo, one 
of the artists was again Pierin del Vaga, who painted a series of frescoes in 
the reception hall (the Pauline Hall) in 1545 with motifs from the achieve- 
ments of Alexander the Great and the Apostle Paul containing clear referen- 
ces to the Pope's baptismal name and his choice of name as Pope (Fig. 58). 
Despite divergent interpretations of the cycle there is agreement that the 
pain-ings attempt to establish contact between the two great figures in An- 
tiquity and early Christianity who shared a common name with the Pope. 


FARNESE SELF-PROMOTION IN ROME 


As Vice-Chancellor, the young Cardinal Alessandro had his residence in 
the Falazzo della Cancelleria, and it was here he launched his first major pro- 
gramme of decoration in 1546 — in the promisiag period with the establish- 
ment of the duchy of Parma-Piacenza, the increase in family and the start of 
the Council of Trent. It was a question of decorating the walls in the large re- 
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Fig. 58. The Sala Paolina, Castel Sant’ Angelo (photo: Biblioteca Hertziana - Max-Planck-Institut für 
Kunstgeschichte, Rome). 


ception hall on the first floor of the palace. The programme for the paint:ngs 
was devised by the humanist Paolo Giovio, who at that time belonged to the 
Farnese family court. The young painter Giorgio Vasari was given ihe com- 
mission, and Cardinal Alessandro wanted the job finished as quickly as 2os- 
sible, something that Vasari and his assistants were able to achieve, complet- 
ing it all within 100 days. This gave the hall the name by which it has been 
known ever since: Sala dei cento giorni. The artistic quality, which was 
doubted by people of the time, is not a matter for discussion here, where the 
interest centres rather on an iconological analysis. The inspiration undoubt- 
edly came from Raphael's Sala di Costantino in the Vatican, but in the Sala 
dei cento giorni, the Farnese family appeared for the first time in a formal 
public painting. The principal motif was admittedly the virtues of the papal 
power, Justitia, Merito, Industria, Eloquentia, Caritas, Concordia and Benigni- 
tas — backed by ancient historical figures — but the virtues are united in the 
figure of Paul III And although his name is only mentioned in one inszrip- 
tion, his person and those of the young Cardinal Alessandro and several of 
the leading cardinals, humanists and artists of the day (including Sanzallo 
and Michelangelo) are represented in several of the paintings (Fig. 59). The 
old Pope is here receiving the homage of his own family circle, for which he 
had just ensured honour and dignity. One end wall shows Paul III receiving 
the homage of envoys from all over the world, flanked by Eloguentza and Jus- 
titia (an emblem of the Universal Catholic Church). On one longitudinal wall 
Paul III is seen re-starting the building of St Peter's, surrounded by allegori- 
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Fig. 59. Paul III distributing cardinals’ hats, feeding the hungry etc. etc. In the top background can be 
seen portraits of fizures belonging to the Farnese circle in Rome, including Michelangelo, Sangallo, 
Paolo Giovio and szveral of Paul III's cardinals. Fresco by G. Vasari in the Sala dei 100 Giorni, Palazzo 
Cancelleria, 1546 (photo: Biblioteca Hertziana - Max-Planck-Institut für Kunstgeschichte, Rome). 


cal figures who represent the various arts (architecture, painting, sculpture 
and geometry); from the side, the ancient builder of the Pantheon, Marcus 
Agrippa, is nodding appreciatively to his 16th-century colleague (see Fig. 
54). 

The next painting shows the Pope as a charitable figure, feeding the poor, 
distributing gifts and benefices and cardinals’ hats, again surrounded by perso- 
nifications of virtues — Liberalitas and Religio (Fig. 59). In the next painting 
we see a quite concrete illustration of peace, that is to say Paul III brokering 
peace in Nice in 1538. With a gesture worthy of a Roman emperor, Paul III 
from his sedia gestatoria is commanding peace between the warring monarchs, 
Charles V and Francis I — an audacious version of the actual events in Nice. 
Concordia and Caritas are here seen on either side, and Antiquity is represen- 
ted above by the “brokers of peace" Caesar and Alexander the Great (Fig. 
60)! This decoration of the hall is clear propaganda on behalf of Paul III Farn- 
ese. The programme has given rise to a considerable number of different inter- 
pretations and can be complicated to explain in detail. However, it can be 
said that at the same time as the allegories underline the papacy's universal vir- 
tues and duties in European Christendom, the series of pictures also clearly 
highlights the family's grand old man and the emergence of the Farnese family 
on the Italian stage. While it is understandable that the new duchy of Parma is 
not particularly emphasised on account of its dubious foundation, its youth 
and fragility and not least because of Pierluigi's reputation, it might still seem 
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Fig. 60. Paul III mediating in Nice in 1538 between Francis I and Charles V. Fresco by G. Vasari in 
the Sala dei 100 Giorni, Palazzo Cancelleria (photo: Biblioteca Hertziana - Max-Planck-Institut für 
Kunstgeschichte, Rome). 


surprising that there is not the slightest reference to the recently convened 
Council of Trent. Similar themes are struck in Cardinal Alessandro's private 
chapel in the Cancelleria, which was decorated 1548-50 by Francesco Salviati, 
but here it is historical themes that dominate with figures from Ancient Rome, 
Old Testament prophets, early Christian martyrs (with St Paul playing a cen- 
tral part), and the ever relevant battle against heathens and heretics; so there is 
no reference to the Council of Trent here, either. 


Finally, there is a directly political message in the series of painted por- 
traits that Paul III and Cardinal Alessandro managed to persuade the artist 
Titian to make of them. Titian was the most famous portraitist of the time 
and had painted half the crowned heads of Europe, for instance the famous 
portraits of Charles V and Francis I. As early as 1543, during the Busseto 
meeting, Titian had painted portraits of Paul III, but now, in 1545, the fam- 
ily's bold dynastic policy was in its decisive phase. So Titian was persuaded 
to go from Venice to Rome precisely in 1545-46, thanks to the persuasive tal- 
ent of Cardinal Alessandro, who introduced the prospect of a lucrative preb- 
end for Titian’s nephew if the famous painter would come and paint por- 
traits of the family members. In addition to a series of splendid portraits of 
Paul III, Pierluigi, Cardinal Alessandro, Ottavio, Orazio and others from the 
family circle, Titian’s visit to Rome also resulted in the famous painting of 
the Pope with his two nephews, Alessandro and Ottavio. This was a painting 
that can rightly be called a state portrait (see Fig. 38). At this time, the family 
emerged as a dynasty, although a rather unusual one in that there were cer- 
tain peculiarities associated with it. First of all, it was not unknown that the 
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two nephews were the Pope's own grandsons, and in addition everyone 
knew that Pierluigi, who had recently seized power in Parma, could also not 
actually appear together with his father, the Pope, because he was himself so 
infamous. In fact the painting shows that it was the third generation on 
which the family placed its hopes. Ottavio was after all still the heir to Parma 
and Piacenza, and Alessandro was a cardinal, perhaps even a candidate for 
the papacy some time in the future. 


As has emerged several times above, the Catholic cause, the general Euro- 
pean politics and those of the Papal States were interwoven with care for the 
family, but it was only from the end of the 1530s and into the 1540s that the 
family policy had serious consequences and produced results. Meanwhile, it 
is also clear that the papacy, papal power and respublica christiana were ap- 
plied to promote the Farnese family — indeed, the system was in reality 
milked for everything that could be used to place Pau! III and his family in 
the most advantageous, legitimate and authoritative light. 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF THE DUCHY OF CASTRO IN 1537 AND 
THE VISUALISATION OF "FARNESBLAND" 


For ten years from 1534, Paul III had done what, with hindsight, we can 
call the preparatory work for what was to be the family’s main acquisition: a 
very large and rich duchy. The first step was to bring together the areas in 
northern Lazio dominated by the Pope and his family, to separate them off 
and have them raised to an independent hereditary duchy called Castro- 
Nepi, and then to appoint the Pope's son: Pierluigi as the first duke. At the 
same time, a lateral branch of the family received the two cities of Latera and 
Farnese as mini-duchies (see Fig. 13). Just as other duchies and margravates 
in Italy had a capital city, the little duchy of Castro-Nepi was to have a cen- 
tre, a ducal seat, and for this purpose the quite unprepossessing town of Cas- 
tro was chosen as a new metropolis (Fig. 61). This choice might have been 
justified by the fact that the town was militarily easy to defend; for before 
1537 according to the Farnese secretary, the humanist Annibale Caro 
(1507-1566), it was a godforsaken place and rather a “den of wild dogs than 
a place for civilised human beings”. But after Pierluigi’s appointment, San- 
gallo was given the task of turning this den into a ducal seat. The streets were 
extensively realigned, and in the area between the cathedral and the old 
town centre with its town hall, various buildings were demolished so as to es- 
tablish a ducal piazza in which the town’s new ruler could be installed in the 
best Renaissance style. Sangallo and his assistants drew and planned primari- 
ly a palatial building that came to be called an osteria (Fig. 63), but they also 
helped others from Pierluigi’s staff to design and build palaces along the rec- 
tangular piazza. As an important sign of the power of the new master, the 
right to issue new coinage, Sangallo designed and built a Zecca (Mint) mod- 
elled on the Roman Zecca, which came to stand on the short side of the piaz- 
za (Fig. 62) In addition, it was planned to build a large Franciscan church 
where, at least for a time, the intention was to establish a suitably large ducal 


Fig. 61. Ground plan of Castro c. 1650. At the centre can be seen the rectangular piazza with Osteria 
(with loggia columns), Zecca etc. On the left can be seen Sangallo's two triangular bastions, which 
were intended to protect the access to the city (from H. Giess 1978). 


appartamento. Yt was presumably for this that Pierluigi in 1537 commis- 
sioned the famous painter Francesco Salviati to produce cartoons for tapes- 
tries taking their motifs from the history of Alexander the Great. In 1540 
Pierluigi commissioned the production of the tapestries in the Netherlands. 
The entire city plan was carried out in haste, and it was not the simplest 
place in which to work, not even for a master like Sangallo, as Castro lay on a 
small ridge that did not allow much scope for very large-scale new designs. 
Even within the city walls there were considerable differences in elevation. 
Sangallo also worked on modernising the city's defences, especially on the 
vulnerable southern flank, which was to be protected by two enormous bas- 
tions (Fig. 61). The fortifications were never completed, but relating to the 
rebuilding of Castro, Sangallo left a large number of drawings and proposals 
for both fortifications and the ducal buildings and for some private palaces. 
This at least confirms that intensive work was carried out during the first pe- 
riod to create a presentable and well-defended centre for the small new 
duchy. The modern historian of Castro, H. Giess, has meanwhile been able 
to demonstrate that building proceeded at a considerably slower pace from 
the start of the 1540s because Pierluigi himself did not invest sufficient time 
or money in the undertaking. The ideas that can be encountered in historical 
literature right up to about 1950 of Castro as a small, newly created, perfect 
Renaissance city on a par with the Piccolomini's Pienza in Tuscany or the 
Gonzagas’ Sabbioneta in the Po Valley bear little relation to reality. The hec- 
tic activity in 1537 and the following years was soon toned down, and this 
might be more than a hint that Castro was only a less important stage on the 
way to. further and more rewarding acquisitions. Sangallo’s sketches and 
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Fig. 62. Reconstruction of Sangallo's facade for the Zecca (Mint) 
facing the newly constructed piazza at Castro (photo: Biblioteca 
Hertziana — Max-Planck-Institut für Kunstgeschichte, Rome). 


Fig. 63. The facade of the new Osteria on the longitudinal side of 
the piazza in Castro (from H. Giess 1981). 


plans are otherwise our best source of knowledge of the development of Cas- 
tro, as the town was physically destroyed in 1649 (see Ch. XII). 


In 1537 and 1538, Pierluigi occasionally resided in the city, and his sons 
Ottavio and Orazio also lived in Castro together with their chamberlain in 
1538, though they moved to Gradoli in the summer as the fresh climate there 
was more pleasant. Paul III also visited the place, for instance while out 
hunting. Partly on account of his military duties to the Papal States and 
probably also because his capital city was only partly finished, Pierluigi only 
occasionally resided in Castro. 
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However, in 1542, his official assumption of the dukedom took place, and 
now, to celebrate his solemn entrata, the town was decorated and adorned 
with a festive splendour that was praised by the court poets and flatterers of 
the time, but which to a very great extent was to cover over the many defi- 
ciencies existing even as late as 1542. In Castro we see a reception like that of 
Charles V in Rome in 1536 only on a smaller scale. At the main gate to the 
city there stood a triumphal arch adorned with *beautiful figures, statues 
and reliefs"; in a smaller square on the way up to the central Piazza there was 
a second triumphal arch and finally a third had been constructed on the ac- 
tual main square with the ducal osteria. Here, too, a stage had been erected 
for the performance of dramas during the festivities. 

In 1543, Pierluigi paid the town yet another official visit with a ducal reti- 
nue. His secretary Annibale Caro wrote to another Roman man of letters that 
it was a source of great satisfaction to him to see that things can be changed 
in this world. It pleased him very much to see that Castro, this den of gyp- 
sies, had risen so rapidly and that so much magnificenza had been achieved 
that it almost seemed to be a Carthage risen again. The visit about which 
Caro is writing apparently formed part of the official assumption of the indi- 
vidual parts of the new duchy. Caro's comparison between Carthage and 
Castro is ironic, for in 1649, when Castro had been razed to the ground, a 
sign was put up outside the town with a clear reference to the destruction of 
Carthage in 146 BG; it bore the laconic inscription “Hic fuit Castro” (see Ch. 
XT). ; 

Pierluigi travelled with his retinue around to his castles and towns to see, 
be seen and be entertained by the local inhabitants. Caro calls the expedition 
an excursion 4 la papale i.e. as though it were the Pope and Curia that were 
travelling around. The first destination was Gradoli, where the retinue were 
quartered in the beautiful palace and enjoyed the fresh air. During the visit, 
about which there is a touch of the upper classes’ later so beloved villeggia- 
tura way of life, local entertainment was provided in the form of dance, joust- 
ing and contests: Then they went on to Valentano, where Pierluigi's sister-in- 
law from Latera and Farnese, Isabella, paid a visit. In Ischia di Castro (Fig. 
64), the members of the court were guests at a splendid banquet given by the 
secretary of another member of the Farnese family, Gandolfo Porini, whose 
house still stands in the town. Here, too, the visitors were entertained by 
dancing, trials of strength, clowns and various contests. Then it was the turn 
of Castro, as described above. The route back was through Ischia again and 
on to Capodimonte near Lake Bolsena, the beautiful situation and distingui- 
shed palazzo of which were praised to the skies and in quotations that clearly 
show Caro's inspiration as the ancient author Pliny, who wrote in praise of 
his villa and rural life. Both Capodimonte's palazzo with the new arcade log- 
gia and its garden are especially emphasised (Fig. 25). The journey now took 
them on to other Farnese possessions, ending in the other main part of the 
small duchy, Nepi with Ronciglione. 

Sangallo and his assistants were also employed erecting modern fortifica- 
tions with bastions to protect the towns of Nepi and Ronciglione, which in re- 
ality were bigger and more important cities than Castro (Fig. 65). In Nepi, 
both the rocca and the actual town to the south were provided with bastions 
and curtain walls, and inside the town various new streets were established 
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Fig. 64. The Farnese Palace in Ischia di Castro (photo: Biblioteca Hertziana — Max-Planck-Institut für 
Kunstgeschichte, Rome). 


and many palaces planned. There, too, Sangallo planned and started a ducal 
palace of far greater dimensions than the one in Castro. The lower part of the 
present town hall stems from this project (Fig. 66). Also the San Tolomei 
Church, which was placed a little outside the town, was planned by Sangallo 
as a large rotunda and was started but never finished. The reason for Nepi's 
remaining unfinished was undoubtedly the fact that in 1545 it was reincorpor- 
ated into the Papal States in connection with the establishment of the duchy 
of Parma and Piacenza. In the other larger town of Ronciglione, new streets 
were established, including a *goosefoot" like the one opposite the Ponte San- 
t'Angelo in Rome. A Farnese palace (now Palazzo Farnese-Caciotti) (Fig. 67) 
and a mint like that in Castro were built. In the *Farneseland" that had been 
under construction before 1534 there was thus a great deal of building activity 
after 1537, when the area had acquired the status of a duchy. 

To this picture of the Farneses as monumental builders can be added an- 
other incompletely studied aspect, that of the massive policy of religious 
foundations that the Farnese family carried out after 1537 and for the next 
hundred years. These were the establishment of collegiate churches in almost 
all the towns in the duchy. In Valentano, Gradoli, Ischia di Castro, Canino, 
Capodimonte, Grotte, Montalto, Cellere etc., old parish churches were 
transformed into collegiate churches (with several canons and priests) and in 
many cases rebuilt and made even bigger and more beautiful. Patronage, of 
course, belonged to the Farneses, who thereby underlined and confirmed the 
loyalty to the Church and the Pope that they unfailingly maintained. In this 
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Fig. 65. One of the Nepi bastions bearing Pierluigi's coat of arms and the inscription: 
P. Aloisius Farn. Dux Castri et Nepi Munimentum hoc ad Tutelam Civitatis erexit 
MDXL (photo: author). 


way, the Farneses adopted the local churches, which were made part of the 
Farneseland they had already constructed. People have even talked of the 
construction of a “sacred Farnese landscape". The expression derives from 
Christoph Weber, who from the point of view of pure church history has 
charted the establishment of the collegiate churches and pointed out that the 
small towns gained enormously in prestige from such foundations. Finally, 
he has observed how the visual element that the collegiate church represen- 
ted and still represents is almost always closely associated with the other 
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Fig. 66. The town hall at Nepi, which was originally the Palazzo Farnese, with later extensions (photo: 
Biblioteca Hertziana — Max-Planck-Institut für Kunstgeschichte, Rome). 


building and construction works such as a ducal palace, a fine piazza, new 
streets and new districts. All in all this is a splendid illustration of the con- 
cept of dynastic architecture. In simple terms it can be said that the ruler was 
in control of all urban building including his own palace, ecclesiastical insti- 
tutions, the establishment of a main square, street planning and the construc- 
tion of actual new districts in the town. In this, the entire town became a 
monument to and for the new rulers, whose influence and authority so to 
speak penetrated right into the lives of the individual citizens — a visual mani- 
festation of the new ideology of the ruler. An important change from the 
Middle Ages to the Renaissance can be seen here in that the castle (rocca) is 
here quietly replaced by the palazzo. In his descriptions, Caro regularly re- 
peats the word palazzo instead of rocca and portrays the Farneses’ delight in 
life in the country (villegiatura) with palaces with gardens surrounded by log- 
gias etc. The modern life style, which really established itself in the second 
half of the 16th century, is already seen here in its first version. 


THE PALAZZO FARNESE IN ROME 


In 1537, Paul IN handed the family palace in Rome to Pierluigi for him to 
use as his Roman ducal residence. No building of significance had been done 
in the Palazzo Farnese for the past ten years or more. Paul III had moved his 
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Fig. 67. The town hall of Ronciglione, originally the Palazzo 
Farnese. On the piazza in front of it is a fountain with Farnese lil- 
ies and unicorns (photo: author). 


residence to the Vatican, and Cardinal Alessandro lived in the Palazzo Cancel- 
leria. However, in connection with the establishment of the duchy of Castro in 
1537, Paul III wanted building restarted. Pierluigi seems not to have been in- 
terested in completing the palace and hardly lived in it; indeed, in 1539 he re- 
fused any longer to contribute his share of the finances, and so Paul III trans- 
ferred the palace to Ottavio's use. The old Pope wanted to have it finished 
before he died, and with the wealth of finances at his disposal in the Vatican, 
building was started gain. Very large sums were implicated, and on the Pope's 
authority all in all 200,000 scudi from the Vatican treasury were put into the 
continued building during Paul IIT's pontificate (Figs. 68 & 69). 

In 1536 a visiting Frenchman by the name of Fichard described the palace 
as half finished, and this also emerges from the drawing from ca. 1540 (see 
Fig. 30). But from 1541 building started again, and Sangallo continued from 
where he had left off in the 1520s. The precise history of the building process 
has been thoroughly dealt with by C.L. Frommel and need not be repeated 
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Fig. 69. The Palazzo Farnese in Rome c. 1555. Detail of a map of 
Rome by H. Pinard (photo: Biblioteca Hertziana — Max-Planck- 
Institut für Kunstgeschichte, Rome). 


here, but mention can be made of the fact that it was during this time that the 
square in front of the facade was cleared and redesigned and the Via Baullari 
established (Fig. 70). This broad thoroughfare was broken through the exist- 
ing buildings directly up to the Via Papalis close to the Piazza Navona. This 
street, which from a great distance directed visitors! eyes towards its far end, 
ie. towards the Palazzo Farnese, is an original feature in the entire design, 
which thereby contributed to a thorough systematisation of the whole district, 
making the Farnese palace stand as a natural centrepiece (Fig. 71). It was the 
first time a cardinal did it so thoroughly. In 1545, the Pope, standing on the 
balcony above the main entrance could watch the whole carnival from the pz- 
ano nobile, but the final element above, the cornice, was still lacking. Instead 
of letting Sangallo complete this last part of the facade, Paul III announced a 
competition in which the Farnese architect par excellence had to compete 
with Vasari, Michelangelo and others and suffer the indignity of seeing himself 
beaten by Michelangelo. Sangallo died shortly afterwards, after which Miche- 
langelo took over the work and completed the enormous cornice above the fa- 
cade, which helps give the palace its dominant appearance. By the time the 
Pope died in 1549, the three wings facing the square and the two side streets 
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Fig. 70. Modern sketch reconstructing the breakthrough of the Via Baullari from the Palazzo and 
Piazza Farnes 


were on the whole finished, while the garden wing with its loggia o 
T t the design stage (Fig. 69). But soon after this, Mi 
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PIERLUIGI IN PARMA-PIACENZA: MANIFESTATION AND BUILDING 
ACTIVITIES 


In relation to the establishment of Castro, the duchy of Parma and Piacen- 
za was one of quite different dimensions and of a significance that formally 
placed the Farnese dynasty on a level with the. surrounding ducal states of 
Milan, Mantova and Ferrara. Taking over Castro now came to look like a mi- 
nor prelude to the actual performance (Figs. 39 & 75). 


Pierluigi Farnese's purely monumental and artistic contribution to Piacenza, 
where he made his solemn entry a month after the establishment of the du- 
chies, i.e. in September 1545, was for obvious reasons not very extensive, be- 
cause he only achieved two years on the ducal throne. Tt is quite certain, howe- 
ver, that he now seriously intended establishing a ducal capital, and the choice 
immediately fell on Piacenza as the biggest and most important town in the 
newly acquired area. This was where he resided when not away travelling. 

As was to be expected, his reception was in the form of a long series of fe- 
stivities, spettacoli etc. For the entrata, four triumphal arches had been erec- 
ted at the town's four gates, decorated with Pierluigi's coat of arms and va- 
rious inscriptions paying tribute to the new signore. i 

During his first time there, however, Pierluigi was struck down by illness 
and so, on 23 September 1545, having moved into the old Sforza citadel in 
Piacenza, was obliged there to receive the official papal investiture and the 
ensuing oath of allegiance sworn by representatives of the city government 
and a small selection of the noble landowners. In November, Pierluigi went 
to Parma and there, too, he was received to the accompaniment of much fe- 
stivity. There is no actual description of this, but bills for paint for the deco- 
ration of Parma's gates, streets and palaces have survived. Two painters were 
paid for having executed eight large coats of arms, 117 ducali piccoli con mot- 
ti, uno stemma în tela per il portone di Porta Nova e una tavola (in front of the 
Church of S. Vitale). Back in Piacenza, Pierluigi issued invitations to a large 
tournament that was to take place during the carnival in February 1546, pro- 
mising large prizes to participating knights, who moreover came from Parma 
and Piacenza as well as from Lombardy and the rest of the Po Valley. It was 
the first time the new duchy was to present itself to the outside world, so no 


Fig. 71. Modern sketch reconstructing the entire Farnese axis, 
from the left, the Via Baullari, Piazza Farnese, Palazzo Farnese 
and the planned, but never completed, bridge across the Tiber to 
the Farneses’ gardens in Trastevere (from J. Tuttle in Le Palais 
Farnèse vol. I 1981). 
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Fig. 72. Medal with Michelangelo's Palazzo 
Farnese facade as motif (from 1549). Nation- 
al Museum, Copenhagen. Royal. Collection 
of Coins and Medals (museum photo). 


expense was spared, and the most distinguished participants were invited to 
a banquet in the citadel. Later in the year, too, a tournament was held on the 
occasion of a distinguished aristocratic wedding in Piacenza. 


It was also Pierluigi's intention over a wide area to draw attention to him- 
self vis-à-vis the older duchies and states, and although his time was only 
short, he managed nevertheless to establish a ducal ensemble of about 20 
men with trumpeters, flautists and viola da bassi players. His personal inte- 
rest in the court band can be seen from a brief passage in one of his letters 
from 1546, where he wanted a specifically named tenor appointed to his 
choir. Pierluigi also considered establishing a ducal library and collection of 
manuscripts, and in addition he had excellent helpers in his closest courtiers, 
where people like Caro, Filareto and Tolomei were at his service. Another 
example of Pierluigi's interest can be found in the famous silversmith Benve- 
nuto Cellini, who for a number of years had been in the service of the French 
king, and who received Pierluigi’s personal offer of an appointment while 
travelling through Piacenza. 


With regard to the building of fortifications and other works, a great num- 
ber of initiatives had already been taken before 1545, when Parma and Pia- 
cenza (Fig. 76) were under the administration of the Papal States. Already in 
the time of Clement VII, the papal governatore with the fortress engineer 
Francesco da Viterbo and with Sangallo as contractor had carried out an ex- 
tensive modernisation of the fortress walls in Piacenza so that modern ram- 
parts with bastions and moats had replaced the medieval defences (see Fig. 
41). This great work, which had cost considerable sums of money, not least 
for expropriations, had been carried out by the time Pierluigi arrived in the 
city as Duke. Under the administration of the Church, the town of Piacenza, 
only 70 kilometres from Milan, was really a north-western outpost of the by 
now extensive Papal States. 

In Pope Paul III's day, the papal legates Cardinal Gambara (1542-44) and 
Grimani (1544-45) had taken further initiatives in the city, for instance in 
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Fig. 73. The Palazzo Farnese with Michelangelo's facade (A. Lafréry 1549). The inscription emphas- 
ises that Paul III had the palace built “memorie causa sibi posteriorisque suis” (from C. L. Frommel 
vol. III 1973). 


1543 with the establishment of the great new Strada Gambara (subsequently 
Strada Farnese), a long straight road south of the old city centre. The streets 
to the new city gates had also been redesigned in 1525-27. In addition, a 
kind of town planning commission had been established in 1544, and in 
1545 the inhabitants of the entire province were encouraged to build houses/ 
palaces in the city and to spend at least six months in the year there. 

All this work was in reality extremely useful for Pierluigi when he came to 
establish himself in Piacenza. In his quality of papal gonfaloniere after 1537, 
he had regularly carried out visits of inspection and had several times been 
consulted in matters relating to the city's defence problems. As late as spring 
1545, he was informed that the legate was awaiting a reply from the Pope as 
to whether it would be possible to build a new castello near Piacenza. 


THE CASTELLO AT PIACENZA AND PIERLUIGI'S LAST JOURNEY 


As the new Duke from September 1545, it was from the start Pierluigi's 
desire to start building this castello as quickly as possible — irrespective of 
whether it was to be outside the city fortifications or linked to them. There 
was at first doubt as to its positioning, but when the start was delayed, this 
was also because Paul III was doubtful about the idea, which might seem 
provocative to the population, not least the feudatares. Paul III put it to his 
son that the best fortezza that could be built was the creation of trust in their 
new duke by the population and the feudatares. Pierluigi was only successful 
in raising the necessary loans in 1546-47, and so building did not start until 
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Fig 74. An example of the many fine and costly works o art that the family — in this instance Cardinal 
Alessandro — acquired is this silver casket, the four crystal tablets of which were made by Giovanni 
Bernardi, c. 1540. The motifs are from the New Testamert, and here we see the scene in which Christ 
is turning the moneylenders out of the Temple. This casxet is in the National Museum in Copenhagen 
and was formerly in Christiansborg Palace. There is a companion piece in Naples. See Robertson 
1992, pp. 38ff. (from H. Gamrath 1998). 


May 1547. The placing of the castello in tae south-western part of the city’s 
defences did not fit in with the papal legates’ other plans for that end of the 
city. The plans even involved an old monastery that belonged to the canonici 
regolari lateranensi, a venerable order fourded in Rome, as the monastery 
came to stand in the centre of the area to be occupied by the new castello. 
Despite protests, Pierluigi was not to be deflected and by the time work be- 
gan he had raised about four fifths of the estimated cost of 50,000 scudi. His- 
torians of architecture have discussed who was responsible for the plan and 
idea of the caszello (Figs. 77 & 79). The two military engineers Torchiarino 
and Calvi, who were employed by Pierluigi, had both drawn attention to 
themselves. Torchiarino was known for work on the fortifications at Castro, 
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Fig. 75. Elevation map of the Parma and Piacenza provinces. Fresco from c. 1575. It is seen from the 
north-east, and in the foreground we can see the Po valley with the two principal cities. At the top, in 
the mountains slightly to the left of centre, is the Borgo di Val di Taro (from B. Adorni 1982). 


Nepi and Ronciglione, and Calvi for major works for the Spanish royal fami- 
ly, but the now old Sangallo, who for a generation had been the Farneses' 
most important architect, might also have been involved. However, this pre- 
supposes that the plans are from before October 1546, when Sangallo died. 
His drawings in the Uffizi, many of which are of and about the fortification 
of Piacenza, make it very likely that his name should be included. Intensive 
work was carried out during the first months starting in May 1547, and 
building progressed rapidly until 10 September 1547. 

The castello might very well have played its part in promoting the conspir- 
acy, for in such a strong and well-equipped fortress as the castello, Pierluigi 
would have been virtually unassailable by military means. 


As a curiosity it can be added that the building was one of the main points 
in a vindictive lampoon published after the death of Pierluigi. The Spanish 
diplomat Mendoza wrote a fictitious dialogue between Charon and Pierlui- 
gi's spirit during the journey in the barge across the Styx to the realm of the 
dead. In this, Pierluigi asserts that he is completely innocent of everything 
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Fig. 76. View of the city of Piacenza seen from the north. Fresco from the Sala d'Ercole, Caprarola, 
from c. 1570 (photo: ICCD, Rome). 


for which he has been accused and at the same time refers proudly to his al- 
most finished castello at Piacenza as one of the best in Italy (Fig. 78b). If 
death had not got there first, he would have established his residence there. 
Indeed, it was as safe as Castel Sant'Angelo in Rome. Charon then asks: How 
could you build a residence in such a short time? To this, Pierluigi's spirit re- 
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Fig. 77. Plan of Piacenza with Pierluigi's pentagonal castello at the top right and in the middle the old 
Sforza citadel, c. 1547 (from B. Adorni 1982). 


plies: Well I did not myself build a residence, for on the site of the castello 
there was a very suitable monastery, which I could use as a residence. Char- 
on then said: ^As a residence? — You wanted to turn a church and place of 
prayer into a tyrant's den, I would not say a dus s den so as not to make you 
still more sorrowful.” 


OTHER DUCAL ACTIVITIES 


Among the other initiatives from Pierluigi's time there was the establish- 
ment in 1547 within the ducal purview of a commission for politica e orna- 
mento della città di Piacenza, i.e. a town planning commission with six mem- 
bers, two of whom were from the duke's consiglio, to which engineers and 
architects in the duke's service belonged. À number of streets were widened, 
especially in the area north of the medieval city, where the Via Benedittina 
came to create a kind of counterpart to the Via Gambera in the south. At the 
centre, near the cathedral, the actual square was extended and redesigned. 

The intention to make Piacenza into a veritable ducal capital emerged 
clearly from the orders from 1545-46 to the effect that the feudatares — great 
and small throughout the province of Piacenza — should build town houses 
or palaces within a year and also regularly to reside in the city. Pierluigi got 
no further during his lifetime. Meanwhile, after October 1547, the new ruler, 
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Fig. 78a & 78b. Medal bearing the portrait of Pierluigi. On the reverse can be seen Pierluigi's Castello 
at Piacenza with the monastery church at the centre. National Museum, Copenhagen. Royal Collec- 
tion of Coins and Medals (museum photo). 


Fig. 79. Ground plan of Pierluigi's Castello at Piacenza (after c. 1550). The quite new street, the Via 
Gambara, is completely spoiled by the new structure, at the centre of which is placed the monastery 
church (from B. Adorni 1982). 
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Fig. 80a & 80b. Medal with the portrait of Madama recently appointed statholder in the Netherlands 
by Philip II of Spain. National Museum, Copenhagen. Royal Collection of Coins and Medals (muse- 
um photo). 


don Ferrante, continued the work already started and completed the castello, 
now under the imperial aegis. 

Although from a military point of view Parma was secondary in relation to 
Piacenza, Pierluigi had nevertheless also had plans for reinforcing and mod- 
ernising Parma's existing defences. At all events, some churches and monas- 
teries outside the city walls were demolished, and a start was made on a sys- 
tem of bastions. However, the work only really gathered pace after 1547 and 
became a main task for Ottavio — ably assisted by one of the great military 
engineers of the age, Fr. De Marchi — and appears to have been more or less 
completed during the wars in the 1550s. At all events, the superior enemy 
forces failed to take the city during the war of 1551-52. 


MADAMA AT PIACENZA IN 1557 


In October 1556, after his successful defence of one of his duchies, Parma, 
and his conforming to the Spanish hegemony in Italy, Ottavio had the town 
of Piacenza and Piacentina returned to him in an official act headed by the 
city's bishop. 

After a prolonged exile spent partly in the Netherlands and England (Fig. 
80a & 80b;, Duchess Madama made her solemn entry into Piacenza in 1557, 
an entry that took the shape of a great official event that was the subject of 
an official account printed that same year. As a kind of penance for the mur- 
der of Pierluigi, an almost imperial reception was arranged for Margareta, fi- 
nanced by several of the noble feudatares from Piacenza. A triumphal pro- 
cession of elegantly decorated coaches led the large procession. At the first 
church, S. Croce, the procession passed a Corinthian triumphal arch, where 
Philip II, the Emperor and King Ferdinand were among those depicted. 
Then the route continued to the cathedral, Chiesa Maggiore, where Madama 
was received inside the church with solemn choral music. In the Cathedral 
Square, another triumphal arch in the Doric style had been erected, and 
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through it the route continued along a narrow, flower-strewn street with ta- 
pestries of ancient motifs hanging down over the facades. Half way along the 
street there was a floral gateway bearing Cardinal Alessandro Farnese's coat 
of arms and portrait, and at the end of the street there was yet another trium- 
phal arch in the Corinthian style decorated with motifs from the Old Testa- 
ment. In the town hall square, on the facade of the town hall, the Palazzo 
Gotico, there were decorations bearing the insignia of her father, Charles V, 
and Duke Ottavio. Before passing the town hall, they went under yet another 
triumphal arch, on which the coat of arms of Piacenza was seen above a 
mountainous landscape in which there were hosts of (Farnese) lilies. Now 
the procession moved straight towards the cittadella, where Madama was to 
spend the night, passing beneath yet another triumphal arch bearing the por- 
trait of Cardinal Ranuccio and the coat of arms and insignia of her son Ales- 
sandro. At the entrance to the Cittadella itself, there was a green portal and 
another portal decorated with her own likeness. The description says that in 
the course of the procession, the citizens several times shouted Margareta, 
Ottavio, duca duca, Farnese Farnese and the like. 

The festive and distinguished entrata ended in the building in which Pier- 
luigi ten years previously had been murdered, but this time the ownership of 
Piacenza was guaranteed by Madama’s half-brother, Philip II of Spain, and 
the feudatares were in retreat. So the motto for the event was: Nunc est tuta 
procellis vitiorum depressio in aeternum. 

This was presumably also one of the reasons why the re-established ducal 
couple started making plans for building a new residence in Piacenza to re- 
place the old medieval cittadella. 


VIII. THE DUCHIES OF PARMA AND PIACENZA 
RE-ESTABLISHED AND CONSOLIDATED 
(1558-1630) 


THE FARNESE FAMILY, SPAIN AND EUROPE 


The Ghent Agreement of 1556 was certainly a triumph for the Farnese 
family, but the situation was nevertheless not really clarified, let alone safe 
for the family and Duke Ottavio. Despite Ottavio's considerable military tal- 
ent, which had been demonstrated in the Parma war 1551-52 and later, his 
ducal status was extremely fragile in terms of finances, administration and ju- 
risdiction. In relation to his own major feudatores, Landi and Pallavicini, he 
could be compared to a medium-sized landowner, and it was only the Span- 
ish alliance that ensured that he was not driven out again. Ottavio's re- 
acquisition of Piacenza had not been without cost, and the permanent Span- 
ish garrison in the Piacenza castello, along with his son Alessandro's enforced 
residence in Spain were constant reminders to Ottavio that he was not really 
master in his own house. 


However, the family's absorption into the Spanish system also offered op- 
portunities. In 1559, Philip II (Fig. 81) was to have a new statholder in the 
restless Netherlands. Ottavio made himself available, but it was his wife, Ma- 
dama, Philip's half-sister, who was appointed to the post. Until 1567, she 
was the moderate and diplomatic statholder in the Netherlands, and she and 
Ottavio lived separately and were only seen together when major family fes- 
tivities demanded it. When Madama was replaced in the Netherlands by the 
Duke of Alba, she retired to her estates in southern Italy and continued to 
live separately from Ottavio; there, in the Abruzzi, she died in 1586. Ottavio 
himself died later that year and was succeeded as duke by his son Alessan- 
dro, who had been educated at the Spanish court and throughout the whole 
of his short life worked for Philip II and his military and diplomatic policies. 
In gratitude for Alessandro's loyalty, Philip II had agreed that he should 
marry the Portuguese Princess Maria Braganza in 1565 (Fig. 84). With this, 
the Farneses had for the first time married into a real royal family, and Ales- 
sandro could even be considered a possible heir to the Portuguese throne. 
Alessandro participated in numerous Spanish expeditions, including the fa- 
mous naval battle with the Turks in Lepanto in 1571 and in time became one 
of Philip's most important commanders in the Netherlands, where in 1578 
he took over the post of statholder (Fig. 82). 


Over the next 15 years, the name Farnese became known throughout Eu- 
rope on account of Alessandro’s military prowess both as a strategist, logisti- 
cian and fortification expert, but also because he was an extremely able dip- 
lomat. With a combination of military and political means, he brought 
almost all the rebellious provinces back under Spain. Especially the siege and 
conquest of the well-defended city of Antwerp in 1585 brought fame to him. 
When a total victory proved impossible, he managed to ensure the southern 
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PHILIPPO HISPANIARVM REGI MAXIMO 
OD EXIMIA IN DOMUM FARNESIAM MERITA 


Fig. 81. King Philip II of Spain. From the Sala dei Fasti Farnesia- 
ni, Caprarola (photo: Biblioteca Hertziana — Max-Planck-Institut 
für Kunstgeschichte, Rome). 


provinces (present-day Belgium) for Catholicism and the Spanish throne 
(Fig. 85). Alessandro's career in the Netherlands has been considered in 
many other places and is only to be emphasised here because his achieve- 
ments in the Netherlands became known throughout Europe. They ad- 
vanced the position of the Farneses in the Spanish, European system, prima- 
rily helping to ensure that Parma and Piacenza remained in the hands of the 
family. Even in his own time, Duke Alessandro's opponents believed that he 
was striving to become King of the Netherlands (Fig. 86), and in time Philip 
II also took note of this criticism. During his final years — partly after the 
wrecking of the great Spanish Armada in the North Sea in 1588, for which 
he was unjustly held responsible — Alessandro's importance was declining in 
Madrid. He was only at home in Parma and Piacenza on a few occasions and 
contributed only from a distance to the further development of the Farnese 
state. Alessandro — in Europe known as Duca di Parma or merely Parma — 
died in the field of battle in France as early as 1592. 
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Fig. 82. Duke Alessandro was the Spanish regent (statholder) in the Netherlands 1578-1593. Painting 


by J. B. de Saive. Parma, Galleria Nazionale (from L. van der Essen vol. HI 1934). 
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Fig. 83. Contemporary print of the palace in Brussels where Madama and later her son Alessandro re- 
sided as statholders, and where Alessandro's wedding with Maria of Portugal took place in 1565 
(from L. van der Essen vol. III 1934). 


THE CONSOLIDATION OF THE DUCHIES UNDER DUKE OTTAVIO 


At home in Parma and Piacenza, Pierluigi’s strenuous efforts to suppress 
the feudal lords had turned out to be a fatal mistake, and now, after the 
Ghent Agreement in 1556, Ottavio sought instead to adopt a more cautious 
approach and agreed a compromise with the many feudatares with regard to 
taxation and jurisdiction. In purely financial terms, Ottavio had fewer means 
in 1556 than Pierluigi had had in 1545-46. A change in the fundamental feu- 
dal system seemed impossible, and at first he avoided any conflict with the 
wealthy feudatares. Finances, which were crucial to securing the regained 
duchy of Piacenza and the consolidation of the dual duchy, came mainly 
from outside. Ottavio now once more had the income from Novara, the yield 
from his possessions in Naples and finally the large dowry from Madama at 
his disposal. In addition, Castro and Ronciglione had passed to Ottavio again 
after the death of his brother Orazio in 1553 (Fig. 87). The details of the de- 
velopment of the Farneses' financial and jurisdictional power in the duchy 
from 1556 until 1586 has over the past 20 years been examined in great de- 
tail in dissertations based on the many surviving accounts. This has shown 
that, in contrast to what has traditionally been maintained, the strong, cen- 
tralist ducal state was generally speaking still far from a reality on the death 
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Fig. 84. The wedding in Brussels of Duke Alessandro and Maria of Portugal in 1565. Madama, 
dressed in black, is receiving guests in the great hall in the palace in Brussels; the bride is in a white 
dress. Behind and above Madama can be seen the bridegroom and Duke Ottavio with the Golden 
Fleece and representatives of the Netherlandish elite. The wedding was marked by the creation of a 
small book containing fine miniatures showing scenes from the festivities, which lasted for several 
days. The Italian art historian G. Bertini (Bertini 1997) has the honour of having traced this unique 
work in Warsaw, having it restored and published. See later Figs. 118-120 (from G. Bertini 1997). 


of Ottavio. The feudal system still applied as before. But solid and constant 
small-scale efforts had been made to increase the ducal influence and in par- 
ticular to ensure an increased income for the young state. While Pierluigi 
had had an income of 130,000 scudi in 1547, the figure under Ottavio in 
1565 was 158,000 scudi and in 1589 335,000 scudi. 

As the result of purchasing land (fief) and marrying into and favourably 
treating selected local noble families and later, from the 1570s, by embarking 
on occasional conflicts with the nobility resulting in confiscation of propetty, 
Ottavio's income had risen steeply. The danger of suffering the same fate as 
his father Pierluigi was nevertheless a constant threat, and in 1580 a plot 
against him was revealed with Claudio Landi, a son of Pierluigi's assassin, as 
the main instigator. The plot was due to Ottavio's confiscation of Borgotaro, 
the Landi family's principal town in southern Piacentina in 1578. Borgotaro, 
with this area's dominance of the roads over the Apennines to the coast of 
the Tyrrhenian Sea, was an important acquisition for Ottavio. Claudio Landi 
and his fellow conspirators were condemned to death. Landi's insistance on 
his innocence and his assertion that Ottavio had led him into a trap has been 
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Fig. 85. Print of “Le Pont Farnese”. This was a particularly famous example of Duke Alessandro’s 
tactical and logistical talents. The pontoon bridge depicted was of crucial significance in the conquest 
of Antwerp in 1585. In the background, the city of Antwerp, while in-the foreground left the duke can 
be seen approving the plan (from L. van der Essen vol. IV 1934). 


credited with greater veracity in recent times. At all events, he survived as 
Milanese governor of Cremona. 


At the same time, most of the income from Castro, Ronciglione and Na- 
ples was not used in the places from which it derived, but was sent to Parma 
and Piacenza and invested there. The more distant provinces thus became a 
kind of milch cows for the province that was now clearly being given first 
preference, that is to say Parma (and to a more limited extent perfidious Pia- 
cenza). In 1585 Ottavio had succeeded in becoming the largest landowner in 
the united duchy, and against the background of the most recent research it 
is clearly correct to maintain that Ottavio was the first duke seriously to con- 
solidate the position of the Farneses in Parma and Piacenza. The well- 
established feudalisation in the duchy was exploited to the benefit of the 
State (as is seen in the rest of Europe). Each time enfeoffed land was to be 
inherited or the fief changed, Ottavio ensured wherever possible that the 
fiefs were divided into smaller units and that they were given to his courtiers, 
loyal aristocratic families, prominent burghers or possibly reliable people 
from outside. 


As said above, Duke Alessandro’s brief rule (1585-1592) was character- 
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Fig. 86. Duke Alessandro's fame as a Catholic, anti-Protestant 
commander quickly made him known throughout Europe, and 
the Farnese family's prestige culminated during his lifetime. At 
the beginning of the 17th century it was planned to erect a memo- 
rial to him on the great square in Piacenza. On the proposal 
shown here for a Roman-inspired victory column, the duke is seen 
treading on the hydra of heresy. However, the project was 
changed into an equestrian statue (from B. Adorni 1982). See 
Figs. 114 & 115 


ised by his rare presence in Parma and Piacenza. However, it was thanks to 
him and a consequence of his loyal and successful efforts that after the con- 
quest of Antwerp the Spanish garrison in the castello in Piacenza was re- 
turned home in 1585 and the castello transferred to him. The construction of 
a similar castello at Parma was also due to Alessandro, who ordered work to 
commence in 1591 (Figs. 88 & 89). Similarly, 1591 saw the ending of a major 
old enfeoffment, lo Stato di Pallavicini (including the town of Busseto). The 
confiscation meant that this good and fertile area between the River Po and 
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Fig. 87. Portrait of Duke Ottavio (from G. Drei 1954). 


the Via Emilia, which had lain like a wedge between Parma and Piacenza, 
came under the Duke's control. In addition to the economic benefits, the 
area was also strategically important. The fact that it was possible to confront 
Pallavicini himself, who had received Charles’ V's guarantee for his Stato 
Pallavicini in 1551, was related to Alessandro’s successes in Flanders. Philip 
II abandoned his support for the feudatare, who was simply militarily elimi- 
nated by the ducal atmy. 


RANUCCIO I AND THE CONSPIRACY OF 1611 


Ottavio's domestic policy was continued during the tíme of Ranuccio I 
(from 1592), now on an increasingly solid foundation. In terms of both ad- 
ministration and organisation, the ducal administration became more rami- 
fied and specialised. And in 1594, the Constitutiones gave expression to the 
dukes' aim of interfering in the complicated legal relationship between the 
feudatares and their vassals, and the means by which the duke could achieve 
this. He now formally established his role as ruler and lord of all his subjects 
— whether they were nobility, burghers, clergy or ordinary people (Fig. 90). 
This led in particular to a series of attacks on individual feudatares, who had 
their fiefs confiscated on account of dubious loyalty, actual illegal acts or di- 


Fig. 88. The castello at Parma was started in 1591 and was Duke Alessandro's most palpable contri- 
bution to ensuring ducal power in the capital city, both internally and externally. Aerial photo (from 
B. Adorni 1974). 


Fig. 89. The main gate to the city, the Castello in Parma. The bottom two storeys are original with the 
Farnese coat of arms at the centre (photo: author). 


rect treachery towards the State and the Duke. This was Ottavio's policy — 
and perhaps even Pierluigi's — that was being extended, though now on a 
greater scale and more systematically. These individual confrontations with 
the aristocracy came to form part of the background to the events of 
1611-12. At the same time, the burghers in the towns were encouraged to 
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Fig. 90. Por-rait of Ranuccio, who, as the fourth duke, finally consolidated the Farnese staze. Al- 
though his reign was dramatic in many respects (problems of succession, the great conspiracz 1611 
etc.), it was characterised by external peace, a prosperous economy and the rapid growth of th= court. 
Painting by E. Aretusi (from G. Capelli 1990). 


take part in the government and administration and gradually became part of 
the new elite around the ducal court. A good example of this is the Pizcenza 
burgher Bartolomeo Riva, who became a ducal minister. 

A great leap forward for Ranuccio was the unveiling of a large-scale aristo- 
cratic plot against him and his family in 1611. A number of feudatares — sup- 
ported by nobility from outside the two main cities and with help from simi- 
lar groups in neighbouring states including Mantua, Ferrara and perhaps 
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even Tuscany — were becoming increasingly dissatisfied to see their privileges 
coming under pressure from the increasingly powerful dukes. For instance, 
since 1602 the feudatares were not permitted to leave the state for more than 
two months without the permission of the Duke. In 1606, the nobility's right 
to hunt had been severely restricted. These limitations were experienced as a 
kind of “loss of liberty”, which the old independent families found intoler- 
able. In the critical situation obtaining in 1611 the crucial event was the case 
concerning the margravate of Colorno just to the north of Parma and the 
question of whether, contrary to custom, women could have the right of suc- 
cession, as Ottavio had accepted much earlier. An application to the law fac- 
ulty in Padua for an expert opinion had drawn out, and the Duke's own con- 
siglo di giustizia’ s infinitely slow treatment of the statement from Padua had 
brought the aristocratic families to the end of its patience. As a consequence, 
plans were now laid for murdering Ranuccio and his newly born heir Odoar- 
do at the child’s baptism. However, the date for the baptism was postponed 
and so the planned coup had to be shelved. In the meantime, one of the con- 
spirators, who had been imprisoned in 1611 accused of something quite dif- 
ferent, was subjected to torture and started talking about the planned but 
shelved conspiracy, naming some of the conspirators by name. They were 
now arrested and they betrayed still more names, and before long a long list 
of noble names had been added to the catalogue of suspects. The case of 
Colorno and the ownership of this fief, which Ranuccio had long wanted to 
lay his hand on, was further stoked by the fact that the owner of Colorno, the 
remarkable Margravine Barbara Sanseverino was added to the list of sus- 
pects (Fig. 91). She had a court in Colorno where she gathered a large num- 
ber of the humanists and poets of the time and often received visits from en- 
emies of the Farneses: the Gonzagas of Mantua and the Spanish viceroy from 
Milan. The Colorno court was moreover an unwelcome competitor to the 
Parma court. l 

On the basis of the long list of suspects, there followed a brief, heated and 
extremely brutal trial that was worked up by Ranuccio and his advisers — and 
a large number of nobles and their adherents were condemned to death for 
the conspiracy. Although Barbara Sanseverino and the others condemned 
appealed to the Duke for mercy, altogether almost 100 persons were execu- 
ted and their fiefs and possessions confiscated. With this, Ranuccio gained 
direct control of some strategically very important parts of Parmesan terri- 
tory and at the same time found some fertile and profitable rural areas at his 
disposal. The confiscations also encompassed furniture, chattels, a large col- 
lection of fine paintings etc. etc. to a value of many hundreds of thousands of 
scudi. With the trial of 1611 and the executions of 1612, the old, powerful, 
independent feudatares had received a blow from which they did not recov- 
er, and in future feudatares had no choice but to co-operate with the Duke 
and his court in Parma. What Ottavio started from almost rock bottom, Ra- 
nuccio continued and completed. Like his grand-father, Ranuccio was ac- 
cused even at his own time of having *invented" the plot. Be that as it may, 
event shows that the Duke had now acquired power and resources as never 
before. 
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Fig. 91. Portrait of Margravine Barbara Sanseverino of Colorno (1551-1612). Colorno was on the bor- 
der with Mantua. While Barbara had enjoyed good relations with the Farneses under Ottavio, she 
quarrelled seriously with Duke Alessandro and especially Duke Ranuccio. Seen from Parma, she had 
suspiciously close relations with the antagonistic Gonzaga court in Mantua and with the Spanish vice- 
roy in Milan, who was a thorn in the flesh to Parma. As she also seemed to have had links with the 
1611 conspiracy — and indeed admitted this without being subjected to torture — at the same time beg- 
ging Duke Ranuccio for forgiveness and mercy, she was the first of the conspirators to mount the scaf- 
fold in Parma in 1612. Rocca di Fontanellato, Parma (from G. Drei 1954). 
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OTHER MEASURES TO ACHIEVE STABILISATION 


In order further to reinforce their power, the dukes — especially Ranuccio 
— borrowed large amounts of money on their possessions outside the duchies 
of Parma and Piacenza. Castro, Ronciglione and Naples became the securi- 
ties for major loans, and the money thus borrowed went broadly speaking di- 
rectly to Parma and Piacenza, which became the sole focus. The rapid in- 
crease in the economy and finances came especially to benefit the new capital 
city of Parma in the shape of extensive building works and town planning. 

The profound ramifications of the 1611 conspiracy within the neighbour- 
ing states nevertheless demonstrated how precarious a position even such a 
well-established duke as Ranuccio had been in. Parma-Piacenza was of 
course a state that had been created artificially, and the Farneses really had 
to work hard to find a place for their new state in the northern Italian politi- 
cal jigsaw puzzle. Although Parma and Piacenza represented a guaranteed 
vassal state of the Spanish king, relations with Madrid — not to speak of the 
vice-regency of Milan — were neither easy nor good. The Farneses were really 
subject to the superior power of Spain, and it is quite remarkable that in 
view of his loyal and obvious pro-Spanish policy, Ranuccio in fact imagined 
he had a chance of becoming viceroy in Milan — a hope that both Pierluigi 
and Ottavio had cherished in vain. On the contrary, the Spaniard Fuentes — 
a new thorn in the flesh to Ranuccio in much the same way as Don Ferrante 
had been for Pierluigi and Ottavio — was appointed viceroy in 1602. He was 
then soon able to take possession of the margravate of Novara, from which 
the Farneses had benefited since 1537. Ranuccio chose to yield to the pres- 
sure, and throughout his entire reign he accepted the Spanish hegemony. 

After many decades of mutual scepticism, a move towards reconciliation 
had started with the neighbouring, hereditary enemy of Mantua, which 
found expression in the marriage between Duke Alessandro’s daughter Mar- 
gareta and Duke Vincenzo Gonzaga. But this reconciliation came to an 
abrupt halt when Margareta failed to provide a child. The result was that she 
returned to Parma, where she entered a convent. Not until many years later, 
in 1617, was a mutually acceptable agreement reached that at least on the 
surface normalised relations between the two dynasties. The otherwise 
peaceful and cautious pro-Spanish policy followed by Ranuccio can prob- 
ably also be explained by his thereby having a free hand to deal with the feu- 
datares at home. 

Ranuccio himself had married relatively late, and there were problems 
with the succession. If there were no sons, the Farneses could risk Spain's 
immediately moving into the two duchies and taking them over. And Madrid 
kept a very close watch on the marriage plans in Parma, and it was at all 
events not Habsburg princesses the Farneses were seeking. The outcome in 
1599 was that Margareta Aldobrandini, a relative of Pope Clement VIII, be- 
came Ranuccio's wife (Fig. 92). Tension rose again when the couple failed to 
produce children for many years. An illegitimate son, the bizarre and learned 
Ottavio, who was born in 1598 as the result of one of Ranuccio's earlier rela- 
tionships, was put into place as his heir provided no legal heirs came later. 
Parma sought support from Rome, Madrid and Vienna, but only received 
approval from Rome. However, a legitimate heir, Odoardo, (Fig. 93), was 
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Fig. 92. Portrait of Duchess Margareta Aldobrandini, Ranuccio's 
wife. Parma, Galleria Nazionale (from G. Drei 1954). 


born in 1612, and the result was a conflict between the two sons, which led 
to the illegitimate Ottavio being imprisoned from 1625. He died in 1643 — 
the same year as Ranuccio's unfortunate sister Margareta. As has been seen, 
there was a dark side to relationships in Ranuccio’s closest family and to his 
entire person, but this should not overshadow his great political and organi- 
sational talents and his achievement in general. 


Ranuccio started an indirect battle with the old feudal nobility when he 
transformed the old, but somewhat down-at-heel university in Parma into a 
modern Scuola dei Nobili by embarking on close collaboration with the Jesuits, 
who were the great innovators with regard to education, upbringing and peda- 
gogy. The Jesuits, who were by no means popular everywhere, but who had 
found admirers among the clerics in the Farnese family, started collaborating 
with Ranuccio, who became the unchallenged head of the new university. But 
as the Jesuits in return guaranteed pure Catholic teaching and had their peda- 
gogical freedom confirmed and could themselves be protected in Ranuccio's 
modern, centralised rule, it was an alliance.of benefit to both parties. 

Ranuccio had the young noblemen of his two duchies, but also young men 
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Fig. 95. Portrait of Duke Odoardo and Duchess Margareta Medici, c. 1630 (from G. Capelli 1990). 


outside the nobility, admitted to this university. In addition to the usual uni- 
versity subjects, the students in the Scuola dei Nobili also learned modern 
languages, history and chivalry. The aim was in reality to create a new elite 
leadership for the duchies (the state), which could have their future adminis- 
trators and bureaucrats trained in this way. The subject has not yet been 
thoroughly researched, but it is certain that the great old noble family names 
from Parma and Piacenza are notable for their presence among the students 
in the university. It also became known outside the duchies, and the scions 
of many northern Italian noble families went to Parma, where the once moss- 
grown university now suddenly increased its prestige quite remarkably and 
was able to note a rapidly increasing number of students. The idea current in 
Parma of fusing the aristocracy and the upper burgher class to form a single 
élite dirigente, loyal to the Duke and che Pope, is also seen in the other Ital- 
ian duchies, but the university in Parma became especially famous. And its 
founding and success quite clearly also contributed to changing the decen- 
tralised, medieval feudal community into a modern, centralist duchy. 


In purely economic terms, the two large cities of Piacenza and Parma were 
the homes of large numbers of affluent burgher manufacturers and mer- 
chants. However, during the decades immediately after 1556 there were not 
many funds to support a true economic policy such as is known from the 
proto-mercantilist moves in the other princely states. The result was never- 
theless the prohibition of the import of certain types of fabric and the pro- 
motion of local products, along with investments in salt mines and iron- 
works. Jewish bankers were brought in from outside, but they were not 
allowed to reside in Parma or Piacenza. Coinage was systematised, and 
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roads, bridges and canals were improved. Some gifted Jewish printers were 
brought to Parma. The best-known achievement is probably Ottavio's suc- 
cess 1579 in moving the large central and southern European financial and 
loan market from Besançon to Piacenza. Throughout the whole period up to 
the 1630s, the representatives of the major European finance houses — espe- 
cially the Genoese — met here four times a year, which produced an income 
to Piacenza. and prestige for its Duke. 


Finally, Bülitary Gu on and security was considerably improved dur- 
ing the time of the first dukes, especially that of Ranuccio. «Here, the re- 
acquisition of the Piacenza Ei in 1586 was of crucial importance, while 
the new castello in Parma meant decisive military protection for the Farnese 
state from 1595. In addition, a real militia was established in 1595, to which 
came the establishment of a Sca artillery corps in 1615. 


To sum up, we can note that an increasingly efficient ducal administration 
had been organised, and that by means of his Constitutiones Ranuccio had 
created an administrative and legal framework for his government. He had 
reformed the university and re-organised and improved the efficiency of the 
militia and the entire military establishment. Like his father and grandfather, 
he had avoided actual wars on his territory by the use of both mediation and 
force. With the unveiling of the 1611 conspiracy had forced a decimated, op- 
positional nobility to accept the necessity of becoming part of the state and 
court in Parma, at the same time opening the way for burghers to be adopted 
into the ruling classes. 

So by the 1620s, the duchies of Parma and Piacenza were both formally 
and in fact to be considered an independent and legitimate northern Italian 
state under the internationally recognised ducal Farnese family, fully equal to 
the other northern Italian neighbouring states such as Mantua and Ferrata. 
We can here conclude for the time being that when Ranuccio died unexpect- 
edly in 1622, the most ardent wishes of his old ancestor Paul III had been 
fulfilled. 


THE FARNESE CARDINALS AFTER 1558 


After the years of uncertainty under Pope Paul IV Caraffa, Cardinal Ales- 
sandro remained untouchable as cardinal and landowner for his remaining 
25 years. As more time elapsed, he was in principle an increasingly serious 
candidate for the papacy. He retained and developed his almost princely po- 
sition with a view to his candidature and at the same time in the Curia took 
care of the interests of his brother and of Parma and Piacenza. From Caprar- 
ola he supervised the administration of the little duchy of Castro-Ronciglione 
and also oversaw the other family estates as the absolute leader of the family 
in central Italy. Within the context of the Papal States, he was still active in 
the top administration and, when the Council of Trent finally came to an end 
in 1563, he contributed, though to a moderate extent, to the implementation 
of its decisions as far as his own dioceses and benefices were concerned. Un- 
der pressure from Pope Pius V and to show that he recognised the duty of 
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Fig. 94. Cardinal Alessandro and his nephew Cardinal Odoardo were both the protectors and patrons 
of the Jesuits. Although they were not active at the same time, they are here seen together in a painting 
in the sacristy of the Gesù Church. Both cardinals spent considerable sums on this church, the interi- 
or of which is seen between the two Farneses (from H. Gamrath 1987). 


bishops to carry out visitations, he personally carried out an inspection of his 
rich diocese of Monreale in Sicily in 1568. 


But his court and courtly life in the Palazzo della Cancelleria were still 
among the most superb and costly of those of the cardinals. His disregard for 
the ban on the accumulation of offices and the fact that apart from the jour- 
ney to Monreale he failed to carry out his personal duty of visitations, must, 
however be balanced by the fact that in 1564 he was consecrated a priest and 
in time became the great patron of the Society of Jesus. He increased tenfold 
his considerable annual alms to the poor of Rome in the 1580s, partly be- 
cause the Consistory itself was critically evaluating his enormous income and 
wealth. He was indeed an extremely wealthy man. Towards the end of his 
life he had an annual income from his private possessions (estates) of 50,000 
scudi and from his church benefices of 70,000 scudi — that is to say 120,000 
scudi in all, and it can safely be said that this was more than sufficient to cov- 
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er his expenditure. Of all the 17th-century cardinals, he remained the 
wealthiest (Fig. 94). 


Although he was very close to the papal tiara during the papal elections in 
1572 and again in 1585, it was never his, presumably because neither the 
Spanish nor the Austrian Habsburgs had forgotten his monumental duplicity 
in the 1550s. However, he enjoyed great respect, and when ¿l gran cardinale 
came to Rome from his estates, he was received with great reverence, indeed 
almost like a prince. When Pope Gregory XIII visited the old Cardinal at 
Caprarola in 1578, it was most like a meeting between two equal potentates, 
and when Alessandro was buried in il Gesù in 1589, there was national 
mourning, and his last journey was worthy of a pope. 

The great Cardinal's younger brother, Ranuccio, who had already died in 
1565, never achieved political influence to rival that of Alessandro, but he 
played a certain artistic and cultural role. 


The continued representation of the Farneses in the College of Cardinals 
was quite rightly seen by Parma as an absolute necessity, primarily because 
both the family duchies of Parma and Piacenza and Castro were theoretically 
papal fiefs. Without some high-ranking person in Rome, it was very difficult 
to take care of the family interests vis-à-vis the Curia and the Pope. So, with 
clear references to his work for the Catholic cause in Flanders, Duke Ales- 
sandro appealed many times to Pope Sixtus V for.the conferment of the title 
of cardinal on his son Odoardo (b. 1573). As quite a young man, Odoardo 
was seen as a replacement for the old Cardinal Alessandro, living and being 
educated in the Palazzo Farnese in Rome. But Sixtus V — a true Counter- 
Reformation pope — was sceptical about the Farnese dynasty, and not until 
two years after the. death of Cardinal Alessandro did Odoardo receive the 
cardinal's hat under Pope Clement VIII, As a political talent, however, he 
was far from being the equal of old Alessandro. He was most interested in 
the fact that there appeared to be no heirs in Parma and that he might there- 
fore have a chance of succeeding his brother Ranuccio, who long remained 
childless. However, he played a role for Parma and Piacenza when the mar- 
riage was arranged between Ranuccio and the niece of Pope Clement VII, 
Maria Aldobrandini. During his final years, he was also the guardian of Duke 
Odoardo, who was still a minor. He died in 1626. 


IX. STATE AND DUCAL MAGNIFICENZA 1558-1630 
PALACE BUILDING AND TOWN PLANNING 
AT PIACENZA AND PARMA, IN CAPRAROLA 

AND ROME 


Once the agreement had been reached with Philip II in 1556, it was again 
possible for the Farneses to continue the visual manifestation of their ducal 
power, which had been put on hold during the ten difficult years. Especially 
Madama was keen to build a modern palace for herself in Piacenza. 


PIACENZA 


The military engineer Francesco Paciotto, who was in the service of the 
Farnese family during the 1550s, produced some drawings and plans for a 
fortified palace at Piacenza (Fig. 97). However, not until Vignola was linked 
to the project — at more or less the same time as he was planning the palace 
at Caprarola for Cardinal Alessandro — was there any progress in building 
the ducal residence, behind which Duchess Madama seems to have been the 
driving force. The new palace was to be built on the site of the old Sforza cit- 
tadella (Figs. 95 & 96), and the history of its construction is fairly well illumi- 
nated thanks to a collection of drawings by Vignola and his son Giacinto. It 
was originaly to be a gigantic Renaissance palace in several sections, in 
which the palace itself was to consist of a huge oval double flight of steps giv- 
ing access to a four-winged palace complex with internal cortile. To this was 
added an enormous extra courtyard with a “Roman theatre” (a stone theatre) 
at the end, this latter courtyard undoubtedly to be used for jousting, festivals 
and court ceremonial. The foundation stone was laid in 1558, and building 
continued until 1568, though no more than about a third of the overall plan 
was ever completed (Fig. 98). A notable diminution in size is already seen in 
Vignola's revised plans from the beginning of the 1560s, which reduced the 
project to a single, large, four-winged palace with an inner courtyard includ- 
ing a classical Roman semicircular theatre in the furthest wing (Fig. 99). 
Even on this reduced scale, it was still of gigantic proportions, and during all 
the years it was under construction, only the east wing and half of the south 
wing were really finished, so considerable parts of the old Sforza cittadella 
were allowed to remain standing. 


Although it was never finished, the official panorama of Piacenza from 
about 1612 (Fig. 96) shows the new four-winged palace with its modern gar- 
dens overlooking the River Po. The unfinished palace, having been used as a 
store, depot and barracks in the 19th century and a refugee centre in the 
20th, has been renovated to provide the setting for a newly equipped muse- 
um, the city archives and a cultural centre, but it is only a shadow of the orig- 
inal project. Although it is only a torso, however, we can still sense some- 
thing of the idea behind this gigantic monument (Figs. 102 & 103). As has 
been said above, it was placed on the site of the old Sforza cittadella, in the 
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Fig. 95. Map from the 1560s of the city of Piacenza with Pierluigi's castello at the top right and Vignola's new palace facing the 
River Po below the centre (from B. Adorni 1982). 
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Fig. 96. Bird's eye view map of Piacenza from 1612, seen from the north. Here, the palace is shown as 
completed, although only about a third of the huge project was realised (from B. Adorni 1982). 


north-western part of the city away from the centre of the medieval city with 
its town hall (Palazzo Gotico) and Cathedral Square. In height and bulk it 
was to stand as a clear sign that this was the place to which the seat of power 
had been moved. In addition, the palace was just to the north of Pierluigi's 
castello, and the intention was to link the two new Farnese complexes by 
means of two straight streets, indicating that the western part of the city was 
to be Piacenza's ducal zone. The failure to bring the building plans to frui- 
tion was undoubtedly, in addition to the great cost, because the city re- 
mained militarily and strategically exposed and also because the Piacenza no- 
bility was still considered to be unreliable and opposed to the new rulers. 
Last, but not least, the original driving force, Madama, had removed her 
scene of activities to the Netherlands, and after her return in 1567 had taken 
up residence on her Neapolitan estates. 


PARMA 


Duke Ottavio devoted his interest more and more to the other large city of 
Parma, where under him and his son Alessandro and especially his grandson 
Ranuccio an alternative ducal residence called La Pilotta was planned and 
gradually built (Fig. 106). This building was if possible even more colossal, 
indeed becoming almost an entire new district in Parma, which now 
emerged as the real capital city of the duchies. As was the case with the pal- 
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Fig. 97. The first draft from 1558 by the military architect F. Pa- 
ciotto of a palace at Piacenza (from B. Adorni 1982). 
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Fig. 98. Vignola's enormous palace project at Piacenza with the two great courtyards. Contemporary 
copy by Vignola's son Giacinto (from B. Adorni 1982). 


ace at Piacenza, that in Parma remained unfinished and met an even worse 
fate, if possible, in that it was completely destroyed by bombs during the 
Second World War. All these circumstances make a study of the whole of 
this complex difficult, and the available literature fails to get to the bottom of 
matters relating to it. It is, however, certain that during the 1560s Ottavio 
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Fig. 100. Section of Vignola's never completed cortile with the semi-circular theatre-like conclusion 
(from B. Adorni 1982). 


Fig. 101. Vignola's sketch for the palazzo in Piacenza. See also Fig. 96 (from B. Adorni 1982). 


took up temporary residence in the old bishop's palace near the cathedral. It 
was here, too, that the heir to the throne, Alessandro, moved with his bride, 
Martia of Portugal, in 1568. 

Ottavio's original initiatives with regard to new buildings were meanwhile 
centred on the part of the-city to the west of the river, the area known as Ol- 
tretorrente. Here, he quickly acquired a very large continuous area with a 
considerable number of buildings, and in 1561 and the succeeding years, a 
ducal pleasure garden was laid out there including a Palazzo del Giardino 
(possibly making use of an older building or parts of one). The architect re- 
sponsible for both the garden and the Palazzo del Giardino was none other 


Fig. 102. The east wing of the palace in Piacenza seen from the city with the burghers” houses below. 
Photo from c. 1970 (from H. Gamrath 1997). 
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Fig. 105. The palace at Piacenza as it looked around 1900 with the completed east wing and the half 
south wing to the left (from A. Haupt 1911). 
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Fig. 104. The Palazzo del Giardino at Parma with the ponds and 
fountains. Modern attempt at a reconstruction of the original 
complex (from B. Adorni 1974). 


than Vignola, who went back and forth between Parma and Cardinal Ales- 
sandro's Caprarola (see below). The Palazzo del Giardino was largely finished 
in 1564, and payment for internal stucco work and painting is documented 
from as early as 1562. The quite large and sophisticated fountains built into 
the facade were under construction until well into the 1570s on account of 
the complicated work on hydraulics, aqueduct etc. The ducal garden was 
symmetrically laid out in the style of the day in regular sections containing 
rare trees and bushes, statues and grottoes etc. (Figs. 104 & 105). 

All this was meanwhile only a summer residence, and contemporary infor- 
mation on an actual ducal residence is fairly vague. However, towards 1570, 
while Ottavio was living in the bishop's palace, a smaller ducal palace was 
built near the S. Paolo church on the present-day Via Garibaldi. It is espe- 
cially regarding this that information is incomplete, to which must be added 
that most traces of this building have disappeared. This palace was quite 
modest as late as 1600 and in 1598 was described by a Venetian visitor as 
non degno di quella casa. At the same time work was being carried out on re- 
building and modernising the Sforzas’ medieval Rochetta, which was on this 
side of the river, close to the bridge leading to the Palazzo del Giardino (Fig. 
105). Here, Vignola's pupil, Fr. Testa was in charge of the building. The ac- 
counts relating to this also document payment for expenses on painting, 
stucco work and majolica work. In addition, there is a reference to the build- 
ing of a chapel, but nothing of this seems to have survived. 


In 1580, meanwhile, it is certain that the small new palace near the Via 
Garibaldi and the rebuilt Rochetta by the river were linked to each other by 
Francesco Paciotto's mammoth corridore — a galleried building on three stor- 
eys. This corridore seems to have been completed at about the time of Otta- 
vio's death. But apart from the garden and the garden palace in Oltretor- 
rente, it was only a half, indeed a quarter, completed ducal palace that 
Ottavio left to his successors. Nevertheless, the 1598 visitor could also say 
that the corridore: ... è una parte del palazzo, che si è disegnato di fare, che sara 
nobilissimo e capacissimo, di qui abbiamo veduto il modello. 


Fig. 105. La Pilotta and the Giardino Ducale. Detail of a map of Parma 5y S. Smeraldi from the end 
of the 16th century. North is at the top: At the top towards the west (left) can be seen the ducal giardi- 
no with the summer palace, at the centre is the bridge over the river leading to the older Sforza ro- 
chetta (castle). Further to the east (right) can be seen the large corridor from c. 1580 leading to the 
first, but modest ducal palace (after Adorni 1973 annexe). The Arabic numerals on the map show: 1: 
the Palazzo del Giardino; 2: the bishop’s palace; 3: the first, small ducal palace from the 1570s; 4: the 
Palazzo della Pilotta (under construction from the 1590s); 5: the Sforzas’ medieval Rochetta; 6: Pa- 
ciotto's long Corridoio; 7: the bridge; 8: the Church of La Steccata; 9: the Church of S. Maria Annun- 
ciata (drawing: Thora Fisker 2006). 


The large corridore was the starting point for further building under Duke 
Ranuccio, who from about 1600 and throughout his life had the area 
between the smaller new palace and the Rochetta developed into the gigantic 
La Pilotta complex (see Fig. 106). This entailed a series of other long corri- 
dors being taken through the area, producing three large cortili (courtyards), 
Cortile S. Paolo, Cortile Pilotta and Cortile Rachetta. The various wings be- 
came the settings for all ceremonial court functions, the ducal residence, in- 
cluding the ducal archives, library, art gallery, armoury etc., and also the gov- 


Fig. 106. Aerial photograph of La Pilotta. On the left can be seen the bridge over the river leading to 
the Giardino Ducale, and the garden palazzo is partly visible on the left (from B. Adorni 1974). 


Fig. 107. La Pilotta. One of the large cortiles (from B. Adorni 1974). 


ernment offices (Fig. 107). Finally, the complex contained an arsenal, 
manége, stables and coach houses on the lower floor. The main fagade of the 
palace faced the Piazza della Ghaia (to the south), and in the 1620s the Ro- 
man architect Geronimo Rainaldi (?) devised some bombastic plans for a fa- 
cade containing a high tower (Fig. 108). The huge complex remained unfin- 
ished, although vast sums were used on it in Ranuccio's own time. The large 
raw brick loggias remained undecorated, and although they can be said to be 
parallels to the forbidding Spanish Escorial, it is rather as though Ottavio 
and especially Ranuccio had started so vast a project that, for financial rea- 
sons, the external decoration was never really started. 

In one respect, however, Ranuccio was able to see a finished result in the 


Fig. 108. La Pilotta: The proposal presumably by the architect G. Rainaldi(?), famous from Rome, for 
a never realised imposing facade to La Pilotta, from the 1620s (from B. Adorni 1974). 


gigantic Pilotta project. In the left wing, where a large hall with armoury was 
being prepared, a large, dignified entrance hall with stairs was built between 
1600 and 1608 by the architect S. Moschino (Fig. 109). In 1617-18 Ranuccio 
abandoned the armoury and replaced it with a huge theatre in the ancient 
style, designed by the architect G. B. Aleotto from Ferrara and modelled on 
the theatres at Vicenza, Sabbioneta and Ferrara. 

In the development of the Italian Renaissance theatre, the Teatro Farnese 
came to denote the transition from the more classical, pseudo-antique thea- 
tre (in the style of Vicenza) to a total theatre or tournament / opera theatre 
(Fig. 110a & 110b) in which the various arts: pastorals, intermezzi, dramas, 
singing, opera, ballet, jousting and processions were combined. 

Inspired by a visit to the Grand Duke of Tuscany in 1589, where the young 
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Fig. 109. La Pilotta: the dome in the great entrance hall (from B. 
Adorni 1974). 


Ranuccio had attended a grandiose music drama “Daphne”, the Duke of Par- 
ma wanted to make his mark in princely festivals of this kind, in which opera 
and performances by horses (later horse ballet) were a much-loved form of en- 
tertainment (Fig. 111). The whole of this enormous wooden theatre was built 
1617-18 and, as might be expected, the interior was decorated with sculpture 
and paintings paying tribute to the family's glorious past. Above one side en- 
trance, a statue of Alessandro was placed, flanked by the ten virtues of the rul- 
er, and on the other Ottavio was flanked by Apollo and the nine Muses. Via 
the two side entrances horsemen and carriages could enter the cavea stage (the 
horseshoe-shaped proscenium). The theatre, which when built was the biggest 
in Europe — magnum orbis miraculum — thus consisted of a deep stage in our 
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Fig. 110a. La Pilotta: Elevation of the Teatro Farnese (from B. Adorni 1974). 
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Fig. 110b. La Pilotta: ground plan of the Teatro Farnese (from B. 
Adorni 1974). 
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Fig. 111. The Teatro Farnese. View down over the theatre with the side entrance, above which Duke 
Alessandro is seen on horseback. The actual stage can just be discerned on the right (from B. Adorni 
1974). 


sense of the word and the huge horseshoe surrounded by provision for an au- 
dience of 4,000. Behind, above and beneath the stage there was an extensive 
array of machines, rigging lofts etc., that could effect surprising changes of 
scene and raise the actors aloft or drop them into the depths (Fig. 112). As in 
Antiquity it was possible to stage a naumachia — i.e. a battle at sea, as the cavea 
stage could be flooded with water. 
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Fig. 112. Rigging loft and other theatre machinery from the inau- 
guration festivities in the Teatro Farnese in 1628 (from V. Gan- 
dolfi 1980). 


As for Parma itself, the situation was not really different from that in the 
other emerging princely states in the sense that an old *communal" medieval 
town such as this could not be changed at the drop of a hat into a modern 
setting for a duke and his court. But as in Lazio, the Farneses turned to the 
ecclesiastical institutions and either rebuilt existing churches or erected new 
ones, partly for religious orders they had introduced such as the Ursulines 
and Cappuchins. Thus, in 1566, the architect Fornovo started building the 
original centralised church of S. Maria Annunciata in the ducal district of 
Oltretorrente after Ottavio himself had solemnly laid the foundation stone. 
Despite alterations and later additions, the church became a striking visual 
feature in the ducal city (Fig. 113). The church of Santa Maria degli Angeli 
by the city gate, built in Ottavio's day by the architect Testa, had its facade 
changed to fit in with the Via Farnina, and the church of Santa Maria della 
Scala (also by Testa) was placed in such a way that its facade conformed to 
the axis of the main street, Via San Michele. In the 1560s, there was also an 
important redesign of the city's main square, the Piazza Maggiore. Here, 
Testa cleared the square of random shops and sheds and removed four old 
gates giving access to it. In addition, he widened the streets leading to it. This 
town plan was later followed up at the beginning of the 17th century, when 
the large bell tower of the town hall collapsed and the entire town hall and 
the buildings surrounding it had to be rebuilt. 

In 1591, Duke Alessandro had received Spanish agreement to Parma's 
having its own castello — a structure entirely in style of the Piacenza castello 
from 1547. Based on plans and drawings made by Alessandro himself and 
the military architect Paciotto, the work was completed during the 1590s 
(see Fig. 88). With this, the dukes had achieved crucial military protection 
for the capital, which at the same time was a visual manifestation of their 
own power (see Fig. 89). 


Although Piacenza came in second place, work nevertheless was again 
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Fig. 113. The church of S. Maria Annunciata from the 1560s was 
the first major church built in the Parma of the Farneses (from B. 
Adorni 1974). 


started on the Palazzo Farnese at Piacenza in the 1580s — partly thanks to a 
major grant from the city authorities, who probably felt it was necessary for 
the city's prestige. For the interior, extravagant payments were made for 
painting and stucco work, but we have scant knowledge of the interiors dur- 
ing the first many decades. We must consequently go to the Farnese clerics 
in the south to gain a sense of the kind of decoration that might have been 
concerned. 

In Piacenza, too, the Farnese dukes founded or helped build new chur- 
ches and monasteries, and in Ranuccio's day the ducal power was quite liter- 
ally so firmly entrenched that in the old municipal town hall square it was 
possible to erect I due Cavalli, two bronze equestrian statues of Duke Ales- 
sandro and the still living Ranuccio — a costly piece of work that was almost 
entirely financed by the city authorities (Figs. 114 & 115). The two bronze 
statues with reliefs on the plinths have a clear political message in which 
Duke Alessandro as a condottiere brings further prestige and status to the 
city and Piacentina, and Duke Ranuccio appears as the prince of peace un- 
der whom the province and the city flourish. The two horsemen were fin- 
ished in 1624. 


To sum up, it can be said that the three dukes, Ottavio, Alessandro and 
Ranuccio all tried to make their mark on Parma as the ducal capital. The cru- 
cial projects were naturally the park with the Palazzo del Giardino and, most 
important of all, the creation of La Pilotta, which really made deep inroads in 
the old burgher town. The palace with the great cortili and the summer pal- 
ace with the park at Oltretorrente came to stand as the special, uninterrup- 
ted ducal zone in Parma. As said above, the ultimate heavy, stringent, unde- 
corated style of the palace has been described as the result of Spanish 
influence and as perhaps an official salute to Philip II, but it entirely lacks 
the sophisticated style of the Escorial La Pilotta was never finished, of 
course, and as the complex was neglected and used for other purposes in the 
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Fig. 114. I due Cavalli: The statue of Duke Alessandro on the Piazza in front of the Town Hall. The 
bronze statues are the work of F. Mochi (from G. Drei 1954). 


18th century, finally to be destroyed by bombing in 1944, it is difficult to as- 
sess this unfinisaed and yet ravaged complex. But a later map of Parma (Fig. 
116) clearly shows how much of the city had been taken over for the use of 
the duke and his court, and even at street level it is possible in the ruined 
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Fig. 115. I due Cavalli: the second equestrian statue of Duke Ranuccio (from G. Drei 1954). 


complex to sense the basic idea of the vast project and feel how it dominated 
the city as a whole. So in various ways, simply in terms of buildings, the first 
dukes made a considerable but unfulfilled attempt to present a monumental 
visual tribute to themselves in the capital city of Parma. 
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Fig. 116. Plan of Parma from 1805 showing La Pilotta and the Giardino ducale; the ducal buildings 
dominate the central area of the city. North is to the right. On the left can be seen the mighty Castello 
from the 1590s (from G. Tocci 1978). 


THE ESTABLISHMENT OF GRAND STATE CEREMONIAL 


The great corzili and palaces, castelli, churches, streets and squares formed 
a permanent and visible framework, which had to be filled with contents to 
underline the position of the Farneses. The heritage from the Rome of Pope 
Paul III with the many triumphal processions, corteges and festivals played a 
great role here. A large number of festive or solemn events concerned with 
the ducal family were staged here and seen as an important part of the proc- 
ess of establishing the family's legitimacy. We have already considered Mada- 
ma's entry into Piacenza in 1557 and can furthermore note that, in the best 
style of Pierluigi, great tournaments were held in Parma in 1561 and 1563. 
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Fig. 117. The magnificent monument to Madama in the Church of S. Sisto in Piacenza was executed 
by the sculptor S. Moschino (from B. Adorni 1974). 


Also the future Duke Alessandro's lady, Maria of Portugal, made her solemn 
processional entry into Parma in 1566 — after the actual wedding festivities at 
Lisboa and Brussels (Figs. 118-120). Tt should also be pointed out that music 
came to play an important role at the court in Parma. The tradition from 
Pierluigi’s time was taken up again, and a ducal ensemble with many instru- 
ments and singers was re-established. The long list of dedications to Ottavio 
by composers of the time shows the great store laid by music, as do the lists 
of payments from the court accounts. Under Ottavio, there were in Parma 
three musical ensembles supported by the court: the court ensemble, the ca- 
thedral ensemble and the ensemble in the Church of Santa Maria Steccata. 


To mark a visit to Piacenza by Don Juan of Austria, who was the great 
hero from the battle against the Turks at Lepanto in 1571, a great tourna- 
ment was arranged in 1574. Don Juan, arriving from Milan and accompanied 
by Alessandro (Fig. 121), was received at the border of Piacenza by Ottavio 
and his daughter-in-law Maria of Portugal. The tournament on the Piazza 
Maggiore started with the appearance of a series of floats carrying vatious 
tableaux. One of them was fashioned like a ship carrying a goddess of victo- 
ry, while another displayed four Turks in chains in honour of Don Juan. 
Alessandro himself took part in the procession, clad in golden armour. To 
these events ought also to be added Duke Alessandro's entry into Antwerp, 
far removed as it was from Parma. In August 1585, when Antwerp had been 
taken, Alessandro was received with a sumptuous festival entertainment. A 
triumphal cortege with Alessandro wearing the Golden Fleece entered the 
city, which in the best Classical manner was decorated with triumphal arches 
with representations and inscriptions comparing the Duke with Alexander 
the Great, Caesar and Scipio Africanus (Fig. 122). In the town hall square, a 
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Fig. 118. Princess Maria of Portugal making her entry into Brussels in November 1565. See also the 
text co Fig. 84 (from G. Bertini 1997). 


column had been erected bearing portraits and coats of arms of Alexander 
the Great and Alessandro Farnese respectively. Then followed a large num- 
ber of festivities lasting for the next three days. 


Duke Ottavio undertook a small number of large-scale official state visits 
outside the duchy. This, however, was mainly the province of Duke Ranuc- 
cio I, who in 1597 visited Ferrara, which had just been incorporated into the 
Papal States. It was a visit that really became a grandiose demonstration of 
prestige in which, at the head of 70 feudatares, 40 knights, 250 other horse- 
mer, 100 musketeers and a retinue of a further 760 courtiers, Ranuccio met 
14 cardinals and six ambassadors. But it is also worth noting that he went on 
a number of well-staged and costly pilgrimages. The first was to Rome, 
where as heir to the throne, he took part in the Holy Week processions to 
the seven basilicas. Later, he went as duke to Assisi to pay reverence to St 
Francis, and to Loreto, where he made large gifts to the Marian shrine. Final- 
ly he was in Milan on the occasion of the canonisation of Bishop Carlo Bor- 
romeo in order to confirm his loyalty to the Pope and the reformed Catholic 


Church. 


Dynastic events such as baptisms, weddings and not least funerals were 
truly systematised from the 1580s. The first successful generation's funeral 
ceremonies show the composition of this more conscious and precisely plan- 


Fig. 119. The church wedding of Maria and Duke Alessandro in Brussels, 11 November 1565. See 
also Fig. 84 (from G. Bertini 1997). 


nzd ceremonial tradition. This applied to the funerals of Madama and later 
Ottavio in 1586, which were now also made the subject of real publications 
so that the memory of the two could be preserved. During the 17th century, 
there were even copperplate engravings illustrating them. 

Madama's body was transported from Ortona in the Abruzzi to Parma, 
and after lying in state in the cathedral in Parma, the interior of which was 
covered entirely in black with golden inscriptions in Latin, Greek and -Te- 
brew paying tribute to Madama as the great defender of Catholicism, she 
was carried to her final resting place in San Sisto in Piacenza (Fig. 117). 
Duke Alessandro's catafalque from 1593 was a colossal monster with three 
orders of columns and a host of figures from top to bottom (Fig. 123). 


We can with complete justification call this ceremonial the theatre of pow- 
er, and at all events there was an obvious fusion of the ideology of the ruler 
and Catholicism. The funeral sermon preached on Ottavio and the entire fu- 
neral ceremony from the same year were also full of symbolical phrases clear- 
ly underlining the duke as a necessity in the world order as an intermediary 
between the people and God. 

At the funeral of Ranuccio in 1622, the same ideas were again unfolded on 
a yet greater scale, but now the history of the Farneses was included, under- 
lining that the Farnese dynasty had always championed the true faith. The 
printed funeral sermons dwell carefully on the family's constant battle 


Fig. 120. The city council of Brussels giving a banquet in the town hall in honour of the newly married 
couple in December 1565. See also Fig. 84 (from G. Bertini 1997). 


against heretics, Paul III's and Cardinal Alessandro's battle against the Lu- 
therans, Duke Alessandro’s struggle against the Netherlandish Calvinists ard 
the French Hugenots. They end with accounts of Ranuccio's participation în 
his father's Netherlandish campaign and his own brief participation in a 
drive against the Turks in North Africa in 1601. 

The reception of Margareta Aldobrandini as Ranuccio's bride in 1600 was 
also a colossal feast, the arrangement and manner of which make it a fore- 
runner of the famous 1628 reception to be discussed below. 

In more senses than one, I teatro del potere became Ranuccio's grandiose 
contribution to maintaining the ducal power of the Farneses. The young 
duke had visited Florence in 1589 and been present at the quite incredible 
Medici wedding festivities; and when the occasion presented itself, he wan- 
ted to surpass them. And there was certainly drama in the grand style in 
1618, when Ranuccio had the theatre in the Palazzo della Pilotta built and 
equipped and had a play written for it entitled La difesa della bellezza. It was 
unfortunately never performed, as the Grand Duke of Tuscany was obliged 
to cancel his visit to Parma. Nevertheless, the wedding arranged in the 1620s 
between a Medici princess and the heir to the throne, Odoardo, meant that 
in 1628, the theatre finally — admittedly after Ranuccio's death in 1622 — 
formed the setting for a Parmesan event that echoed throughout Italy. 

The chosen princess, Margareta of Tuscany, had been betrothed to 
Odoardo in Florence in October. She made her entry into Parma in the mid- 
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Fig. 121. Pen drawing of Don Juan of Austria and Duke Alessan- 
dro (from L. van der Essen vol. II 1934). 


dle of December and was received outside the city on the military glacis, 
where the architect G. Rainaldi for the occasion had erected a large and elab- 
orate (wooden) palace dedicated to Venus and Hymen (the god of marriage). 
It was decorated throughout in the Classical style, and here the new Duchess 
was received by all the fine ladies of Parma-Piacenza. From the palace, the 
company watched a “military” performance including salutes by cannon and 
was entertained with food and drink before the procession moved on to- 
wards the city gate. But before this, under a triumphal arch, the Princess had 
to meet all the Parma clergy led by the Bishop, who carried a cross, which 
the princess knelt before and kissed (Fig. 124). Only then did they move into 
the city, where more triumphal arches had been erected according to the 
usual pattern. 

The bridegroom, Odoardo, arrived at the church in a carríage entirely 
covered with silver, the most expensive ever seen. 


A particularly famous element in the wedding ceremonies was the drama 
performed in the Thatre of the Palazzo della Pilotta, which finally received its 
official opening on this occasion with the play Mercurio e Marte. This event 
can best be described as an “opera tournament” with a magnificent proces- 
sion of horsemen — among them the bridegroom — and triumphal chariots 
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Fig 122. Duke Alessandro’s entrata trionfale into Antwerp in 1585, Print by and from Franz Hogen- 
berg 1569-1607 u. p. (by courtesy of the Danish National Art Library). 


that could drive into the huge horseshoe in front of the stage. The main 
event, however, was the performance of the verse play, accompanied by mu- 
sic, which consisted of a prologue, five mythological invenzioni and an epi- 
logue. It was all set to music for chorus and soloists by the leading composer 
of the time, Claudio Monteverdi. The many pieces of stage machinery be- 
hind and above the stage contributed to the drama, as for instance when Ve- 
nus made her entrance from above and when the last intermezzo — a verita- 
ble battle at sea — was performed in the now flooded horseshoe in front of 
the stage proper. Later events in the wedding celebrations included the per- 
formance of another play, this time in a wooden theatre made for the occa- 
sion in one of Pzlozta's courtyards (San Pietro Martire) (Fig. 125). The whole 
list of events, which was published and preserved for posterity in M. Butti- 
gli's printed account, was a serious contribution to confirming the Duke of 
Parma's position as on a level with the magnificenza of other contemporary 
rulers. 


In one single area, however, a breach had been made in the otherwise so 
systematic manifestation of ducal power. The common sepulchral church 
tradition from the Isola Bisentina, which had existed for more than a cen- 
tury, was still in use when the bodies of Cardinal Ranuccio in 1565 and 
Duchess Girolama (Pierluigi's widow) in 1569 were solemnly sailed across to 
the island. But after the period of consolidation in Parma had started, the 
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Fig. 123. Duke Alessandro's catafalque (by S. Moschini) in 1595 
in Parma Cathedral, according to Adorni (from B. Adorni 1974). 


Lake Bolsena tradition slipped into the background. As said above, a source 
from 1578 documents that the tradition of the family tomb was still intact at 
that time. However, as Cardinal Alessandro had decided to be buried in the 
Gesü Church, where he had reserved a special area for himself and his Ro- 
man relatives, the other Farneses, including those living closer to it, aban- 
doned the Isola Bisentina as a continued family mausoleum. It is really easy 
enough to understand that the tradition of being buried in the mausoleum 
there became less and less relevant when the family moved to Parma. 

As Ottavio and Madama at the same time lived most of their marriage in- 
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Fiz. 124. Drawing of a triumphal arch from the reception of 
Duchess Margareta of Tuscany in Parma in 1628 (from B. Adorni 
1974). 


dependently of each other, no new permanent family mausoleum tradition 
was created in Parma. Madama had stated in her will that she wanted to be 
buried in the Sen Sisto Church in Piacenza, close to her palazzo. When Otta- 
` vio also died later that year, he — on the initiative of the city authorities — was 
buried in the Renaissance Church of Santa Maria della Steccata. It was not 
really Ottavio's idea, as he had indicated the Church of Santa Maria Madda- 
lena in Capo di Ponte as the future family mausoleum. Maria of Portugal had 
been buried here, and Alessandro was also to be laid to rest there. 


CARDINAL ALESSANDRO, THE FAMILY AND CAPRAROLA 


In 1558, as head of the family's possessions in Lazio and as governatore of 
the papal patrimony, Cardinal Alessandro was in charge of various large- 
scale building and construction projects, including some in his ecclesiastical 
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Fig. 125. For the 1628 festivities another temporary theatre of 
wood was built in one of the cortiles of La Pilotta. According to 
theatre historians, this theatre, which is known from letters from 
the time, is a unique example of the early baroque theatre (from 
B. Adorni 1974).. 


seat of Viterbo where a new main street was projected — the present-day Via 
Cavour between the town hall and the Piazza Grande. Many other projects 
included the new church on the Isola Bisentina (see supra) and new town 
halls in Valentano and Grotte di Castro. As long as he lived, Vignola was the 
contractor and architect responsible for the works, but after his death in 
1573. he was followed by a series of local architects. 


Alessandro's undisputed main work, Caprarola, however, is the one to be 
presented here and subjected to the most detailed analysis because here is a 
Farnese palace from the same time as the two ruined torsos in Piacenza and 
Parma. It is extremely well preserved both inside and outside. We have here 
a unique opportunity to study and look into the common culture of the fami- 
ly and dynasty with regard to architecture, decoration, manifestation and 
self-promotion — something that is almost impossible in the two capital cities 
in the Po Valley. 

Caprarola was originally a small village protected and overlooked by a 
large, pentagonal fortress with bastions built by Sangallo about 1520. In the 
1550s the plans for building a villa or summer palace here began to take 
shape with the ubiquitous Vignola as master builder. Vignola, whom we 
have already met on several occasions, was the court architect for the Farn- 
eses from 1550 until his death in 1573. We have seen him work on Madama's 
palazzo at Piacenza and in the garden palace at Parma, and we met him again 
later in the Palazzo Farnese in Rome and as the architect of the church of Il 
Gesü in Rome. 
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VIGNOLA'S MASTERPIECE: CAPRAROLA 


The Villa Farnese at Caprarola has been discussed by many historians of 
architecture and art and, as said in the introduction, it is one of the most 
original pieces of art in Europe on account of both its architecture and its in- 
terior decoration. Vignola's project, which transformed the old pentagonal 
fort into a splendid palace in a class of its own in the sense of both architec- 
ture and town planning, is also interesting because Vignola here had an op- 
portunity to carry out the work from start to finish. 


The dominant position of the palace in the landscape and in relation to 
the village of Caprarola was underlined by the fact that the village was in fact 
cut into two symmetrical halves by establishing a long street rising up to the 
palace, which stands high above its surroundings. The sloping terrain is also 
exploited when we reach the actual palace (Figs. 126a, 126b & 127). From 
the lowest level we come via two parallel, semi-circular flights of steps up to 
the actual courtyard, where through a large porte-chochére it is possible to 
drive in via a tunnel leading into the circular palace courtyard surrounded by 
the main. pentagonal building. The three-storey façade containing a piano 
nobile with an open five-bay loggia can also be reached on foot via two dou- 
ble straight-run flights of steps, after which, via a drawbridge and past small 
bastion-like projections, the ground floor portal is reached. All the defensive 
characteristics, inherited from the old bastion, are purely decorative (see also 
Fig. 1). Inside the circular courtyard and from down in the basement it is 
possible to mount the pompous circular steps to the piano nobile, where you 
enter the circular inner palace courtyard with an open loggia all the way 
round, from which there is access to almost all the halls and rooms. On en- 
tering, the visitors would come first to the Sala d'Ercole, whence they would 
proceed to the most elegant official room in the palace, the Sala dei Fasti Far- 
nesiani and then into the Amticamera del Consiglio. These three halls are the 
family's and the Cardinal's most elegant official shop windows. 

Vignola had plans for the building from 1555, but it was only when the 
Caraffa papacy declined that a serious start was made on the building. How- 
ever, things moved quickly from 1559, and by 1562-63 the ground floor and 
the piano nobile were finished, as indeed were several of the splendid interi- 
or rooms with their extensive provision of paintings. And 10 years later, the 
entire palace in all its interior and exterior splendour was finished, including 
the elegant gardens with grottoes, sculptures and fountains close to the pal- 
ace (Fig. 127). 

The entire series of more or less private rooms with frescoes was decor- 
ated by the mannerist group of painters centred on the brothers Taddeo and 
Francesco Zuccari, ably assisted by Annibale Caro, the librarian Fulvio Orsi- 
ni and the historian Onofrio Panvinio. These smaller rooms were decorated 
especially with themes from Classical mythology and Biblical history. 


Meanwhile, in the present context we shall here concentrate on three cru- 
cial official rooms, the Sala dei Fasti, Anticamera del Consiglio and the Sala 
d'Ercole. 
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Fig. 126a. Caprarola, aerial photograph of the city and palace 
(from H. Gamrath 1998). i 


Fig. 126b. Caprarola (photo: author). _ 
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Fig. 127. Ground plan of Caprarola. At the top of the picture can be seen part of Vignola's garden de- 
sign. Print by G. Vasi from 1746 (photo: Biblioteca Hertziana — Max-Planck-Institut für Kunstge- 
schichte, Rome). 
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Fig. 128. The other famous garden in the Caprarola park with the elegant Catena d'Acqua and, above, 
a small palazzino, might also be from the time of Cardinal Alessandro. It was undoubtedly inspired by 
the garden in the nearby Villa Lante, Bagnaia from c. 1580. But the dating is uncertain (photo: Biblio- 
teca Hertziana — Max-Planck-Institut für Kunstgeschichte, Rome). 


SALA DEI FASTI FARNESIANI 


The Sala dei Fasti Farnesiani is dominated by the account of the family's 
historical growth and its great importance ín a greater European context 
(Fig. 129a & 129b). With Taddeo Zuccari as the leading artist and an inde- 
pendent contributor, and with historical assistance from the humanists of the 
Farnese court, especially the learned Augustinian monk Onofrio Panvinio, 
who was writing an up-dated history of the popes, a fantastic history of the 
Farnese family in pictures was here created. Every painting is provided with 
an explanatory text in Latin. The vaulting portrays and refers to the family 
history before 1450, while the walls are dedicated to more recent, even con- 
temporary, history. In contrast to the earlier allegorical and symbolical por- 


Fig. 129a. The Sala dei Fasti Farnesiani, Caprarola. The southern section with the two Farnese wed- 
dings and the portrait of Philip II in the middle (photo: ICCD, Rome). 


trayals of Paul III in the Sala di 100 giorni in the Palazzo della Cancelleria in 
Rome, these are quite concrete, solid scenes from the family history. 

This is imaginative painting, and there are many historically incorrect ima- 
ges — mainly in the vaulting, where the family's achievements in the Middle 
Ages (ca. 1100-1450) are quite obviously exaggerated and simply untrue. For 
instance, in one of the paintings we see a certain Pietro Niccola Farnese as a 
military commander liberating Bologna in 1361 on behalf of the papal States. 
The truth was in fact that it was Cardinal Albornoz who defeated Visconti in 
Bologna, while the Farnese in question was merely a captain in the papal ar- 
my. Another example is the painting of Orbetello in north-western Lazio, 
which is portrayed as re-founded in 1100 by the Farneses on top of the an- 
cient ruined city of Cosa, which the Romans had built after a victory over the 
Etruscans (Fig. 130). This is pure invention intended only to legitimise the 
family's position in northern Latium, where the Farneses had no influence in 
the Middle Ages. Not even the story of Ranuccio the Elder with its date of 
1435 is correct. He was not a papal commander and never received the Gol- 
den Rose from the Pope as the painting in the vault indicates. 

While it could be more difficult to check the legends and the stories of the 
family's early history merely on account of their age, it would have been con- 
siderably easier for a viewer of the time to criticise the paintings of the most 
recent events as they are portrayed on the walls. But these altogether eight 
historical paintings, covering the period 1535-1552, are characterised by a 
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Fig. 129b. The sala dei Fasti Farnesiani, Caprarola. The northern section with the papal appointments 
(photo: ICCD, Rome). 


negligent treatment of the historical course of events. This sequence of pain- 
tings emphasises the now 42-year-old Cardinal's great achievements for the 
family and the Catholic Church in its fight against the Protestants, but there 
are some striking adjustments to the actual historical facts. 

On one end wall, Paul III is appointing Pierluigi gonfaloniere over the Papal 
States in 1535 (the correct year was 1537), and the newly appointed cardinal ne- 
phews, Alessandro and Sforza, are portrayed as adults (although they were only 
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Fig. 130. Detail of the vaulted ceiling in the Sala dei Fasti, Caprarola 
portraying the Battle of Orbetello in 1100, in which the family's 
legendary Pietro Farnese conquers the enemies of the Church and 
founds Orbetello (photo: Biblioteca Hertziana — Max-Planck- 
Institut für Kunstgeschichte, Rome). 


15 and 17 years old). Ranuccio Farnese, who was created a cardinal in 1545, is 
here shown as a Knight of Malta, although that honour was not bestowed on 
him until 1542, and despite the fact that he was only five years old in 1535 (see 
Fig. 35). The painting on the same wall to the right of the fireplace — composed 
as a kind of lateral inversion of the left side — shows Paul III appointing Orazio 
Prefect of Rome in 1538. Orazio was only seven years old at that time, and in 
reality it was his elder brother Ottavio, who was thus honoured in 1538. 
Meanwhile, the intention with these paintings is quite clear despite the inaccura- 
cies. Via the actions of Paul III, the most important family members are raised 
to the highest Roman official dignities (Fig. 131). The establishment of the du- 
chy of Castro-Nepi in 1537 is completely ignored. This must have been a con- 
scious act and can presumably be explained by the furious opposition on the 
part of the Curia when the duchy was cut out of the Patrimonium S. Petri and 
bestowed on the Farnese family. It must rather be presented as a natural Farne- 
se possession (cf. below on the Sala d'Ercole). In the middle of the same wall 
there is a portrait of the French King Henry II, whom the inscription thanks for 
being the family's greatest patron. The portrait and the inscription undoubtedly 
tefer to the French support during the Parma war in 1551-52, but naturally no 
reference is made to the fact that it was Pope Julius II against whom the Farne- 
ses were rebelling. 

The opposite end wall depicts the two events that brought the family into 
the two most important European dynasties of the time, the Habsburgs and 
the Valois. The marriage between Ottavio and Madama in 1539 (the correct 


Fig. 131. From the northern latitudinal wall of the Sala dei Fasti (from which also is taken Fig. 35 show- 
ing Pierluigi’s appointment as papal general). In the present picture, we see Paul IIT's appointment of his 
grandson Orazio as Roman prefect in 1538. At this time, Orazio was only seven years old, and it was his 
brother Ottavio who in reality became prefect in 1538. L. Partridge has sought to explain these curious 
features (L. Partridge 1978, p. 507). On the left of Paul III are seen Orazio's brother Ottavio and his fa- 
ther Pierluigi. See also the same motif from the palace in Capodimonze from 1528. See Fig. 26 above 
(photo: Biblioteca Hertziana — Max-Planck-Institut für Kunstgeschichte, Rome). — 


year is 1538), which is being blessed by Paul III, is seen on the left (see Fig. 
37), and that between Orazio and Diane of Poitiers in 1552, in which King 
Henry II of France is uniting the young couple, is seen on the right (Fig. 
132). Almost all the Farneses and the members of the two ducal families are 
represented among the participants, again with various chronological discre- 
pancies regarding the ages of the individual figures in 1538 and 1552 respec- 
tively. The two pictures are intended to demonstrate the Farneses’ entrance 
on the European stage. If the picture on the left portraying Ottavio is slightly 
clearer and brighter than the other, the reason must presumably be that it 
was the Habsburg link that had benefited the Farnese family, in that the fa- 
mily's French “agent”, Orazio, died without heirs already in 1553. Above the 
fireplace half way between the two wedding scenes, the Spanish King Philip 
II is portrayed accompanied by an expression of gratitude for his great servi- 
ces to the family (Fig. 81). It cannot be a coincidence that the old thorn in 
the side of the family career, Emperor Charles V, is not included. His son, 
King Philip II of Spain, had after all given Piacenza back to Ottavio a few 
years before the picture was painted. To hang up portraits of the two most 


Fig. 132. From the southern lateral wall of the Sala dei Fasti, showing the two family weddings. The 
left half of this, showing Ottavio's wedding, is reprocuced as Fig. 37. In this picture, we see Orazio's 
wecding with Diana of Poitiers 1552. Among the youthful figures can be sesn Diana's father, the 
French King Henry II and Queen Catharina of Medici in-mediately to the left o7 the king (photo: Bib- 
lioteca Hertziana — Max-Planck-Institut für Kunstgeschicate, Rome). 


important European monarchs as members of the familv was quite obviously 
an expression of enormous self-promotion. Both the ladies were illegitimate 
chi dren, but of course, no mention is made of that, and nor did it give peo- 
ple of the day any reason for offence. Or did it? Just during this period 
(1522), King Philip II sent a letter to Emperor Ferdinand with a request that 
Duke Alessandro Farnese should marry one of the Emperor’s daughters. The 
Emperor personally replied to Philip II that he could not accept that, as 
Alessandro's father was a bastard as also was his mother (Madama). But ot- 
herwise there is a reasonable degree of conformity between the two wedding 
scenes and actual events. 


In the four large paintings on the longitucinal wall, the builder of the pala- 
ce himself moves decisively into the centre of things. The four paintings show 
(1) Francis I receiving Emperor Charles V cn his way towards the rebellious 
Net-erlands and che papal legate Cardinal Alessandro in Paris in 1540; (2) 
Cardinal Alessandro as papal legate being received by the Em»eror at Worms 
during the gathering conflict with the German Protestants in 1544; (3) the 
campaign against the German Protestants in 1546, in which the Emperor, Ot- 
tavio and Cardina. Alessandro are leading the Catholic troops against the re- 
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Fig. 133, From the longitudinal walls of the Sala dei Fasti we here sec one of the four main paintings, which shows Emperor Charles V passing through on 
his way to the Netherlands being received in Paris in 1540 and riding into the city together with King Francis I. On the right of Charles V can be seen the 
papal legate Cardinal Alessandro. The baldachin over the crowned heads is decorated with the coats of arms of the King, the emperor and the Farneses 
(photo: Biblioteca Hertziana — Max-Planck-Institut für Kunstgeschichte, Rome). 
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Fig. 134. The other large-scale painting in the Sala dei Fasti (on the eastern longitudinal wall) shows 
Emperor Charles V receiving the papal legate Alessandro in Worms 1544. Note how the equestrian 
cardinal dominates the picture (photo: Biblioteca Hertziana — Max-Planck-Institut für Kunstge- 
schichte, Rome). 


treating Protestants; and (4) Pope Julius III, who with Alessandro as mediator 
is reinstating Ottavio as Duke of Parma in 1550 (see Fig. 44). 

Of tbese four large-scale paintings, which L. Partridge has analysed down 
to the slightest detail, it clearly emerges that Cardinal Alessandro represents 
the ecclesiastical and papal power, which, in collaboration with the secular 
Catholic statesmen, is opposing and defeating the Protestants (heretics) and 
with papal approval is ensuring for the family legitimacy and the right to the 
duchy o: Parma (Figs. 133-135 & 44). 

The choice of the four motifs might seem surprising, as there are various 
aspects of the four episodes that were not really particularly successful. The 
meeting in Paris was not a success for Alessandro, and his reception in 
Worms in 1544 almost ended in total humiliation, whereas the following year 
(1545) would have been a far better year for Alessandro in Germany. The 
campaign against the Protestants in 1546 was certainly a success for the Cat- 
holics, but the Emperor's victories created divisions between the Emperor 
and the Pope, and Charles V publicly condemned the untimely withdrawal 
of the pepal forces. Finally, the transfer of Parma to Ottavio in 1550 ended 
in the Parma war and the family's conflict with both the Emperor and the 
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Fig. 135. The third large painting in the Sala dei Fasti (on the western longitudinal wall) shows the unit- 
ed papal and imperial troops advancing victoriously against the Lutherans in 1546. In the painting can 
be seen the emperor with Cardinal Alessandro on the left and Duke Ottavio in profile on the right. The 
fourth la-ge-scale painting in the Sala dei Fasti portraying the re-acquisition of Parma in 1550 is repro- 
duced as Fig. 44 (photo: Biblioteca Hertziana — Max-Planck-Institut für Kunstgeschichte, Rome). 


Pope. The actual restitution of Parma, which was a result of Alessandro's 
deal with the papal candidate (the later Julius III), supporting him in return 
for the acknowledgement that Parma belonged to the Farneses is actually 
correct, but the affair actually ended in crisis and war. The events were only 
10-15 years in the past, and very few people could have been ignorant of the 
fact that events and relationships were much more complicated and unfavou- 
rable to the Farneses than can be gleaned from the images. 


On the other hand, the crisis was past in 1562, and propaganda on behalf 
of the family and Alessandro could now be allowed to go on unhindered. It 
might be imagined that Alessandro, perhaps in secret, is celebrating his own 
diplomatic manoeuvres and is playing on his successful double game with 
the French monarch and King Philip of Spain and his own deft manoeuvring 
vis-à-vis the papacy. 

This is really an embellished version of the family history, purely focusing 
on how successful the Farnese family had been in their battle for Church and 
Pope and on the family’s just struggle for the duchies of Parma and Piacen- 
za. The great crisis relating to the duchies of Parma and Piacenza, i.e. 
1547-50, is admittedly just mentioned in the inscription beneath the recovery 
of Parma in 1550 with the words znterpositis calumniis (after the intervening 
misfortunes). The misfortunes, meanwhile are not specified, and there is no 
reference at all to the rebellion against Pope Julius III 1551-52. It is also 
worthy of note that Pierluigi's acquisition of both Castro in 1537 and Parma 
and Piacenza in 1545 is totally disregarded. 

Irrespective of however self-assured, tendentious and decidedly inaccurate 
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the sequence of paintings — including the vaulting with the history from be- 
fore 1450 — may be, it is nevertheless a fantastic piece of propaganda on be- 
half of the family, a mixture of fact and fiction, to which the viewer is subjec- 
ted. It is grandiose, well planned and well executed painting by the best 
artists of the time. This, then, is how Alessandro wanted to present his and 
his family's great deeds (gesta or fasti), and this was an inheritance he had re- 
ceived from Paul III (cf. Paul's thoughts above). The decoration in Capraro- 
la was an audacious but excellent starting point for the family future posi- 
tion and expansion in Italy and Europe. As said by I. Walter: “The heroic 
age was now the past; the dynasty had its roots firmly planted in the present, 
and they could think of the future with optimism". 


ANTICAMERA DEL CONCILIO 


In the Fasti hall, Paul III plays a considerable part, but he is ultimately 
overshadowed by his grandson Alessandro. The Anticamera del Consiglio, 
meanwhile, makes up for this. Just as the painters were in the midst of the 


Fig. 136. Painting from the Anticamera del Concilio, Caprarola, 
in which Paul III is appointing four cardinals, all of whom be- 
came popes after the Farnese Pope. They are Julius III (d. 1555), 
Marcellus II (d. 1555), Paul IV (d. 1559) and Pius IV (d. 1566). 
As for the motif, the painting is a good example of the Farneses' 
use of history to show the significance of the grand old figure, 
Paul III, and his wise and far-sighted decisions (photo: Biblioteca 
Hertziana — Max-Planck-Institut für Kunstgeschichte, Rome). 


Fig. 137. From the Anticamera del Concilio we here see the end of the Council of Trent in 1563. At the 
top left, Paul III is summoning the first meeting of the Council in 1545 (photo: Biblioteca Hertziana 
- Max-Planck-Institut für Kunstgeschichte, Rome). ' 


work, the Council of Trent came to an end in 1563. It was not because Ales- 
sandro had actually played any great part in it, but this fresh piece of news 
could also be used, for who was it who originally summoned the first meet- 
ing of the Council of Trent? It had been none other than Pope Paul III, and 
so in this cazzera homage could be paid to him as the initiator of the entire 
movement for Catholic reform (Fig. 137). This was a fact that the earlier at- 
tempts at family history had not exploited. Although Paul III had been ex- 
tremely hesitant at the prospect of summoning the Council, and although the 
first meetings had taken place in extremely chaotic conditions, the Council 
which had been brought to a happy conclusion by others, could splendidly 
be used to pay tribute to the ancestor and thus to underline the family's mer- 
its. To this could be added images of other fortunate events and wise eccle- 
siastical acts from Paul III's pontificate: the arming of the victorious Chris- 
tian fleet in 1535 against the Turks in Tunis and the Pope's blessing it, the 
Pope receiving the Emperor in 1536 in Rome and the Emperor kissing his 
feet (see Fig. 51); the excommunication of King Henry VIII of England in 
1538 (Fig. 138) and finally the rebellious Perugia's subjugation under Paul 
II in 1540 (Fig. 34). These images were supplemented with other motifs that 
had been used before, including some from the Sala dei Cento Giorni in the 
Palazzo della Cancelleria portraying Paul III as the champion of peace and 
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Fig. 138. From the Anticamera del Concilio we here see the event in 1538 when Paul III, facing the 
kneeling English envoys, announces the excommunication of King Henry VIII (photo: Biblioteca 
Hertziana — Max-Planck-Institut für Kunstgeschichte, Rome). 


neutrality (the meeting in Nice in 1538), as the intrepic opponent of the Lu- 
therans and as the creator of four cardinals, all of whom became popes after 
him (Fig. 136) etc. Paul IITs work for the true Catholic Church could now 
be brought into the daylight and reinforce the message in the Sala dei Fasti 
Farnesiani. 


SALA D'ERCOLE 


The paintings in the Sala d'Ercole serve to legitimise the Farneses' local 
rule in northern Lazio and introduce Classical mythology. The artists here 
are also Taddeo Zuccari and his brother Federico and later the Parma paint- 
er Bertoia (Fig. 140). The beautiful fountain with the stucco landscape in the 
western end of the hall was made by Curzio Maccharone, whom Alessandro 
had tempted away from Cardinal Este's garden at Tivoli. The roof vaulting 
shows how, according to a local myth, Hercules dug out the nearby Lago di 
Vico; this local myth is linked to the classical twelve labours of Hercules, 
which are shown in smaller paintings. The short walls in the hall bear repre- 
sentations of the old Farnese towns in Lazio — Castro, Caprarola, Ischia etc. 
— and all the towns that had collegiate churches as well as the newly acquired 
Parma and Piacenza. Classical mythology is thus linked to the Farnese fam- 
ily's many towns, once more visualising and legitimising the family's position, 
now using topography as its aid (Fig. 139). 
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Fig. 139, The Sala della Guardia in the storey beneath the Sala d'Ercole contains scenes of the land- 
scape around the city and palace of Caprarola, which are seen on the left and right of the vault (photo: 
ICCD, Rome). 


Fig. 140. The Sala d'Ercole, where the large ceiling painting shows the nearby Lago di Vico in which Her- 
cules is swimming (photo: Biblioteca Hertziana — Max-Planck-Institut für Kunstgeschichte, Rome). 
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THE FARNESE SHOP WINDOW 


Cardinal Alessandro regarded Caprarola as his own and the dynasty's 
shop window, and he was fond of showing it off. Many of his fellow cardi- 
nals visited him there, including the most important figure in the Counter 
Reformation, Carlo Borromeo, who during his visit ironically asked whether 
Paradise could be fitted out as splendidly as Caprarola's villa and park. But 
other prominent visitors, for instance the French author Montaigne, were in- 
vited to the palace. Alessandro's prestige reached its peak, however, when 
Pope Gregory XII himself visited the palace in 1578. The papal secretary, 
who gives a precise description of the palace room by room, describes this 
visit. He outlines the effect of the Sala dei Fasti on the visitor — that is to say 
the effect of this self-presentation, and it says that of the 100 persons por- 
trayed, the images are so accurate that there is no one who could not recog- 
nise them. It adds that all these familiar persons were popes, emperors, 
kings, cardinals, dukes, princes and other rulers, knights and ladies. The 
Farneses are described and seen here as among the absolutely top strata in an 
Italian and general European context. 

The actual reception of Pope Gregory XII, who met Alessandro riding 
on a white ass, was planned to the least detail, and clearly proclaimed that it 
was the Pope who was meeting the Nestor among the cardinals, indeed per- 
haps the future Pope. The possibility that Alessandro might end his career 
wearing the papal tiara still existed. 


ROME, THE PALAZZO FARNESE AND CARDINALS ALESSANDRO 
AND ODOARDO 


In Rome, Cardinal Alessandro acquired new properties and further exten- 
ded the family possessions. After the death of his brother, Cardinal Ranuc- 
cio, in 1565, he took over the still unfinished Roman family palace. Cardinal 
Ranuccio had not done a great deal to complete the building, but it is as- 
sumed that the main facade facing the square and those along the side streets 
were more or less finished in 1565, while the fourth wing overlooking the 
garden and the banks of the Tiber was still missing. 

As the owner of the palace, Cardinal Ranuccio had also had plans for a 
Sala dei Fasti Farnesiani, and certainly in the middle of the 1550s, the famous 
Francesco Salviati had started in the salotto, i.e. the antechamber leading 
into the great hall on the bel étage, where he executed two large paintings on 
the longitudinal walls of the salotto. When Salviati died in 1563, Taddeo 
Zuccari was brought in from Caprarola to continue the work, which, howev- 
er, was not finished until Alessandro took over the building. Salviati's proj- 
ect, about the pre-history of which nothing is known, was quite different 
from that of Taddeo Zuccari in Caprarola. Here in Rome the two motifs pay- 
ing tribute to the family each concentrated on a single key figure. 

On the right-hand wall (Fig. 141) a figure in Classical garb is represented 
at the centre — an Aeneas-like figure in contact with the world of the Clas- 
sical gods. He is flanked by two large motifs representing the Farneses' ach- 
ievements as condottieres: that on the right shows their military contribution 
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Fig. 141. The Salotto in the Palazzo Farnese in Rome. Francesco Salviati's sophisticated painting with 
a heroic, mythological, ancient Farnese ancestor-at the centre. Above him a technically elegantly exe- 
cuted cartouche representing Venus and Ares, the god of war, who is forging weapons to this an- 
cestor. He himself is holding the shield bearing all the Farnese coats of arms and symbols under which 
the roots (le stirpe) of the family can be seen protruding. With his lance, this Farnese ancestor uaites 
the worlds of the gods and of men. So here we have a confirmation of the ancient roots and older his- 
tory of the Farnese dynasty (photo: ICCD, Rome). 


on behalf of Florence in the 14th century and on the left can be seen Pope 
Eugene IV giving command of the papal troops to Ranuccio the Elder id. 
1450). 

In the painting on the left (Fig. 142), the central figure is Paul III, and on 
his left Charles V and Francis I are participating in the famous meeting, at 
Nice in 1538, where truce was agreed between the Catholic rulers. On the 
right, we see the Catholic troops in the Schmalkaldic War in 1546, when the 
victorious Catholics, led by the Emperor, Ottavio and Cardinal Alessandro, 
seal the fate of the Lutherans. In the foreground, a Catholic prelate is dis- 
cussing with a Lutheran cleric, and behind them the Council of Trent :s in 
session (see Fig. 143a & 143b). 

The short walls in the salotto were painted by Taddeo Zuccari and much 
resemble those he had made shortly before in Caprarola. Ranuccio's alan 
was presumably also to have the great hall decorated, but the whole project 
was abandoned when he died. At all events, Cardinal Alessandro did not un- 
dertake any further pictorial decoration of the Palazzo Farnese apart from 
tinishing off the salotto. 

On the other hand, the palace was now transformed into a veritable centre 
for art and culture, with a library, collection of paintings and the family's 
splendid collection of antique statues (Fig. 144). The objects were exhibited 
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Fig. 142. Opposite the ancient Farnese, on the other longitudinal svall of the salotto, Salviati portrayed 
Paul III and his contribution to Church politics. Here, the theme is one of peace between Catholics 
and the fight against Protestants. As there is so little archival information relating to Salviati's work, 
and as Taddeo Zuccari completed the salotto, there are many prcblems concerning the interpretation 
of the decoration of this room. While the event on the left shows Charles V and Francis I during their 
meeting in Nice in 1538, especially the Schmalkaldic War on the right is more complicated. Not least 
the identification of the Catholic prelate in intense conversation with a Protestant in front of the en- 
trance to a meeting room filled with Catholic prelates has been a matter of debate. It has been sugges- 
ted that the Protestant portrayed is Martin Luther, but he has aiso been identified with another re- 
former, Martin Bucher of Strasbourg. The actual military leaders to the right with Charles V, 
Alessandro and Ottavio Farnese resemble a similar motif from Caprarola (see Fig. 135) and might be 
an addition made by Taddeo Zuccari (photo: ICCD, Rome). 


in special rooms in different parts of the building, which assumed the char- 
acter of a museum of Classical art and culture and contemporary painting — a 
scuola pubblica di studio — under the control of the antiquarian and librarian 
Fulvio Orsini. The Cardinal also collected coins, medals, gems, miniatures 
and finely made examples of applied art (Fig. 145) (see also Fig. 74). Ales- 
sandro's initiative in this field is a good example of the eagerness to establish 
collections at the time of the Renaissance. Finally, the fourth wing (the gar- 
den wing) was now finished by the new family architect Giacomo della Porta 
shortly before Alessandro's death. 


Alessandro's ostentation as a prince of the Church in Rome was also fur- 
ther developed with the designing of a garden with casino on the Palatine 
Hill (Fig. 146), the so-called Orti Farnestant, whica gathered momentum af- 
ter 1567, presumably again on the basis of a desigr. by Vignola. During Ales- 
sandro's time, this park, later redesigned and in the 19th century drastically 
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Fig. 143a & 143b. The suspicion that Salviati's programme for the 
paintings in the salotto has been changed is reinforced by these 
two surviving drawings by Salviati, which show (a) the siege of 
Parma and (b) the similar siege of Mirandola — both motifs from 
the Parma war of 1551-52, in which Ottavio and de Farneses 
faced the alliance between Pope and Emperor. 


reduced in size, was provided with loggias decorated with paintings of Clas- 
sical motifs, including a history of Hercules. 

As though this were not sufficient, Alessandro acquired the Villa Madama 
at Monte Mario, one of Raphael's main works, with yet another park. And as 
late as 1579 he bought the Chigi family's country house on the other side of 
the Tiber — from then onwards boldly renamed the Villa Farnesina — also one 
of the few buildings in Rome by Raphael, with fine frescoes in the gallery. 

During his last 25 years, however, this Cardinal with a delight in building, 
this candidate for the papacy, also complied with the Counter-Reformation 
tendency of the age. After the end of the Council of Trent in 1563, Pope Pius 
IV encouraged the cardinals to modernise their title churches so that they 
conformed to the new demands for the design of church interiors. As a re- 
sult, Alessandro had his title church of S. Lorenzo in Damaso thoroughly re- 
stored and newly decorated, partly with stories of the martyrs. However, his 
main contribution was the building and financing of the growing Jesuit Or- 
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Fig. 143b. The failure to use these two motifs in the salotto can be 
due to the fact that it was perhaps felt to be too daring to portray 
Ottavio's battle with the two greatest authorities of the time: Em- 
peror and Pope. These two motifs would scarcely have been sui- 
ted to strengthening the legitimacy of the Farneses in the longer 
run. So the final choice of the two motifs of the Peace of Nice in 
1538 and the Schmalkaldic War of 1546 were after all safer. Pri- 
vate collection (from I. Walther 1995). 


der's new mother church and seat in Rome, Il Gesù (Fig. 147). Building star- 
ted in 1568, and the design was as usual by Vignola. 

However pious the Cardinal's attitude, he nevertheless viewed the build- 
ing of the church as his own undertaking, and it was he who, as the builder, 
decided everything. The long inscription on the fagade is evidence enough, 
bearing the Cardinal's name and his many titles, as was his choice of a site 
for his tomb in the middle of the chancel. When Alessandro died in 1589, 
the whole of Rome took part in the funeral ceremonies. He lay in state in the 
great salone of the Cancelleria and was followed to his final resting place by 
no fewer than 42 cardinals and a large crowd of people. Contrary to all ex- 
pectations, all that was placed above this cardinal, who was the outstanding 
representative of magnificenza, was a large marble slab in the floor in front of 
the high altar with the inscription A.F.S.R.E Card. Canc. Fundator buius ec- 
clesiae 1589. 
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Fig. 144. The Farnese bull (a Romen copy of a Greek original) 
was one of the family's most outstanding sculptutes — now in the 
Museo Archeologico Nazionale in Naples (from R. Broglie 1953). 


Il Gesù became the biggest church bu It in Rome since the new St Peter's 
and in many ways it epitomised the new, open Counter Reformation style in 
which the nave is wider and a series of side chapels replace the traditional 
aisles. Succeeding generations all over the Christian world copied the Gesü. 
It is Vignola's most important church, with the exception of the facade, the 
building of which Alessandro transferrec to the new family architect, Giaco- 
mo della Porta. 

Cardinal Alessandro also undertook restorations and new building in his 
other possessions in various parts of Italy, for instance at Monreale in Sicily 
and Farfa in the Sabine Mountains. Ard in the Abbazia delle tre Fontane 
near Rome, he rebuilt one of the three caurches in the complex, the Church 
of S. Maria Scala Coeli. It had collapsed in 1582 and was now rebuilt as a 
centralised church with a dome by Giaccmo della Porta. However, it was not 
finished until after 1589, when it was taken over by the Aldobrandini family. 

Cardinal Odoardo Farnese (cardinal 1592-1626) took over Alessandro's 
Roman possessions, but he never occup:ed a position comparable to that of 
his uncle. Only when the family in fact was again at the centre of things in 
Rome, when the Cardinal's father, Duke Alessandro Farnese, died in 1593, 
did Odoardo take the initiative to celebrate and commemorate the greatest 
Catholic leader in the family. Duke Alessandro was of course born in Rome, 
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Fig. 145. This imposing cabinet from c. 1580 was the place in 
which Cardinal Alessandro's costly collection of coins, crystals, 
jewellery, miniatures, manuscripts etc. was kept. It is today in a 
French museum, but was identified by C. Riebesell in the 1980s 
(from C. Riebesell 1989). 


and his large wooden catafalque — made by della Porta — was erected in S. 
Maria Aracoeli. The following year, his statue was erected on the Capitol and 
a permanent memorial set up in the Aracoeli church. 

Cardinal Odoardo himself had plans for erecting a glorious memorial to 
his father in the Palazzo Farnese by having the large hall in the bel étage dec- 
orated in the manner of the Caprarola Sala dei Fasti, now with the main em- 
phasis on his father's recent achievements in the Netherlands. To execute 
this work he brought in the two painters from Bologna by the name of Car- 
acci. However, the entire project ran into difficulties, and not a stroke was 
painted in the great hall. On the other hand, at the beginning of the 17th 
century, the gallery wing was given its splendid decorations by Annibale Car- 
acci in the ceiling vaulting with a purely secular Classical theme: the Classical 
gods and Cupid (Omnia vincit Amor). Odoardo thus continued his uncle's 
enthusiasm for Classical Antiquity (Fig. 148). 

Odoardo's era also saw the reorganisation of the large collection of Clas- 
sical sculptures and works by the great painters of his own time, including 
Titian's famous paintings of the Danae and Venus and the family portraits 
from the 1540s. The most elegant room was provided with both sculptures 
and paintings and was thus transformed from a scientific collection to a 
room serving purely to exhibit works of art. Later in his career, Cardinal 
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Fig 146. Cardinal Alessandro's giardino and casino on the Palatine Hill. Print by P. M. Letarouilly 
from the 19th century (photo: Biblioteca Hertziana — Max-Planck-Institut für Kunstgeschichte, 


Rome). 
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Fig 147. The Gesù Church and the Jesuit headquarters (from G. Vasi 1744-47). 


Odoardo also continued his uncle's support for the Jesuits and their building 
in Rome — partly by donating an splendid altarpiece to the Gesù Church. 


SUMMING UP THE VISUAL MANIFESTATION AND MAGNIFICENZA 
OF THE FARNESE FAMILY 1558-1630 


On the background of the above account, we are justified in concluding 
that, in addition to the establishment and consolidation of the new state, the 
duchy of Parma-Piecenza had caught up with the older states in both foreign 
and domestic policies, including manifestation and magnificenza. Dukes Ort- 
tavio, Alessandro and especially Ranuccio had demonstrated the magnificen- 
za expected of a real ruling dynasty now also married into other princely and 
royal families. A capital city and ducal seat had been established in Parma 
with a remarkable and enormous, though unfinished palace that, together 
with the large ducal park with the summer palace, virtually constituted an 
entire, separate ducal district. 


In building their court, the dukes had staged themselves and the dynasty 
and created a cestly state ceremonial with entratas and splendid receptions 
for kings and rulers, carefully arranged dynastic feasts (baptisms, weddings 
and funeral ceremonies) staged by the best — often Roman — artists of the 
time, fully on a level with what was encountered in the other established Ital- 
ian ducal states. Ranuccio had even created the biggest ducal theatre of his 
time. With their cortribution to the beautification of the city by way of new 
churches, new roads and town planning, and with the militarily important, 
but at the same time visible and impressive castello, the Farneses had put 
their stamp on the old burgher city, which was on its way to becoming a real 
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Fig. 148. Print (by G. Volpato) of the gallery hall in the garden wing of the Palazzo Farnese with An- 
nibal Caracci's cycle of ancient gods and love from c. 1600 (photo: Biblioteca Hertziana — Max 


Planck-Institut für Kunstgeschichte, Rome 
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seat for a reigning monarch — in short a capital city in the new state. The only 
failure was in the intention of creating a new family or dynastic mausoleum 
in the capital city. 


In the second city, Piacenza, which Ranuccio again visited regularly, there 
was also a huge palace under construction, and street planning and church 
buildings were a reality. Here, too, the Duke's power was ensured and un- 
derlined by the first Duke Pierluigi's huge castello, which together with the 
palace dominated the western part of Piacenza. Indeed, Piacenza had settled 
down to the extent that in a purely monumental and visible sense the dynasty 
had been able to move into the old town hall square by erecting equestrian 
statues of Ranuccio himself and his father Alessandro (I Due Cavalli). These 
expensive projects and the sumptuous court ceremonial maintained and un- 
derlined the fact that the prolonged struggle for power in the duchy was 
about won and the position of the dynasty assured. 


On the basis of the decoration of and the paintings in Caprarola and the 
Palazzo Farnese in Rome it can be said that in addition to their effort to le- 
gitimise and manifest themselves and their position, the Farneses sought to 
establish their legitimacy in their over-dimensioned, mythological family his- 
tory. This was not only venerable and ancient, but could even boast of an or- 
igin far back in Antiquity, at the same time having an ancient (entirely ficti- 
tious) historical link to Etruscan northern Lazio. In addition, according to 
their historians and the paintings in the palaces, they had pursued glorious 
military careers in the Middle Ages, primarily to the benefit of the Catholic 
Church and the papacy and in more recent times they had successfully par- 
ticipated in the fight against heretics of all kinds, that is to say Turks, Luther- 
ans and Calvinists. Their original history was associated with localities in 
Rome and Lazio, and in their forebear Pope Paul it all came together. He re- 
mained the family's fixed point of reference throughout. 

The Farneses' legitimate ducal dignity and their loyalty to their papal mas- 
ter is the main message. Their self-assured behaviour in the period after 
1558, as the paintings in Caprarola and the Palazzo Farnese testify, tells a 
story of success. The less fortunate and occasionally dubious events were 
veiled or simple omitted. Here, we can think of the coup-like establishment 
of both Castro-Nepi and of the duchy of Parma and Piacenza. The pictorial 
programmes also coped with the — to put it mildly — less than legitimate re- 
possession of both Parma in 1551 and Piacenza in 1556. The fact that Parma 
was regained as the result of a direct war against Pope Julius II and Emperor 
Charles V (see texts to Fig. 143a & 143b), and Piacenza on the basis of a se- 
cret oath of allegiance to Philip IT of Spain, is played down and hushed up in 
the family's great propagandist painting programmes. The historical course 
of events is here radically changed and retouched so that it fits into the grand 
strategy of a justified, ideal and legitimate dynasty's history, a dynasty which, 
after undergoing a problematic phase, has struggled to achieve its present 
position of power as the most natural thing in the world. 


X. THE FARNESES AND THE OTHER ITALIAN 
PRINCELY HOUSES 


A comparison between the Farneses and the other szgzori in northern and 
central Italy can quite naturally start with the Este family at Ferrara. From the 
14th century, this family had established itself — first as officials (podestà) in 
Ferrara. The family's military and administrative prowess had ensured it con- 
trol of Ferrara, and the success was crowned in 1472 with a title of duke, pre- 
sented by the Pope and paid for dearly. Humanists and Renaissance artists ar- 
rived in the city and the state from the middle of the 15th century, and as 
happened in the other young ducal states, the Estes, too, made use of them to 
give visual expression to their power and legitimacy. Like all dynasties, the 
Estes needed their own mythology showing how the family was of noble and 
ancient ancestry and how its members possessed virtues and good qualities en- 
titling them to rule over their state. These myths were systematised in paint- 
ing, architecture, drama and poetry. It could be seen in paintings and decora- 
tions in the great defensive castle from about 1350 in the middle of Ferrara, 
and in the family's summer palaces of Belriguardo and not least Schifanoia, 
where there is a whole cavalcade of pictures of the duke and his family, pre- 
sented as good, just and legitimate rulers (Fig. 149). Particularly striking, final- 
ly, was the Ferraras’ expansion of the city (with the district called l’addizione 
ercolea) from about 1500, which created a district containing an alternative 
ducal residence, palaces for the nobility and churches / monasteries in the 
new Renaissance style, once and for all transforming Ferrara into a the capital 
city of the duchy (Fig. 150, see also Fig. 11). A public ceremonial, in which 
the dynasty, the life and history of the state and the city were woven into each 
other had already been developed in the 15th century (Fig. 151). 


Parma's near neighbour, Mantua, had a similar history under and in rela- 
tion to the Gonzaga family. It had started in 1389 in an official capacity (Cap- 
itano del popolo) and had during the following century built up its position 
politically and militarily. In 1433 the Emperor had created it a margravate, a 
status that Charles V changed to a real duchy in 1530. The Gonzagas, too, 
had been keen to make use of humanists and artists to visualise the family 
and its legitimate rights. So, in the 1470s, the great painter Andrea Mantegna 
had worked at the court and in the family's castle of Castel S. Giorgio he had 
painted a series of frescoes depicting the history of the family. Here, the en- 
tire court and the members of the family, indeed even foreign potentates, are 
presented at a family gathering in the 1470s (Fig. 152). At the same time, 
Renaissance architects — for instance the famous Leon Battista Alberti — had 
built churches and palaces in the city, and from the 1520s, Raphael's pupil 
Giulio Romano had moved to Mantua as the principal artist. Among other 
things he built the family's fantastic summer and guest residence, the Renais- 
sance Palazzo del Te (Fig. 153). The family castle had been extended with 
addition of the nearby original municipal town hall. Further wings were 
gradually added to this to house the extensive art collections forming part of 
the Margravine Isabella's acquisitions during the first decades of the 16th 


Fig. 149. From the Dukes of Este's summer palace of Schifanoia in Ferrara, we here see the east wall 
of the Sala dei Mesi. The paintings from the 1470s, divided vertically, show the months. In the three 
horizontal strips, we see, at the top, mythological, antique motifs of the gods, in the central narrower 
strip the signs of the zodiac, and in the bottom strip Duke Borso and members of the dynasty and the 
court at Ferrara in various situations — hunting, pronouncing verdicts etc. (from P. d’Ancona 1955). 
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Fig. 150. Recent map of Ferrara, showing the vast expansion of the city from the time of Duke Ercole 
around 1500 (cf. Fig. 11). The expansion of the city towards the north (towards the top) with its regu- 
lar network of streets is distinguished from the medieval city and constitutes two thirds of the area of 
historical Ferrara (from H. Gamrath 1990). 
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Fig. 151. An example of the Dukes of Este's ability to arrange great shows is seen in this drawing of a 
festival with processions, acting and jousting in Ferrara in 1569 (from R. Strong 1984). 
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Fig. 152. Detail of Mantegna’s picture frieze in the Camera degli Sposi in the Castello San Giorgio in 
Mantua from the.1470s. This detail shows Duke Ludovico Gonzaga receiving his son, who is just re- 
turning from Rome as a newly appointed cardinal. Another prominent guest is also seen in the paint- 
ing, the Danish King Christian I (the second from the last on the right in the painting) on his Italian 
journey. See Figs. 5a & 5b (from E. Tietze-Conrat 1955). 


century. There is thus no appearance of a unified structure to this ducal seat 
(Fig. 154). However, the government was now so established and stable that 
the ducal family could on several occasions in the 16th century take the liber- 
ty of being absent during official state processions and festivities, something 
of which neither courtiers nor ordinary citizens took much notice. 

It was such family dynasties as these with which, from the 1540s onwards, 
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Fig. 153. The Palazzo del Te, Mantua, from the 1520s by Giulio Romano (by courtesy of the Dan- 
ish National Art Library). 


Fig. 154. Aerial photo of the ducal palace at Mantua. At the bottom left can be seen the original 
square Castello, in which Mantegna's frescoes are to be found. During the next 150 years the palace 
area was constantly expanded, finally comprising 3-4 cortiles and a large number of wings. As can 
be seen, this was not done according to any overall plan (from G. Paccagrini 1969). 
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the Farneses had to put themselves on a par in their new state, and far into 
the 16th century these old families viewed the Farneses as parvenus. 


In terms of speed and drama, there is only one other, rather earlier family 
career, that of the Sforza family from 1448 onwards, that can be compared 
with the Farneses. Like them, the Sforza family consisted entirely of peasants 
and condottieres in the 1420s and 1430s. But outstanding military compe- 
tence and political flair had taken Francesco Sforza so far that he managed to 
gain the (illegitimate) daughter of the last Visconti duke as his wife. When 
the male line of the Visconti family died out in 1447, Francesco had at least a 
claim to Milan. Milan, however, would have nothing to do with him, but fi- 
nally after a siege, it was subjugated by the impudent yokel. Francesco was 
now left with an extremely urgent problem of legitimisation, and he, too, be- 
came very dependent on humanists, historians and artists who had the task 
of building up his image from the start. Milan was a large, old independant 
city, but since the 14th century the Visconti family had done much to assert 
and establish themselves there. Among other things, they had built a huge 
Gothic castle in the middle of the city, and in it the Visconti's gradually put 
on a show of Renaissance magnificenza with expensive acquisitions for the 
court, splendid tournaments, great hunts, fine parties, distinguished state vis- 
its and much more. The Sforzas continued this tradition, but, despite the 
original attempt to plan an entirely new capital city (see Fig. 8), they did not 
manage to make their mark sufficiently on their towns and other possessions. 
In the 1480s, there were plans to construct a family mausoleum and erect a 
gigantic statue of Francesco, the founder of the dynasty, but neither plan 
came to fruition. In addition, the individual members of the family were per- 
manently in conflict with each other, and in reality the Sforzas only had un- 
broken power in Milan for just under two generations. By 1500, their time 
was in reality almost past, and a French and Habsburg occupation of Milan 
followed. The Sforzas were thus largely finished as a ruling dynasty in Milan 
by the time the Farneses made their appearance as creators of a dynasty. 


However, there was a family in a similar situation at more or less the same 
time as the Farneses: the Medicis of Florence. So it might be interesting to 
make a closer comparison between the careers of these two families. In con- 
trast to the position obtaining in Mantua and Ferrara, there was a very great 
need indeed to build up a new legitimacy in Florence. The Medicis were ad- 
mittedly an old Florentine burgher family that had governed Florence for 
most of the 15th century, but they had no princely status whatever. The fam- 
ily had been driven out in 1494, but had returned to power while the Medici 
popes, Leo X and Clement VII had been in Rome. A rebellion in 1527-28 
had again driven the family into exile, but in 1530, as part of his reorganisa- 
tion of Italy, Charles V had made Alessandro Medici a duke and later given 
him his (illegitimate) daughter Margareta (Madama) in marriage. Alessandro 
was murdered shortly afterwards, and a turbulent period follow until 1540 
when, with the approval of Charles V, another relative of the Medicis, Cosi- 
mo I, became Duke of Florence (Fig. 155). Cosimo was in more or less the 
same situation as the Farneses, i.e. in addition to the purely political, admin- 
istrative and financial work of construction in his duchy, he had also to aim 
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Fig. 155. Relief on the base of the equestrian statue of Duke Cosi- 
mo I on the Piazza della Signoria in Florence, executed by the 
sculptor Giambologna in the 1590s. The relief shows Pope Pius V 
giving Cosimo the title of Grand Duke of Tuscany in 1569 (pho- 
to: Biblioteca Hertziana — Max-Planck-Institut für Kunstge- 
schichte, Rome). 


energetically at building up and manifesting his. legitimate claim to the title 
of duke. The details regarding this can naturally only briefly be indicated 
here, but it is typical that Cosimo employed severa! of the great architects, 
painters and humanists who during the same period had worked and still 
worked for the Farneses. In his residence in the former town hall, Palazzo 
Vecchio (Fig. 156), he had portrayed the history of his family's legitimate ti- 
tle and rights via a series of large-scale pictorial friezes introducing stories 
about his forefathers Cosimo and Lorenzo il Magnifico, but also making use 
of Cosimo's own achievements, including the conquest of Siena in 1557. A 
state ceremonial was also established according to the Roman pattern (the 
Medici popes) — with eztratas, triumphal arches ete., which slowly but surely 
adapted the old festivals of the republican calendar to the new times. The 
erection of a splendid, modern administration building, Gli Uffizi, in a pure 
Renaissance style underlined the changed situation. Later, Cosimo and his 
successors set themselves up in a newly extended palazzo south of the river 
(Palazzo Pitti) (Fig. 157), and finally the Medici family created the great 
domed family mausoleum linked to their old parish church of S. Lorenzo, 
where the family already had some smaller sepulchral chapels. With regard 
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Fig. 156. Painted ceiling in the Sala Grande in the Palazzo Vecchio, Florence. The painting shows the 
apotheosis of Duke Cosimo I. Painting by Vasari from the 1560s (photo: Biblioteca Hertziana — Max- 
Planck-Institut für Kunstgeschichte, Rome). 


to magnificenza, the methods were exactly the same as we have seen in the 
Farneses, and it must particularly be emphasised that in 1589, Duke Ferdi- 
nando put himself in the forefront of the Italian courts with regard to ducal 
magnificenza at his wedding celebrations with Christina of Lorraine. It was 
this feast at which the young coming Duke Ranuccio Farnese was present 
(Fig. 158). 


Fig. 157. The Palazzo Pitti, Florence. Duke Cosimo moved his residence here later in the 16th century 


after a considerable extension and rebuilding of an older and far smaller Renaissance villa (from J. C. 


Raschdorff 1988). 


Fig. 158. Naumachia (sea battle) in the courtyard of the Palazzo Pitti during the great festival in 1589. 


Contemporary print (from R. Strong 1984). 
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Finally, we must turn our attention to some of the families that had been 
unsuccessful in their efforts to establish themselves as dukes ex novo in the 
area of the Papal States. About 1500, with support from the head of the fam- 
ily, Pope Alexander VI, the Borgia family had attempted to create a family 
state in the Papal States province of Le Marche, which — despite Cesare Bor- 
gia's down-to-earth methods with the feudal aristocracy, so much praised by 
Machiavelli — nevertheless collapsed soon after the death of Alexander VI. 
Under the Caraffa pope, Paul IV (1555-1559), who on his election had pro- 
claimed that he would take Paul III’s papacy as his model, the Caraffa fami- 
ly, too, tríed to construct a state in southern Lazio, but on the death of Paul 
IV, the entire edifice collapsed. 


In comparison with these two last fiascos before and after the papacy of 
Paul III, the career of the Farneses is really a great achievement, to be ranked 
on a level with the history of the Medicis. Indeed, the Farneses might in real- 
ity rank above the Medicis. The Medicis enjoyed a far superior economy, a 
bigger population and far better financial circumstances than the Farneses, 
in addition to which the Medici dukes had, after all, important forebears 
from the great period of their most important city, Florence, during the 
15th-century Renaissance. In this respect, the Farnese dukes had no particu- 
lar prior link to Parma and Piacenza, but, starting out from their Roman, 
Lazial and Papal States inheritance, they nevertheless established themselves 
and, like the Medici dukes, showed their solidity by holding on to power for 
generations until the male lines of both houses came to an end in the period 
1730-1740. 


XI. SUMMING UP AND CONCLUSION 


In the Introduction we asked for an explanation of how a less important 
family like the Farneses was able to climb the social scale from the level of 
wealthy farmers to ducal status. The family's objective and means were to be 
analysed, and in addition particular emphasis was to be placed on an analysis 
and evaluation of the family's use of architecture, art and ceremonial (rites) 
to manifest and justify its emergence and legitimise its acquisition of the new 
high status. 


There was not at first anything at all even to suggest a princely rank for the 
Farneses. Great, old, feudal land-owning families were in possession of the 
land throughout the entire central Italian area occupied by the Papal States, 
and if a landowner had ambitions for a greater career than he already had, 
the chances were microscopic. In the old medieval feudal society, such chan- 
ges were quite unusual. The Farneses' documented ambition was undoubt- 
edly something shared by a large number of other families, and this was 
probably a necessary precondition but certainly no guarantee. In order to at- 
tempt to answer or at least throw light on the question, one could be temp- 
ted in this summary to apply Machiavelli’s terminology referring to how 
power is acquired and maintained. His three terms were virtù, neccessità and 
fortuna, i.e. ability, tendencies (the trend) and fortune. 


It was naturally a precondition that by about 1450 old Ranuccio Farnese 
the Elder had become a relatively wealthy man by virtue of military service 
and agriculture. But it was quite crucial that his grandson Alessandro (b. 
1468) turned away from agriculture and the military and acquired a human- 
ist education in Rome and Florence. With this education, he was able to em- 
bark on a career in the Church (vzri2). His most important piece of fortune 
was — seen in retrospect — that he became so old that the cardinal’s hat that 
he acquired at an early age led to the papal tiara in 1534. In his 40 years as a 
cardinal, he showed a great deal of virtù and a clear sense of necessità: polit- 
ial flair, flexibility, a sense of judgement and a good sense of how to create 
myths regarding the family's role in a historical context. He also had the 
good fortune that the friend of his youth in the humanist network became 
Pope Leo X in 1513. That made him and his family very wealthy indeed. His 
long period as a cardinal was full of dramatic events and changes, but Ales- 
sandro survived all vicissitudes and established one of the greatest cardinal's 
courts in Rome (again virtù and some neccessità). 

Meanwhile, it was only when the tiara had been acquired that the really 
great possibilities were opened to him and his family. As Pope, he followed a 
wise and safe policy within the framework of the Papal States, a positive poli- 
cy of wait and see in the face of the desires for Church reform with the call- 
ing of a general council and, in politics, a policy of neutrality and peace in re- 
lation to the great powers of the time, the Emperor and the King of France — 
probably Paul III's most important virtù. He even adapted his own family 
politics to the great political game. Right from the start, he had his grandson 
Alessandro and a nephew appointed cardinals and soon had his son Pierluigi 
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appointed as commander in chief of the papal forces. As a start of a real fam- 
ily policy, Paul III had established the little duchy of Castro in the Papal 
States for this same Pierluigi. The duchy, which was situated in and close to 
the old family estates, was thus a good, though modest starting point, but 
nevertheless represented a formalisation and securing of the family base. 
Then came the actual title of duke, which could be useful in the future 
course of events. In this whole manoeuvre, one suspects that it was the first 
stage of a greater plan. However, it was primarily Pierluigi's sons, Ottavio 
and Orazio, who headed the old Farnese Pope's plans. In extension of the 
policy of neutrality, he sought wives for them both — one in the Emperor's 
camp, and one in that of the King of France. In 1538, he succeeded in get- 
ting Ottavio martied to Charles V's daughter Madama, and in 1547 Orazio 
was engaged to the daughter of the King of France, Diane. The imperial 
match was the strongest card at that time, and the Pope used all the means at 
his command to ensure a bigger duchy for the young couple Ottavio and 
Madama, though at first without success. But in 1545 it was as though every- 
thing was going right for Paul III: the reform council was finally called, col- 
laboration between papal and imperial troops against the German Protes- 
tants was on the way, and Madama gave birth to twins. Then he took the 
bold initiative of establishing a hereditary duchy made up of the two Papal 
States’ border provinces of Parma and Piacenza. Admittedly, Pierluigi man- 
oeuvred his way in in front of Ottavio and became the first duke — scarcely 
according to the original plan — but Ottavio was nevertheless still the first 
heir. Here, on the other hand, Paul III's-vzr/2 let him down fatally in that 
Pierluigi was given the possibility of forcing his way through. 

1545 was the Farneses' great year, and yet things went wrong two years 
later with the conspiracy and the murder of Pierluigi and Charles V's confis- 
cation of Piacenza. The entire family project was in danger of collapsing be- 
cause the Pope and Pierluigi had underestimated Charles V and failed to rec- 
ognise that aspect of the neccessità of the time. Pierluigi undoubtedly had 
great abilities, but his virtà was undermined by his violent temper and his 
bad reputation. In reality, these qualities destroyed the otherwise sensible 
and well-considered plan for the establishment of the duchy of Parma and 
Piacenza (virtù), which actually fitted in well with the trends of the time (zec- 
cessità), and a closer look shows that Pierluigi's two years as Duke were char- 
acterised by many competent initiatives regarding administration, the mili- 
tary, economy and finances. His problem was that he had the process of 
centralisation, which ran directly counter to the feudatares, undertaken ra- 
pidly and with poor timing. It can be said that his three successors as duke, 
Ottavio, Alessandro and Ranuccio all carried through his policy of centralisa- 
tion in his ducal state, but in a far more calculated, patient and flexible man- 
ner. The trend in Europe was towards a more powerful state, and in the long 
run their efforts achieved results. Neccesszz — or the trend — was really well 
appreciated by family members from Ottavio onwards. The artificially creat- 
ed Farnese state was so well established and consolidated by 1630 that it and 
its duke survived the political storms of the next 20 years (see Ch. XII for 
more on this). 

Meanwhile, Fortune had deserted the family between 1547 and 1551, 
when it really looked as though it had all been in vain. But, thanks now to 
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the good fortune that Charles V's German policy collapsed completely, Otta- 
vio's good military qualities (vzr£2) gave him the unique possibility of being 
in a position militarily and politically to defend his position vis-à-vis both 
Pope Julius III and Emperor Charles V. After 1552, when Parma was safely 
in the family's hands, it was a question of recouping Piacenza from the Em- 
peror — from 1555 from Philip II of Spain. From that time and until 1556, it 
was Cardinal Alessandro's vzrtd that was put to the test, but by dint of bril- 
liant and bold diplomatic duplicity, Alessandro achieved the return of Pia- 
cenza to the Farneses. Apart from the family split 1549-51, all this was 
backed up by a uniquely strong sense of solidarity in the family. This virtà 
must really be said to be typical of the Farneses (see quotation p. 67). 


But now the magnificenza and visual manifestation. What role did they 
play? Ranuccio the elder must be credited with founding the family mauso- 
leum on the. Isola Bisentina in Lake Bolsena. Family solidarity was thereby 
clearly made visible; and the initiative with the mausoleum was without im- 
mediate precedents and so stands as a profoundly original feature in this oth- 
erwise rustic landowner and condottiere. 

It was important that Pope Paul III followed the example of his predeces- 
sors and very consciously staged his papal power as a major Roman and 
Catholic entity. The ancient Roman tradition (with triumphal arches etc.) 
and the city's early Christian heritage (with St Peter and St Paul and the his- 
tory of the Christian martyrs etc.) really came into its own by being sub- 
sumed into the most splendid Renaissance art. This culminated with the re- 
ception of. Emperor Charles V in 1536, where the setting and the rituals 
certainly paid tribute to the powerful Emperor, but at the same time under- 
lined the Pope's considerable and independent role. Woven into it all came 
the Farneses' lilies, coats of arms, portraits and insignia. The reception of Ot- 
tavio’s bride, Madama, in 1538 was a mixture of state reception and pure 
self-promotion on the part of the Farneses. In the architecture and painting 
that came later, the same tendency was seen. The decoration of the reception 
rooms in the Vatican demonstrated a papal power that historically had al- 
ways enjoyed supremacy over the temporal power (in this case the Emperor), 
but at the same time, the Farnese lilies and coats of arms shone everywhere. 
This became quite obvious in 1545 in the grand hall of the official Canceller- 
ia Palace, where the chancellor (i.e. Cardinal Alessandro) had painted a so- 
phisticated homage to Paul III as the pillar of peace, the Church, the spiritu- 
al virtues and the protector of the arts. In the good Farnese year of 1545, the 
Pope and the Cardinal took the initiative and called Titian to Rome to exe- 
cute formal portraits of the most important members of the family with the 
famous portrait of the Pope and the two nephews as the central element 
(Fig. 38). The huge private family palace in Rome, which apart from the Vat- 
ican was on its way to becoming the biggest in Rome, became, thanks to ele- 
gant architecture and sophisticated town planning a centrepiece decorated 
with Farnese lilies in a completely newly designed and restructured part of 
Rome. 


All this apparatus of the Roman Renaissance was also activated when Pier- 
luigi was to make his entry into his mini-duchy of Castro after 1537. Here, 
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both externally (with several triumphal arches) and internally (with tapes- 
tries, paintings etc.) the family's first true ducal capital was decked out in a 
classic Renaissance style for the almost “imperial” reception of the new 
duke. In the rest of *Farneseland", too, the small towns were given their 
characteristic palaces, and a large number of churches were transformed into 
the family's collegiate churches, which.gave the family possessions something 
of the character of a Farnese sacred landscape. The major cities were also 
fortified with modern bastions with Pierluigi's. coat of arms and insignia 
placed so as to be clearly seen. 


In Piacenza and Parma the same festivities with triumphal arches and in- 
scriptions paying tribute to the family were repeated on an even greater scale 
in 1545. Pierluigi built up a court with library and court chapel and surroun- 
ded by art; he had also started to lay out new streets and squares and to con- 
struct the militarily important, but also visually striking castello when he sud- 
denly fell at the hands of assassins. For. obvious reasons, there was now a 
pause in the magnificenza that lasted as long as 1557. 

When Ottavio and Madama returned to Piacenza with Philip II's guaran- 
tees, and when Madama made her solemn entry into the city in 1557 through 
a sequence of triumphal arches decorated with Farnese symbols, the recov- 
ery of the lost province was really to be underlined, and the construction of a 
completely new, megalomanic residence was started in 1558. In conjunction 
with Pierluigi’s castello, this palace, designed by the famous architect Vigno- 
la, was intended entirely to dominate the western part of the city. 

Ottavio, meanwhile, preferred to make Parma his capital city, and he and 
his successors, especially Ranuccio, also had a gigantic palace built there. 
Combined with the area containing the ducal gardens and summer palace on 
the other side of the river, this was, if possible more than the palace in Pia- 
cenza, to create a ducal zone in the city. A number of gigantic wings contain- 
ing galleries were built through the huge area selected for the palace, which 
turned into the mammoth La Pilotta. Here were constructed elegant recep- 
tion rooms and the famous Teatro Farnese. Nor was this palace ever finished, 
but that it was intended to be and actually became a visible seat of power 
cannot be doubted for a moment. The costly buildings, on which the Farn- 
ese dukes in reality over-reached themselves financially, can only have been 
started to demonstrate to the inhabitants and the surrounding world who 
was the ruling family and szgzore. To this end, an array of alterations and im- 
provements in the town plans were undertaken in the modern Renaissance 
style. These fixed frameworks were filled with and acted as settings for the 
gradually vast amount of state ceremonial and official receptions, the dynas- 
ty's red-letter days, family events etc., which clearly drew on the Roman and 
curial inheritance that the Farneses had from the pontificate of Paul III. 


We are poorly and incompletely informed on the interior decoration of 
the first two large ducal palaces and their furnishing during the time of the 
first four dukes, and to gain a sense of this, we go to the family palace the 
Palazzo Farnese in Rome and Cardinal Alessandro's palace at Caprarola. 
There the clerics in the family had great cycles of paintings tell the family 
myths and build them up into a great narrative about a family with a heroic 
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past in Antiquity, a brave military contribution in the Middle Ages and in 
more recent times an unquestioning support for and collaboration with the 
Church and the Pope against all kinds of heresy and false beliefs. The new 
ducal family, including its top clerics, used family history placed in the gen- 
eral ecclesiastical and political history of Europe as a legitimising element in 
their construction of power. This adapted family history contains clear ele- 
ments of propaganda and includes various examples of the suppression of 
the truth. Indeed, it even contains misrepresentations of the family's role and 
significance in the course of historical events, but on the other hand it was 
devised and executed by the absolutely greatest talents of the age. Like the 
great palace torsos in Piacenza and Parma, the paintings are thus clearly in- 
struments in the young dynasty's presentation and legitimisation of itself as a 
ruling authority. In the paintings, the Farneses went to great lengths to create 
for themselves an image as a family that had successfully played a crucial role 
in the history of Italy, indeed of Europe as a whole, both as the defender of 
the Catholic Church and as a legitimate and consolidated (Roman-based) dy- 
nasty in a par with the other great ruling houses in Europe. 


There can thus be no doubt that the Farneses made use of every cultural 
and artistic means — magnificenza — to manifest the family and the dynasty. If 
anyone had learned the lesson of the new modern age, it was the Farneses. 
And with the *delay" or the temporal handicap they had in comparison with 
the other signori, there was something breathless and megalomanic in their 
obsession with drawing attention to themselves and manifesting themselves. 


XIL. EPILOGUE: 
THE FARNESE DYNASTY AFTER 1630 


The line was drawn at 1630 so that the internationally famous, pompous 
and splendid wedding in 1628 between Odoardo and the Medici princess 
could be brought into the portrayal of the way in which the Farnese duchy 
emerged, consolidated its position and ensured a permanent place in the po- 
litical map of Italy. With it, the task described in the Introduction is really at 
an end, but here we must nevertheless finally give a brief overview of the 
family’s next hundred years on the throne in Parma. 

When Ranuccio I suddenly died in 1622, his son Odoardo was still a mi- 
nor, and the Dowager Duchess and Cardinal Odoardo ruled the duchy as a 
regency. But the young heir soon showed himself to be extremely energetic, 
militarily capable and indeed even warlike. He broke the Spanish ties that 
had so far obtained and when the Mantuan war of inheritance broke out in 
1628, he entered into an alliance with France, which was now again interfer- 
ing in northern Italian affairs. Duke Odoardo raised a considerable army and 
successfully took Spanish Milan with great military skill. The war certainly 
dragged on, but Odoardo nevertheless maintained his status as sovereign rul- 
er and at the same time loosened his duchy’s close ties with Spain. 

Odoardo’s next war, however, had serious repercussions for the Farnese 
state in the long run. It was related to the situation in the old, original duchy 
of Castro. As we have heard, Ottavio, but especially Ranuccio and now also 
Duke Odoardo, had borrowed so much money using Castro as security that 
the tiny Lazio duchy was very largely mortgaged to the Papal States. As 
Odoardo either could not or would not pay his interest and repayments of 
the debt, Pope Urban VIII Barberini's troops entered Castro and occupied it 
in 1641. Odoardo then scraped an alliance together with Florence and Ven- 
ice, and in 1642 he attacked the Papal States and penetrated far into papal 
territory with his army, almost reaching the confiscated duchy of Castro. 
When Odoardo's allies also showed signs of intervening, the hard-pressed 
Pope sued for peace and allowed Odoardo to have Castro back, though 
without cancelling the debt. 

Odoardo died in 1646, and the question of Castro again became critical. A 
bishop recently appointed by the Pope, a man to whom the Farneses were 
violently inimical, was murdered on his way to his new post in Castro. The 
new Duke, Ranuccio II (1646-1694) was suspected of being behind the mur- 
der, and now the new Pope, Innocent X Pamphili, intervened. The duchy 
was again taken by papal troops, and the little capital of Castro was besieged 
and taken in 1647. After driving out the entire population, the papal troops 
laid waste to the town and razed it to the ground. As the old Romans in their 
day marked the fall of Carthage, the papal general placed a similar laconic 
sign at the entrance to the town: ^Hic fuit Castro". 

It was to turn out that Castro was lost to the Farneses for ever, and after 
long and difficult negotiations, it all ended with a papal judgement in 1667 
directly incorporating Castro into the Papal States. Here the little duchy re- 
mained, despite attempts by the Farnese dukes to have the decision rescin- 
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ded, and even as late as the Treaty of Utrecht in 1711 they made an attempt 
to have a repurchase clause introduced into the peace conditions. 


In the second half of the 17th century, the general economic and political 
decline also affected Parma and Piacenza, indeed even the hitherto most im- 
portant state, Spain, which had gradually lost its grip on Italy and was little 
by little replaced by Louis XIV of France and then the Austrian Habsburgs 
as those demanding sovereignty and supremacy. 

Duke Ranuccio II had three sons, of whom the youngest two became 
dukes. The eldest, Odoardo, who had been well married to Sophie Dorothea 
of Neuburg, the sister of the Austrian Emperor, had several sons, all of 
whom died, however, before reaching adulthood. Meanwhile, the couple 
also had a daughter, Elisabetta, who was to be the last descendent of the 
Farnese male line. Odoardo himself also died before his father, Ranuccio II, 
and so in 1694 Ranuccio II's second son, Francesco became the new duke, at 
the same time marrying Odoardo's widow Sophia Dorothea. During this pe- 
riod, which was dominated by the great European Wars of Succession, the 
close connection with the Austrian Habsburgs became a costly affair, as from 
Vienna the Emperor forced his Italian ally to provide quarters for his Aus- 
trian troops without payment. As the Duke won nothing in return, this mere- 
ly meant placing himself in greater debt. Duke Francesco and Sophia Doro- 
thea had no children, and when Francesco died in 1729 the title of duke 
passed to Ranuccio II's third son, Antonio, who died already in 1731, also 
without male heirs. The problem of the succession had in reality long been 
recognised, and so the family had had to think in terms of the two dukes’ sis- 
ter, Elisabetta. Thanks to her mother, Sophia Dorothea, Elisabetta ranked 
fairly high in a European dynastic context. As said above, Sophia Dorothea 
was the Emperor's sister, but she was also the sister of the Queen of Spain 
and the Queen of Portugal. By marrying Elisabetta into one of the most dis- 
tinguished royal houses of Europe, the Farnese family would after all be able 
to retain Parma and Piacenza as secondo genitur. Thanks to the Parmesan 
minister Alberoni, Elisabetta made a good match by marrying the new Span- 
ish king, Philip of Bourbon. All these events were closely connected to the 
great dynastic conflict in Europe, the War of the Spanish Succession, in 
which France was opposed by most of the rest of Europe. 

As Duke Antonio had died childless in 1731, Elisabetta's son, the heir to 
the Spanish throne, turned up in Parma to demand his rightful inheritance 
on the way to his new kingdom of Naples. He had a large proportion of the 
ducal belongings, including archives, books and art collections, transported 
to Naples. Only after the final conclusion of the dynastic conflicts in the 
Peace of Aachen in 1748 did the King of Naples gain international recogni- 
tion as Duke of Parma and Piacenza, which after this was ruled from Naples 
by Philip of Bourbon and then by his successors. 


Naturally, the magnificenza of the Farneses’ court continued after 1630, 
but the further we progress into the 17th century the stronger do we feel the 
influence of the burgeoning new centre of Europe, the French king and his 
court. At the same time, the original Roman and Italian ducal Renaissance 
style and culture slip further and further into the background, to be replaced 
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Fig. 159. The summer residence of the Farnese dukes at Colorno from c. 1700. Reconstruction by D. 
Mora (from G. Drei 1954). 


by the baroque style and the courtly culture of French absolutism. Two ex- 
amples are all that are to be given here. In the palace in Piacenza, Duke Ra- 
nuccio had a number of rooms decorated in the 1680s with paintings contain- 
ing motifs from his great forefather Duke  Alessandro's military 
accomplishments in the Netherlands. He thereby realised the plans that Car- 
dinal Odoardo had had 80 years before but never managed to carry out in the 
Palazzo Farnese in Rome. Nor was the old forefather of the dynasty, Pope 
Paul III, forgotten here. In the new Sala dei Fasti Farnesiani in the palace at 
Piacenza, the old giant appears painted in the baroque style in familiar set- 
tings, although the main figure here is his great grandson, the great general, 
Duke Alessandro. 

The Versailles-like country seat at Colorno north of Parma was also built 
under Duke Ranuccio II at the end of the 17th century, marking the final 
Frenchification of the old Farnese dynasty and its duchies of Parma and Pia- 
cenza (Fig. 159). 


REFERENCES AND NOTES ON THE INDIVIDUAL 
CHAPTERS 


Chapter I. INTRODUCTION 


The concept of famiglia is discussed and clearly defined by V. Reinhardt 1992a, 
VIKE. and V. Reinhardt 1981, and it is this that is used here. The major series of 
books on the courts ín Italy published by Centro Studi *Europa delle Corti" from 
the 1970s and subsequently, of which several individual contributions have been 
used here, has had a slightly mixed reception in the academic world outside Italy; see 
references in J. Larner 1983 and T. Dean 1995, who, among other things, criticise 
these volumes as a whole as being too akin to the history of literature, too theoretical 
and too structuralist. They nevertheless contain several useful studies, see bibliogra- 
phy under L. Arcangeli, A. Biondi, G. P. Brizzi, C. Ossola, A. Parma, G. L. Podestà 
& M. A. Romani. On the court, see also R. Asch and A. M. Birke 1991 and J. Larner 
1983, 669ff. On the theory and historiography of conspicuous consumption, see P. 
Burke 1987. Other aspects of conspicuous consumption (magnificenza) such as the 
giving of gifts, luxury with regard to furniture, dress, jewellery, meals, horses and 
carriages ate here minimised for reasons of space. Good, concrete material on con- 
spicuous consumption in Italy is found in A. Cole 1995. On A. Clapmarius, see A. 
Biondi 1978, 213ff. For ceremonial and rituals in general, see E. Muir 1981 and D. 
Handelman 1990. The quotation from Krautheimer is taken from K. Weil-Garris 
1980, 50. On the Farnese archives, see G. Drei 1941. 


Chapter IT. THE GENERAL ITALIAN HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


Among the numerous accounts and surveys of the history of Italy, special mention 
must be made of D. Hay & J. Law 1989 and E. Cochrane 1988. D. Hay 1961 still 
provides a good overview. Furthermore, reference must be made to the series Storia 
d'Italia: M. Caravale and A. Caracioli 1978 (on the Papal States) and G. Tocci 1979 
(on Parma and Piacenza). For the cities in the Middle Ages, see D. Waley 1969 and 
Ph. Jones 1997. On the cities as the cultural avant garde, see most recently P. Clark 
2003. The figures on the cities are taken from R. S. Lopez 1966, 258ff. Throughout a 
whole generation, P. Partner has written at length on the Papal States e.g. the fine 
vols. Partner 1958 and 1972. In the first three chapters in his work covering the 
whole of Europe, J. H. Shennan 1974 has some interesting observations on the 
emerging princely state and the part Italy played in this. See also J. Law 1991. The 
classic work on Italian political conditions in the 15th century (including the Treaty 
of Lodi 1454) is still G. Mattingly 1955. The most recent biography of Julius II is 
that by C. Shaw 1993. Since C. Brandi's classic biography of Charles V a great deal 
more has been written, most recently W. Maltby 2002. The Sack of Rome is dealt 
with by J. Hook 1972 and in a cultural historical context by A. Chastel 1983. 


Chapter II. THE MANIFESTATION OF POWER. MAGNIFICENZA, RENAIS- 
SANCE AND HUMANISM 


À good modern account of humanism and the Renaissance is J. Stephens 1990. 
The relationship between politics, culture and art in the Middle Ages and the Renais- 
sance in the Italian city state is splendidly treated in L. Martines 1980. 

For the Florentine republican tradition, the most important writer is Hans Baron: 
The Crisis of the Early Italian Renaissance, 1955; for a more recent account see A. 
Brown 1990, 441ff. On Alberti and Renaissance art, see most recently L. Bek 2000 
(with extensive bibliography). On Cosimo di Medici's architectural patronage and its 
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significance for the emergence of princely architecture, see A. D. F. Jenkins 1970. Fi- 
larete is discussed in H. Bauer 1965. A. Cole 1995 has good examples of the emer- 
gence and development of conspicuous consumption. The main work on Ferrara and 
the Este family is still W. L. Gundersheimer 1973, but see also T. Tuohy 1996. There 
is a brief account of the expansion of the city of Ferrara in H. Gamrath 1990. Urbino 
and the Montefeltro family, its architecture and place in the history of art is consid- 
ered in L. Bek 1998, the notes in which refer to the international literature, including 
P. Rotondi 1969.. 

A most important work and a source a inspiration is.Roy Strong 1984, which is an 
expanded version of the same author's Splendour at Court from 1974 and provides a 
detailed account of the development of the Renaissance festival in a European con- 
text. B. Mitchell 1986 and the same author's catalogue of festivals from 1979 contain 
a great deal of useful information. 

Rome and Nicholas V ate the subject of studies by Torgil Magnuson 1958 and C. 
W. Westfall 1974. Marianne Pade has provided an account of Renaissance human- 
ism at the papal court in the 15th century (in: Plutarch’s Lives in 15th-Century Italy 
(in course of publication)). With regard to St Peter's arid its rebuilding see primarily 
Mogens Nykjzer’s compendious work from 1999, including a bibliography referring 
to the international literature on the subject. Rome and Renaissance humanism (in- 
cluding triumphal entries and other events) in the period up to 1534 receives an ex- 
emplary presentation in C. L. Stinger 1985. See also Stinger 1981 and J. Shearman 
1975. 


Chapter IV. THE HISTORY OF THE FARNESE FAMILY UNTIL 1534 


People have written about the Farneses ever since their own time, often quite criti- 
cally, even antagonistically, starting with P. Aretino (d. 1556) and later P. Sarpi (d. 
1623). See A. Biondi 1978, 200ff. and M. Turchi 1975. Contemporary Italian Pasqui- 
no criticism, which was linked to Italy's first “gossip” journalist, P. Aretino, was real- 
ly aimed at the Farneses (see A. K. Salza 1904 and P. Capasso 1912). A more recent 
collected edition of the pasquinades is to be found in Pasquinate romane 1983. On 
the bad reputation of the. Farneses, see also the anonymous Frenchman living in 
Rome in L. Madelin 1913, 256ff. and below (Ch. VI) on Pierluigi Farnese. 


Of more recent serious literature, mention must be made of the short, but precise 
account of the Farneses’ history in M. Vélkel 1992. Then there is the broad bio- 
graphical account by E. Nasalli Rocca 1969, which contains an extensive bibliogra- 
phy. A valuable and far-ranging work of value is still that by the old director of the 
Parma archives, G. Drei, from 1954. L. von Pastor's Volume V on the pontificate of 
Paul III and the earlier history of him and his family from 1956 contains a great deal 
of material and an annexe containing relevant documents. À more modern and suc- 
cinct account is given by M. Aymard and R. Revel in Le Palazs Farnése vol. T, 1981. In 
Le Palais Farnèse I-II, 1980-82 there are also several chapters that go far beyond the. 
narrow history of the building. The most recent and thorough account of the family 
history is I. Walter and R. Zapperi 1994, 9-31. This contains the first account of Car- 
dinal Alessandro's triumphs and defeats under Pope Alexander VI Borgia. See also 
R. Zapperi 1990 and I. Walter 1995, 93ff. The entire environment around the Borgia 
family has most recently been portrayed i in K. Lawe 1997, which contains an exten- 
sive summary in English. 


Etymologically, the family's name can be traced back to the word farnia, meaning 
oak tree, and there is reason to see an original core area in the little town called Farn- 
ese (west of Lake Bolsena). The city of Orvieto had a Farnese in the city administra- 
tion in the Middle Ages, a couple of military officers in the service of the city and a 
single bishop, but as a family the Farneses did not make their mark on the cities of 
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the region. The family is predominantly rustic until just before 1500. Tt is also typical 
that the Farneses’ coat of arms and other emblems (lilies, unicorn, dolphin and cha- 
meleon) were late appearing, indeed not really until after 1534. On this, see M. Pas- 
toureau in Le Palais Farnèse, vol. I, 2, 1981. 

The last will and testament of Ranuccio the Elder from 1450 is printed and com- 
mented on by R. Lefevre Testamento 1980. Paul III’s youth and the humanist envi- 
ronment are considered in I. Walter & R. Zapperi 1994 and in I. Walter 1995, 93ff. 
The young Alessandro’s carteggio (book of letters) in the Royal Library in Copenha- 
gen was published by A. Frugoni 1950. Annexe Lis taken from this. On humanism in 
Rome, see also J. D'Amico 1983 and D. S. Chambers 1998, 10ff. With regard to the 
humanist and historian Annius of Viterbo and his idiosyncratic view of the course of 
history and historical the role of the Etruscans and Viterbo, readers are referred to C. 
R. Ligota 1987. Lorenzo il Magnifico's recommendation of Alessandro to Pope Inno- 
cent VIII is in L. Dorez 1932, Vol. I, 4. His sister, Giulia la Bella is briefly considered 
in D. C. Vasalli 1980. The figures for Alessandro's income 1513 and 1514 are from 
C. F. Frommel 1973, 128. The cardinals’ courts are splendidly analysed in G. Fragni- 
to 1995, 30ff. and exemplified in P. Hurtubise 1980 and K. J. P. Lowe 1995; with re- 
gard to the expansion of the cardinals’ courts, see also M. Völkel 1993. The Pope’s 
dual office is considered in P. Prodi 1982. 


Chapter V. THE MANIFESTATION AND INCIPIENT MAGNIFICENZA OF THE 
FARNESE FAMILY (UNTIL 1554) 


On the Palazzo Farnese at Viterbo, see C. Pinzi 1911 and A. Scriattoli 1915-20. 
The Isola Bisentina and the sepulchral church are described in F. Borri 1961 and R. 
Lefevre Interrogativi 1980, but the most informative is F. T. F. Z. Buchicchio 1983 
and 1991. 

On the visit of Pius II, see Piccolomini, vol. IT, 1984, 1616z£. P. Cortesi’s dialogue 
De hominibus doctis was published in Italian in 1973, and the dialogue De cardinala- 
tu was partially published in K. Weil-Garris 1980, 95ff. On G, Pontano: De Magnifi- 
centia see also G. Fragnito 1993, 32. The description of the visit of the Pope and car- 
dinals to Isola Bisentina i 1578 is in J. A. F. Orbaan 1920, 402ff. On the building 
works in the Farneses’ small cities in Lazio, see E. Galdieri 1975, E. Galdieri 1990, 
F.-E. Keller 1985, I Farnese della Tuscia 1985 and J. Kliemann 1993. On the new 
church building on the Isola Bisentina from 1588-90, see F. T. F. Z. Buchicchio 
1991. The painting at Capodimonte from 1528 is mentioned in F.-E. Keller 1985, 
and the Canino tapestry in D. Gnoli 1938. The main work on the Palazzo Farnese in 
Rome is the three-volume Le Palais Farnèse 1980-82. Among those writing here is the 
expert C. L. Frommel (see also Frommel 1973), and there are also articles here on 
the history of the district, the building of the Via Giulia and much more. Also the 
major publication of Sangallo's drawings (Sangallo, Antonio 1993-2000) should be 
mentioned. In the longer run, this publication will replace the inspiring but less well 
organised work by G. Giovannoni 1959. 


Chapter VI. THE FARNESE FAMILY IN INTERNATIONAL POLITICS ETC. 
(1534-1558) 


P. Capasso 1924, L. von Pastor (Vol. V) 1956 and (Vol. VI) 1957 and L. Dorez 
1932 contain a huge number of sources and references to the grand old man of the 
family. W. Maurenbrecher 1865 has a number of excellent supplementary source ref- 
erences. A more modern overview is provided by M. Caravale & A. Caracciolo 1978, 
see also G. Tocci 1979 (both in Storia d'Italia). Paul IIT's ardent desire to promote 
his family is quoted in L. von Essen 1932, 5, and Paul III's discussion of his pro- 
gramme with Cardinal Seripando is in C. Dempsey 1982, 62. 
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Nepotism throughout the history of the Church is considered by W. Reinhard 
1975, and B. M. Hallman 1985 provides a detailed study of the financial play relating 
to nepotism and Church property and finances (Annexe II is derived from this). The 
story of Paul III in Busseto is taken from G. Tocci 1979, 223. R. Zapperi 1990, 43ff. 
provides some fine details on the relationship between Paul TIT and Charles V 
1544-45 in connection with the Schmalkaldic War and the establishment of the 
duchy of Parma and Piacenza. Cardinal Badia's contribution to the debate on Parma 
& Piacenza is also taken from here. 

Della Casa's extensive archive in the Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana (The Manu- 
script Collection Vaticani Latini 14826-14834) has been arranged and partly pub- 
lished by O. Moroni 1984 and 1986 and later used by R. Zapperi 1990. Annexe III is 
taken from here. 

For the story of Pierluigi Farnese, F. de Navenne 1901 & 1902 is valuable, though 
it contains few references, while the old Affo 1821, despite many eios and 
documents, seems less reliable. 

For Pierluigi s internal policy i in 1545- 47, G. Drei 1954 is still very useful. His for- 
eign policy is examined in great detail, though indirectly, in F. Chabod 1961, 
150-237. On the expansive Pierluigi, see this same work. Pierluigi deserves a proper 
biography because in addition to his statesmanship and his military abilities, he also 
had a considerable humanist background. He has always had a miserable reputation, 
and Pope Paul III often had problems with him. His latent homosexuality (“sod- 
omy”) was the subject of countless rumours, and the Pope reproached him for this in 
at least one letter (L. von Pastor V, 1956, 224). The story of his “rape and murder” 
of the pious young bishop of Fanò quickly travelled all over Europe, but was prob- 
ably not true (see G. B. Parks 1962, 193ff.). Benvenuto Cellini bore an old grudge 
against Pierluigi, which he airs in his autobiography 1942, 203ff. and 334f. The origi- 
nal Italian autobiography was published by E. Bianchi in 1938. On Pierluigi’s private 
archive with deeds of conveyance, title deeds, enfeoffments by the hundred and the 
fate of this archive, see R. Filangieri di Candida 1952. 


An important work on the new government and its administration is C. Antinori 
1959. In more recent times, on the basis of the extensive archive studies, four in- 
depth studies have been published throwing light on the economic, financial and le- 
gal aspects of Pierluigi’s and Ottavio's establishment of the new duchies and their 
policies in them. These are L. Arcangeli 1977, L. Arcangeli 1978, M. A. Romani 1978 
and finally G. L. Podestà 1997. On the emperor's new amicable attitude to the Farn- 
eses in November 1544, see W. Maurenbrecher 1865, 62 and P. Capasso II, 1924, 
425ff. Cardinal Alessandro’s support of Pierluigi and his willingness to surrender his 
red hat is seen from C. Robertson 1992, 9 et passim, and from P. Capasso II 1924, 
445ff. Cardinal Gonzaga's comment on the Farnese duchy as a toadstool is in L. von 
Pastor V 1956 annexe 73, 858. On Farnese and Novara, see A. Parma 1988. 

On Pierluigi in Piacenza, see Piacenza nella storia, 1990. Caro's warning to Pierlui- 
gi of July 1547 is in F. Picco 1907 and is referred to in F. Chabod 1961, 203. The 
poor Farnese secretary Filareto's capture and examination under torture regarding 
Pierluigi's part in the Fieschi rebellion in Genoa and his links with France are dis- 
cussed in the Nuntiaturberichte 1907, 120ff., 258 et passim. Della Casa's oratione for 
the return of Piacenza to the Farneses is in G. Cugnoni 1889, 37-54. On the popes 
and the Farneses search for the 1521 agreement on Parma & Piacenza, see O. Mor- 
oni (ed.) 1986, 439, 539ff. et passim. Cardinal Alessandro's comments from 1548, 
quoted in P. Rubin 1987, 83 and his comments on the solidarity of the family are in 
G. Drei 1954, 78. Ottavio's fear of assassins ibid. 87. On the Farneses and Paul IV 
Caraffa, see G. Coggiola 1905. Paul IV's striving to behave in the manner of the 
Farneses is discussed in G. Fragnito 1995, 50. Paul IV's angry comments on Cardinal 
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Alessandro are in G. Drei 1954, 103. Cardinal Alessandro’s achievement is discussed 
by C. Robertson 1992, but see also G. A. Tassoni 1991 and M. Turchi 1991. 


Chapter VIL THE MANIFESTATION AND MAGNIFICENZA OF THE FARNE- 
SE EAMILY (1534-1558) 


The sharp dividing line that art and cultural historians have often drawn at the 
Sack of Rome in 1527, which sees the Renaissance ebbing away and the Counter- 
Reformation starting its triumphal progress, is no longer felt to be satisfactory. See 
here E. Cochrane 1988; despite everything, C. L. Stinger 1985 also acknowledges 
Paul IIT's renewal. For a more recent chronological division, see J. A. Marino 1994, 
331f£., which underlines the continuity in 16th-century Italy and only sees a dividing 
line about 1630. The repercussions of the Sack of Rome are dealt with in A. Chastel 
1983, 208ff. Finally, see the extensive historiographical review article by W. V. Hu- 
don 1996, where, among others, the great Italian Risorgimento historians from the 
19th century are held responsible for establishing the sharp dividing line c. 1530, 
which it is claimed saw the start of Italy's decline. As a consequence, there was a bet- 
ter basis for the acceptance of the revival resulting from the unification of Italy start- 
ing in 1860. 

The continued triumphal progress of Italian art and culture abroad is exemplified 
by numerous Italian architects working in Spain, the Netherlands, Britain and Ger- 
many, for instance by Leonardo da Vinci and the goldsmith Benvenuto Cellini in 
France. At the court of Francis I, the French language was put under pressure by 
Italian according to Rabelais among others. In 1520, Cardinal Bibbiena expressed 
concern that Italy was losing its great artists and enterprising figures to Northern Eu- 
rope (in this case Britain), see J. Shearman 1975, 136. 

On the visit of Charles V to Rome in 1536 see R. Strong 1984, B. Mitchell 1979, 
125 and B. Mitchell 1986, which also examines the elements in the entrata trionfale 
into Rome (and Paul III's entrance into Piacenza in 1538 in connection with his 
peace mission to Nice, an event of which little is said here). Also M. L. Madonna 
1980 has some interesting attempts at reconstruction. The clearing of the new pro- 
cessional avenue to the Capitol and the visit of Charles V are discussed in L. von Pas- 
tor V, 170ff. With regard to the revival of ancient art in Rome, A. Chastel 1981 and 
1983 must also be mentioned. V. Forcella 1885 refers to more festivals during the 
age of Paul III. 

The urbanistic development of Rome is portrayed by E. Guidoni and L. Spezza- 
ferro in Le Palais Farnèse vol. I, 1981 and by J. Delumeau Vol. II, 1959. A brief sum- 
mary of town planning under Paul III is to be found in H. Gamrath 1987, 22ff. T. 
Buddensieg 1969 (with extensive references) is among those discussing the Capitol 
Square. The art of fortification and the emergence of the military treaty precisely in 
connection with Paul IIT's plans on the fortification of Rome in 1534 have recently 
been considered by M. Pollak 1991, 19ff. 


Paul III's contributions to the Vatican Palace: the Cappella Sistina and Cappella 
Paolina with Michelangelo's paintings have been considered in many places and 
need no further discussion here. L. von Pastor V, 1956 (Ch. XV) contains source ma- 
terial on this. The decoration of the Sala Regia is analysed in detail by B. Davidson 
1976, 418ff. On the Sala Paolina in Castel Sant' Angelo, reference should be made to 
R. Harprath 1978 and the critical assessment of Harprath's book in L. Partridge 
1980. 

The Sala di 100 giorni in the Cancelleria is considered in C. Robertson 1992, C. 
Robertson 1985 and J. Kliemann 1993. P. Rubin 1987 analyses and describes the (ex- 
cessively) complicated agenda in Cardinal Alessandro's private chapel in the Cancel- 
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leria. The relationship between Titian and the Farneses is described by R. Zappeti in 
his incisive book from 1990. 


A fundamental topographical review of northern Lazio and its monuments is to be 
found in G. Silvestrelli 1940. On the construction of the duchy and city of Castro, 
the principal work is H. Giess 1978 and 1981. All other relevant literature is listed 
there. Sangallo Antonio 1993-2000 has been published since then. Pierluigi's tour is 
treated by F.-E. Keller 1980, 20ff. Caro's comments are to be found in A. Caro, Vol. 
I, 1957, 280ff. On Annibal Caro and Castro, see G. Baffioni 1967. The note on the 
tapestries for Castro derives from G. Bertini 1998, 41. The Gradoli Palace is dealt 
with at length by E. Galdieri 1975. With regard to the small separated Farnese duchy 
of Latera-Farnese, see G. Silvestrelli 1940 and E. Galdieri 1995. On Nepi, see L. Lot- 
ti 1980 and C. Robertson 1992, 25. On Ronciglione see G. B. Bedini 1960 and Chiri- 
co undated (c. 1970). See also E. Galdieri 1990. On the economic and commercial 
conditions in Castro-Nepi, which are not dealt with in any detail here, readers are re- 
ferred to G. B. Bedini 1960. The *sacred landscape" of the Farneses was launched by 
C. Weber 1988, 216ff. The small cities of Lazio and their careful incorporation into 
the new ruler's ideology is encountered in a still more extreme form in 17th-century 
Lazio (see A. C. Gampp 1996). 


On the Palazzo Farnese in Rome, see C. L. Frommel in Le Palais Farnèse vol. I, 
1981 and Frommel 1975, 136. The townplanning around the palazzo in Rome and in 
Lazios small towns are considered by E. Guidoni in Le Palais Farnèse vol. I, 1981. 


The reception of Pierluigi in Piacenza is considered by G. Drei 1954, and the dec- 
orations from the reception in Parma emerge from F. Dallasta 1995. The music at the 
court of Pierluigi is mentioned in La Musica dei Farnesi 1994. On B. Cellini's visit to 
Piacenza, see Cellini 1942, 334f. 

The most important work on the architecture in Piacenza during the Farnese age 
is B. Adorni 1982. On the financing of the Castello, see G. L. Podestà 1997, 63. 


Mendoza's piece on Pierluigi's soul and Charon is quoted and analysed in C. Os- 
sola 1978, 275-289. On Ottavio and de Marchi, see G. Bertini 2000, 45ff. Madamas 
entry in Piacenza (1557) is described in a contemporary account by T. Pandola 1557. 


Chapter VIII. THE DUCHIES OF PARMA AND PIACENZA RE-ESTABLISHED 
AND CONSOLIDATED (1558-1630) 


Readers are referred to the general literature on the Farneses and Italy listed under 
Ch. VI. There exists no detailed monograph on Duke Ottavio, while R. Lefevre 1986 
has written an excellent biography of Madama. As the great European he was, Duke 
Alessandro has been given a comprehensive biography in L. van der Essen I-V, 
1932-35. Alessandro's wedding with Maria of Portugal is described in G. Bertini 
2000 and G. Bertini 1997. Duke Ottavio's political and economic consolidation of 
the duchy is described in some detail by the authors listed under Ch. VI: L. Arcange- 
li 1977 and idem 1978, M. A. Romani 1978 and G. L. Podestà 1997. Romani has em- 
phasised the conscious policy of channelling the flow of capital from the more dis- 
tant, southern provinces to Parma and Piacenza. In his study, Podestà has 
underlined the political aspects, see the title of his work from 1995: from political 
crime (i.e. the murder of Pierluigi Farnese) to criminal politics (i.e. the fact that the 
dukes themselves provoked crises and conspiracies in order to find an excuse for 
confronting and eliminating the feudatares). There is no monograph of the interest- | 
ing Ranuccio I, who decisively increased ducal power. His initiative with regard to ` 
the university and the Scuola dei Nobili in Parma is treated by G. P. Brizzi and A. 
d'Alessandro 1980. The financial initiatives are discussed for instance in G. Drei 
1954, 143ff. and 192ff. 
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On Cardinal Alessandro after 1558, readers are referred to C. Robertson 1992 and 
B. M. Hallman 1985. On Cardinal Odoardo there is information in R. Zapperi 1994. 
For the relationship between Duke Alessandro and Pope Sixtus V, see G. Drei 1945. 


Chapter IX. STATE AND DUCAL MAGNIFICENZA 1558-1630 PALACE BUIL- 
DING AND TOWNPLANNING AT PIACENZA AND PARMA, IN CAPRAROLA 
AND ROME 


(Piacenza) 

The enormous new palace at Piacenza has been the subject of a major, lengthy de- 
bate on the interpretation of and the originators of the surviving plans and projects 
and their various phases: W. Lotz 1939, I/ Palazzo Farnese di Piacenza 1965, P. Drey- 
er 1966, C. Thoenes 1974 and B. Adorni 1982. A succinct résumé can be found in 
W. Lotz 1974, 272 with further references. A final contribution to the debate in Casa 
Farnese 1994. With regard to town planning and other architecture in Piacenza, see 
B. Adorni 1982 and a shorter version in B. Adorni 1989. 


(Parma) 

On the park, the Palazzo del Giardino and La Pilotta in Parma, see B. Adorni 
1974. There is a good summary of the history of the building of La Pilotta in B. 
Adorni 1996, where on-the-spot observers from 1598 are also quoted. The Palazzo 
del Giardino was radically rebuilt in the 18th century, when the garden was rede- 
signed and the fountains near the palazzo were removed. Today the palazzo serves as 
Carabinieri station. However, inside it there survive various paintings with mytholog- 
ical motifs by the Parmese artist Bertoja. See also L.F. Schianchi 1998. 

The Teatro Farnese and the 1628 play are described in detail in I. Mamczarz 1988 
with summary 449ff. and in G. Capelli 1990. The first (never staged) theatrical per- 
formance 1618 is also described in R. Ciancarelli 1987. See also J. Bentini 1996 and 
L. Viola 1996. I. Lavin 1990 has put the Teatro Farnese into a broader theatre- 
historical context and demonstrated the central role played by the Parma theatre in 
the historical development of the princely theatres. 

On the town plan in Parma, see B. Adorni 1974. On I Cavalli in front of the Palaz- 
zo Gotico at Piacenza, see U. Keller 1971, 22ff., which also brings in the significance 
of the contemporary G. Boteto for the work. 

Ottavio's interest in music is considered in La Musica dei Farnesi 1994 and an 
overview of festivities and ceremonial with special reference to music and theatre is 
to be found in L. Ballestrieri 1909. 

State ceremonial and the ideology of the ruler are considered in A. Biondi 1978, 
213ff. Maria's entry into Parma in 1567 is treated in G. Bertini 2000 and G. Bertini 
1997, 45ff. The reception of Don Juan in Piacenza is discussed in L. van der Essen I, 
1932, 182, and Duke Alessandro's entry into Antwerp in L. van der Essen I, 1932, 
139. Ranuccio's visit to Ferrara 1597 is discussed in G. Drei 1954, B. Mitchell 1979 
and A. Biondi 1978, 211. A description of the great festival in 1628 was published by 
M. Buttigli (Descrittione del'Apparato ... 1628), who himself was one of those princi- 
pally responsible for arranging the occasion. This work is very rare indeed, and only 
where parts of it have been reproduced in modern literature (e.g. in B. Adorni 1982) 
have I been able to quote from it. Also the theatre performance in 1628 was pub- 
lished in its own day under the title: Mercurio e Marte. Torneo regale fatto nel super- 
bissimo teatro di Parma nel arrivo della principessa Margareta. 

The information on the missing family mausoleum was put together from G. Drei 
1954 and C. Robertson 1988, 362. The present Farnese sepulchral chapel in S. Maria 
Steccata was designed and rebuilt in the 1830s. 


On Cardinal Alessandro and the works in the smaller towns in Lazio, see E. Gui- 
doni in Le Palais Farnése vol. Y, 1981, 72ff., F. T. F. Z. Buchicchio 1991 and C. Ro- 
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bertson 1992, 130. There is a very large amount of literature on Caprarola. Among 
the most outstanding contributions special mention must be made of G. Labrot 
1970, C. Robertson 1992, C. Robertson 1982, J. Kliemann 1993 and especially L.W. 
Partridge, who has spent almost 30 years carefully describing and interpreting the 
palace room by room (e.g. 1972, 1978, 1995 and 2001). In particular, attention must 
be drawn to his enormous contribution in identifying the many individual portraits. 
His learned and sophisticated studies of the way in which the Farneses exploited his- 
tory are seen finally in Partridge 2001, which also brings in the paintings in the circu- 
lar courtyard. On the identifications, see also G. Bertini 1993 and I. Walter 1995. 
The originators of the groups of motifs were the advisers Annibal Caro, Fulvio Orsi- 
ni, Paolo Giovio and not least concerning the sala di Fasti Farnesiani, the historian 
Onofrio Panvinio (Kliemann 1993). The towns portrayed in the Sala d’Ercole are, ac- 
cording to C. Weber 1988, 224-28, all towns with collegiate churches, which can 
scarcely be.a coincidence. The 1562 correspondence between Philip II and the Em- 
peror is.in L. van der Essen I, 1932, 93. The quotation on past, present and future is 
in I. Walter 1995, 114. Carlo Borromeo's comment to Cardinal Alessandro is in I. 
Faldi 1981, 15, and the description of the papal visit 1578 is to be found in J. A. F. 
Orbaan 1920, 357ff. and especially 373ff. (on the Sala di Fasti Farnesiani). 

The Palazzo Farnese in Rome in portrayed in Le Palais Farnèse vol. I, 1981 by W. 
Lotz. See also C. Robertson 1992, 137 and C. Dempsey 1982 with a slightly different 
interpretation of parts of the programme (not the Council of Trent, but the Regens- 
burg meeting 1541). Salviati's frescoes are described and analysed by I. Cheney 1981 
and most recently by J. Kliemann 1993; I. Walter 1995, 196ff. presents drawings and 
sketches for another programme on the “Paul III" wall (with motifs from the Parma 
War 1551-52) (see text to Fig. 143a & 143b). Also the dating of Salviati's paintings is 
discussed by C. Strinati 1995. The famous rock crystal casket (Fig. 74) is in the Na- 
tional Museum in Copenhagen and has been described by H. Langberg 1968. 

C. Riebesell wrote on the collections (the ancient sculptures and paintings) in the 
Palazzo Farnese in Rome in 1989. On the library there, see Le Palais Farnése vol. IH, 
2, 1982, 1-25. The catalogue I Farnese 1995 provides information on the Farneses’ 
energetic and expensive craze for collecting. 

On Cardinal Alessandro’s other buildings and activities in Rome, see C. Robertson 
1992, H. Giess 1971, 184ff. and E. Galdieri 1990, 253ff. Cardinal Alessandro’s con- 
sciousness of magnificenza emerged when he spoke of a grandiose arrival in Rome 
arranged by Cardinal Medici in 1569, which made all the other cardinals (incl. Ales- 
sandro himself) look like simple paupers (see G. Fragnito 1993, 41£.). 

On the Gesù church, see C. Robertson 1992 and the summary in W. Lotz 1974, 
273. The rebuilding of Tre Fontane is discussed in C. Robertson 1992, 197. Cardinal 
Odoardo and his role in connection with the activities of the Carracci brothers in 
Rome and in the Galeria Farnese wing has been a matter of intense interest to art his- 
torians. Among the many contributions, mention can be made of C. Dempsey 1981 
and I. Marzik 1986 (with further references). The most recent literature is C. Robert- 
son 1988 and 1990 and R. Zapperi Eros 1994. For the unfolding story of the Farnese 
collections, readers are referred to C. Riebesell 1989. 


Chapter X. THE FARNESES AND THE OTHER ITALIAN PRINCELY HOUSES 


In the extensive literature on Ferrata, see especially W. L. Gundersheimer 1973 
and T. Tuohy 1996 and a brief portrayal of the expansion of the city c. 1500 in H. 
Gamrath 1990. There is also a vast amount of literature on Mantua, but readers are 
referred to the new Art and Culture in Renaissance Mantua (ed. M. Bourne) 2002, in 
which A. B. Cashman for instance writes on the negligent ducal couple 355ff. On 
Sforza in Milan, see G. Lubkin 1994, G. Ianziti 1987 and G. Ianziti 1988. Of older 
literature, mention can be made of C. M. Ady 1907. 
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There is also an-endless literature on the Medicis in Florence. Only a small selec- 
tion need be mentioned here: on the decorations in the Palazzo Vecchio, see J. Klie- 
mann 1995, R. Starn and L. W. Partridge 1992; on the apparatus and the state festiv- 
ities, see M. Plaisance 1975, D. P. Walker 1963, G. A. Berteca A. P. Tofani 1969, R. 
Strong 1984, 126ff., A. R. Blumenthal 1990 and Magrificenza alla Corte dei Medici 
1997. On the Borgias, see T. Magnuson 1970 and M. Mallett 1969. On Caraffa and 
Pope Paul IV, see L. von Pastor (VI) 1957. 


Chapter XII. EPILOGUE. THE FARNESE DYNASTY AFTER 1630 


Readers are referred to the works listed in Ch. IV by G. Drei 1954, E. Nasalli Roc- 
ca 1969, G. Tocci 1979 and F. Borri 1933. 

On the picture frieze from the 1680s in the palazzo at Piacenza, see I/ Palazzo 
Farnese di Piacenza 1965 and Fasti Farnesiani, Napoli 1988. On the country seat at 
Colorno, see C. Mambriani 1998 and M. Pellegri 1981. 


NOTE ON THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Figs. 34-35, 37, 44, 51, 130-138 & 140 are reproduced from G. de Prenner: Illustri 
Fatti Farnesiani, Rome 1748. The negatives of Prenner's prints are in the possession 
of the Fototeca Hertziana, Rome. 


UNPUBLISHED AND SPECIAL SOURCES 


Archivio di Stato, Parma 

Casa e corte Farnese 1407-1732. Serie TI: Documenti e carteggi di persone della Fa- 
miglia Farnese 1486-1748, Carteggi di Pier Luigi Farnese. Busta 17: Map of Liguria, 
La Spezia & surroundings (= Annexe IV). 


Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana 
Cod.Vat.Lat 14826-14834 (= Annexe III) 
Cod. Chigi C.IL40 (= Fig. 36) 


The Royal Library, Copenhagen 
Department of Manuscripts. Gl. Kgl. Samling 2125, in 4to. Alexander Farnese Epis- 
tolae 1488-1504 (= Annexe I) 


National Museum, Copenhagen. The Royal Danish Collection of Coins and Medals: 
(Figs. 2, 33, 55, 72, 78a & 78b, 80a & 80b). 


Adorni, B. 1974 
Adorni, B. 1982 


Adorni, B. 1989 


Adorni, B. 1990 


Adorni, B. 1990 
Adorni, B. 1996 
Ady, C.M. 1907 
Affò, Ireneo 1821 
Alberti, L.B. 2000 
Angeli, D. 1981 


Annibale, F.M. 1817-18 


Antinori, C. 1959 


Antonelli, M. 1940 


Arcangeli, L. 1977 


Arcangeli, L. 1978 


Art and Culture 2002 


Asch/Birke 1991 


Aymard/Revel 1981 
Atti del Convegno 1990 


Baffioni, G. 1967 
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ANNEXEI 


Three important pages for the understanding of the creation and development of 
the Farnese mythology and history. They are from the letter book of Alessandro 
Farnese (future cardinal and pope) in which the young humanist copied and recor- 
ded letters to and from important scholars of the time from 1487-89 (fols 35 r., 55 v. 
& 36 r.). The present letter is a copy of that from Alessandro to his friend Lorenzo 
Pucci, in which he talks about the history “ de viris illustribus" (famous men) by An- 
nio di Viterbo. Here Annio describes the history of the Farneses from antiquity to 
1480. À summary of the text will be found on p. 26 above (see also Fig. 16a & 16b). 


The small copybook is thought to have been acquired by che Danish scholar Fre- 
derik Rostgaard, who was in Italy in the 1690s. It was incorporated into the Royal Li- 
brary collections c. 1730 (Gamle Kongelige Samling 2125). It was edited by A. Fru- 
goni 1950, where the text presented here is transcribed. 
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ANNEXE II 


Amounts paid from the Dataria to members of the Farnese Family (selected from 
B. M. Hallman 1985, pp. 147-152) 


Ordinary payments: 

Pierluigi Farnese p.a. 6.000 scudi 1535-1537 
Ottavio Farnese p.a. c. 24.000 scudi 1540-1548 
Madama p.a. c. 8.000 scudi 1540-1549 
Orazio Farnese p.a. c. 8.000 scudi 1541-1549 


Examples of extraordinary payments to members of the Farnese Family: 


Ottavio 600 scudi (for the carnival) 
13.768 scudi (for the wedding 
with Madama) 


Ottavio & Madama 23.246 scudi (for their court) 


Ottavio & Madama 25.747 (for their court) 


Ottavio 6.000 scudi plus extra 3.500 
(visit to the Emperor) 
Orazio 3.700 plus extra 4.000 scudi 


(visit to the French court) 


(Ottavio, Madama & Orazio received in the years 1534-49 from the Dataria a total 
of 375.425 scudi) 


As gonfaloniere and supreme military commander of the papal state, Pierluigi 
received an annual income of 12.000 scudi from the Camera Apostolica in 1537, 
but later the amount rose to e.g. 20.405 scudi (in 1539) and 23.100 scudi (in 
1545). 


ANNEXE II 


Letter from Cardinal Alessandro Farnese to the papal envoy in Venice, Giovanni del- 
la Casa, August 22 1545 (Cod. Vat. Lat. 14831 fol 149, Biblioteca Apostolica Vaticana). 


Molto reverendo monsignore come fratello. 
(The letter first gives a description of an ecclesiastical case in Chioggia south of 
Venice and ends as follows:) 


«Quello che mi occorre dire di più a V.S. per questa, è che havendo conosciuto 
N.S. (= Paul IIT) per lunga esperienza, quanta spesa e pericoli porti alla sede aposto- 
lica il tener Parma e Piacenza nel modo che si tengano, gli è passo ptu volte il miglior 
partito, che si potesse pigliare sopra essi (Parma e Piacenza) fusse di darle in feudo a 
qualche persona, che con la fede e diligentia sua le conservasse alla sede apostolica, 
et cosi dopo averne parlato in concistorio prima una volta per dare tempo alli rever- 
endissimi cardinali di pensare commodamente sopra questo disegno et poter dire la 
loro opinione alli XIX con favore e assenso di tutto il collegio fu risoluto di darle in 
feudo al signor duca mio padre, permutando il feudo di Camerino e di Nepi con ag- 
giunta di 10.000 scudi d’oro di censo l’anno, e certe altre conditioni tali, che la cam- 
era apostolica oltre al liberarsi della spesa che era (ora?) forzata fare continuamente 
in guardare quelle terre, oltre alli pericoli et si correvano anche di perderle a qualche 
tempo per le insidie et altre zelosie, che si tiravano drieto (dietro) per l'ordinario, ne 
vista quanto all’intrata superiore all’ingrosso, il quale porto si è esaminato dalli cam- 
erali diligentemente, tutto per aviso di V.S. alla quale mi offero sempre. 


Da Roma alli XXII di agosto MDXLV. 


Come fratello il card. Farnese. 


ANNEXE IV 


Two Maps of the Ligurian Coast (La Spezia) 


These two unpublished and undated sketches/maps were found by the author in 
the Archivio di Stato, Parma — in the Farnese Archive (Carteggio Farnese. Casa, Ar- 
chive of Pier Luigi Farnese). They are separate from Pierluigi Farnese’s written mate- 
rial and can only be interpreted on the basis of the information they contain. 


The first map (a) is geographically the most comprehensive and shows a large part 
of the Ligurian coast between the Tyrrhenian Sea and the Appenine Mountains in 
Piacentina. The port/town of La Spezia is indicated in the upper left of the map. Nu- 
merous local place names are indicated together with information about them, 
among others castelli and ville. The river Magra and its tributary the Vara are shown 
as the most important waterways. 


The second map (b) shows a more detailed view of La Spezia's terrestrial sur- 
roundings with several canals. Many of the inscriptions indicate castelli owned by the 
Malaspini-family. At the top there is an inscription ^D. Aloisius Fliscus (= Luigi 
Fieschi) con Pontemolo con ville 48." At the canal on the left there are the words 
“Monte per il quale si va alla Spezia et altri luogi genovesi.” 


More detailed research might produce further information about the dating and 
function of the two maps. A better geographical knowledge of the region — which the 
present author does not have -might verify or explode my hypothesis of the two 
maps, which is presented in the following: 


The fact that the maps were found in the Farnese Archives in Parma among Pier- 
luigi Farnese's files seems to indicate a connection to the Fieschi rebellion in Genoa 
against Andrea Doria in January 1547 (a plan for an invasion from Piacentina into La 
Spezia?) (cf. p. 62). Although both P. Capasso and F. Chabod maintained that Pier- 
luigi Farnese was not involved in the Fieschi rebellion, these maps might indicate 
some sort of military engagement and preparations. 


The road-system, the canals, the castelli, the ville and the indications of who 
owned these places seem to me to support this interpretation. I also refer to the ar- 
rest of Filareto, the Farnese Secretary of State by the Viceregent Don Ferrante Gon- 
zaga in Milan. Don Ferrante's suspicion of Pierluigi's participation in the Fieschi re- 
bellion was a main theme in the accusations against Filareto, and if he had been 
found in possession of these two maps there would have been evidence of his mas- 
ter's involvement in the Fieschi upheaval. Pierluigi's guilt was never proved and the 
two maps have remained hidden until our time. 
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